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Vhy this Tremendous Growth in the Use of Spot TV? 
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Number of Advertisers Using Spot Television, 1st Quarter of each year (Rorabaugh) 



MOST advertising media have nice gradual 
growth patterns. But not Spot Television. 
It took off like a rocket, has been spurting by 
loaps and bounds ever since. For good reason: 
The history of the Spot TV advertiser is that, 
once he has tested the medium, he expands his 
use of it, and does his best to keep the profitable 
results under wraps. When he tries it, the ad- 
vertiser who has yet to experience the power of 
this medium will find it has the following 
characteristics : 

1 . Flexibility — in expenditure per market, 
choice of station, market, time periods, and 
programming, and in contract requirements. 

2. Adapfabilify-with Spot TV you can take 



full advantage of the wide variance in re- 
gional viewing habits to reach the audience 
types you want under the conditions you 
want. 

3. Merchandisabilify-Spot Television is a 
favorite advertising medium oi the district 
manager, the wholesaler, and retailers in 
every field. And TV station management 
follow -through with these groups helps 
make a campaign doubly effective. 
To the advertisers represented in the above chart 

Congratulations on picking a winner. 
To the new o»ir.<: who'll push the line even higher: 

We look forward to telling you the full story of 

Spot Television and helping you make it work. 



Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • DETROIT • ST. LOUIS • SAN FRANCISCO • ATLANTA 
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FALL FACTS 

BASICS 



TOP ARTICLES 

Including for first time spot 
expenditures of top advertisers 
and these six major sections: 
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WTVR 



CHANNEL 6 -RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



etc*- 



ABC 



ana 



CBS 



MAXIMUM POWER 



100,000 WATTS 




MAXIMUM HEIGHT 



1,049 FEET 



REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BLAIR TV INC. 
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89% of stations 
want tv set count 



Color facil- 
ities growing 



ABC plan for 
night radio 



Storer has big 
spot sales team 



NBC TV's "comic 
stable" plans 



Less animation, 
more 



"live' 



Special "Fall Facts Basics" survey of all U.S. tv outlets points up 
fact that broadcasters consider market-by-market tv set count one of 
industry's most pressing needs. Survey showed: 44 of station^ con- 
sider project "urgent" ; 45% consider it "important"; and only 11 
consider it "unnecessary" project. See page 68 for details. 

-SR- 

Same study also shows latest growth of tv color facilities among tv 
stations. Equipped now for network color: 62%; by the end of 1955: 
an additional 13%. Equipped for color film now: 17%; by the end of 
1955: an additional 10%. Local color facilities lag behind; some 5 
of stations are equipped for local color telecasts. By the end of 
'55: 2% more. For more on study, see page 70. 

-SR- 

" Saturation radio" is gaining firm foothold at network level. ABC 
Radio has unveiled new sales plan whereby 28 5-minute periods in 
week night schedule will be sold to advertisers in groups of 10, 15, 
20 or 25. It's not participation plan. Price per segment (in lots 
of 10 shows) starts at $750. There are no additional discounts, no 
limit to length of schedule. ABC claims plan is more than twice as 
efficient as magazines in reaching households, more than 4 times tv. 

-SR- 

Reorganization, expansion of national sales force gives Storer Sta- 
tions biggest such unit in spot field. Group has regular national 
reps (Katz, Blair, NBC Spot Sales) but also has key sales executives 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Team is headed by v. p. and 
National Sales Director Tom Harker, National Sales Manager Bob Wood 
(N.Y.). Gayle Grubb heads San Francisco office. Lew Johnson, Paul 
Evans manage Chicago branch. 

-SR- 

New NBC TV "countrywide search for promising new, young comedians 8 
accomplishes 3 things: (1) keeps active reserve of comedy talent to 
replace those network-packaged comedy shows whose ratings are sag- 
ging; (2) keeps talented newcomers out of reach of CBS and ABC tv 
webs ; (3) builds another hedge against "fee tv" by developing new 
program formats. NBC TV also has parallel program to uncover new 
comedy writing talent. Plans are under direction of program de- 
velopment chief Leonard Hole. 

-SR- 

Big rush into animated cartoon commercials in wake of upped Screen 
Actor's Guild union scales in 1953 has been slowing noticeably, film 
producers report. Sponsors have learned it's hard to find sub- 
stitute for effective personal demonstration by "live" personality. 
Day of "big cast" commercials is over; they've too expensive. Trend 
is to fewer, and better, film commercial personalities. 
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Web radio Admen are examining recent trend to single rate among radio webs to 
rates watched see actual effect on costs. It's final cost rather than single rate 
which is important. CBS Radio's new rate card, now being worked out 
in detail, will have slight effect on costs, other than 5% increase 
in weekend rates. However, new MBS card provides cost reductions at 
night of from 10 to 30%. NBC Radio is being watched carefully; it 
is reexamining entire rate structure. 

-SR- 

Farm tv level Level of tv saturation on U.S. farms is rising more rapidly than is 
rising fast national tv saturation, SPONSOR "Fall Facts" checkup among networks, 
independent researchers shows. Since a year ago, percent of farms 
with tv receivers has shot up 21% ; today, about half of all farms 
can be reached with tv. Farm program tastes run close to those of 
urban cousins, but with less interest in sports events and more 
interest in special "farm news" and marketing programs. 

-SR- 

Syndicators Long-awaited tv film distributors association, now being mapped out, 
get voice will provide syndicators with official voice, for first time* Steer- 
ing committee is working up details for charter, rules of procedure, 
budget. Heading committee is Dwight Martin, General Teleradio, with 
the following aiding him: Ralph Cohn, Screen Gems; Frank Reel, Ziv ; 
Lou Friedland, MCA; Jay Williams, Official; Ned Koenig, Roach; Saul 
Konkis, Studio Films; Dave Savage, Guild. 

-SR- 

"Co inside" for Tv commercials can be more effective, researcher Horace Schwerin 
tv commercials feels, if camera is taken "inside" product or area in which product 
works. In case of 2 rival drug products, one commercial showed 
static "medical chart" of human system; in other, similar chart was 
used but with animation to show how remedy worked. Rembrance was 
twice as high for second commercial. In case of packaged meat 
product only 3% of audience remembered point of "choice center cuts" 
orally; 48% remembered when drawing of steer was animated, 

-SR- 

More Negro, Two most talked-about radio specialties among timebuyers, reps are 
Spanish radio Negro-appeal radio and Mexican-American radio, "Fall Facts" checkup 
by SPONSOR found. There are now some 600 stations airing Negro 
shows, about 140 with Spanish language. Newest trend: many inde- 
pendent outlets are easing out of other language programing (Polish, 
Italian, French, German) and are substituting Negro or Spanish radio 
stanzas. List of advertisers buying includes most of blue-chips. 

-SR- 

Nielsen measur- British admen have been receiving briefings this month from Nielsen 
ing British tv executives (including Art Nielsen himself) concerning latest 

applications of tv audience research data to marketing problems. 
Nielsen's British branch is now measuring viewing in London area, 
using Audimeters (for minute by-minute data) and Recordimeter-diary 
combination (for cumulative audiences, composition, etc.). Some 600 
homes are in London sample. British NTI reports will be similar to 
those produced by Nielsen covering U.S. viewing. 

--SR- 

Nestle looks Correlation between ad expenditures and results is getting hard look 
at ad results from Nestle, which has had tremendous growth in advertising dollars. 

Faith in advertising-results correlations is rare among national 
advertisers, SPONSOR found during All-Media Evaluation Study. 
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316,000 WATTS 



WGAL-TV 



NBC CBS DuMonf 

And, it's the advertising story of the year. 
Here are more than three million people 
with $5Va billion to spend. And one station 
—WGAL-TV — reaches this vast audience 
for you. No time to waste — start your 
product success story in this market now. 

STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 



LANCASTER, PA. 

Channel 8 Mighty Market Place 



Representatives: MEEKER TV, INC. 

New York • Los Angeles • Chicago • San Francisco 
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ARTICLES 



The top tv citifl radio trends this fall 

Culled from the 304 pages of the Fall Facts Basics issue, here are the most 
important trends for fall radio and television in digest form 

6i Dly advice ott fall buying" — network heads 

The heads of television and radio networks tell admen what they regard as 
best buys for fall and which developments are most important to watch 

Spot tv and radio budgets of major advertisers 

For the first time, SPONSOR has compiled 1954 spot tv and radio dollar 
expenditures of major advertisers, prints them side by side with spending in 
four other major media (network tv and radio, newspapers, magazines) 

"Mi/ advice on fall tiniebuyiny" — rep executives 

SPONSOR offers the thinking of 16 executives of station representative firms 
who give tips on fall buying for radio and television advertisers 

This is local programing 1955 

You'll see where local television and radio programing is headed as you study 
these charts drawn from SPONSOR'S "Buyers' Guide to Station Programing" 



flow B&Ni set about testing tv 

Reported exclusively in SPONSOR for ihe past six months has been the unique 
Burnham & Morrill test of television using a small market where sales were 
low and adding only television as a new factor in marketing 

Timebuyers and their accounts 

List of New York agency timebuyers gives accounts of each buyer. Chicago, 
West Coast and other area buyers will be listed next issue (25 July) 



COMING 



Should commercials entertain? 

Noble-Dury agency, Nashville, believes television commercials should entertain 
as well as sell in order to hold viewer attention. This is how their philosophy 
has worked out in practice for accounts ranging from meat packer to candy 25 July 
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TIMEBUYERS , .— , — 

40 EAST 49TH . 

AGENCY AD LIBS . 
NEW & RENEW 

MR. SPONSOR, Roger M. Greene 
SPONSOR BACKSTAGE 
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AGENCY PROFILE, T. J. Grunewold 34 

TOP 20 FILMS _»„ 36 

NEW TV STATIONS ... ^ 40 

SPONSOR SPEAKS 304 
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B&3i*s tv test nears its close 

With next issue results in B&M television test will be virtually all in. Report „^ - _ 
will cover 25 weeks of the scheduled 26-week tv test '*'* , «#IIIIf 

How to make the switch to filter tip 

This is what happened when an established conventional cigarette converted to 
a filter tip accompanied by heavy air advertising. A SPONSOR analysis that 
takes you into the thinking of important advertising decision-makers 2a J lit If 
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SAILS INTO C0Ve, TOO! 




Advertisers on 50,000-watt KTHS get a lot more than 
Metropolitan Little Rock. They get cover- 
age throughout most of Arkansas. 

KTHS drops a strong anchor in Cove, for example. 

This little West Arkansas town has only 482 
people ■> — but combined with thousands of 
other towns and villages and farms, it helps 
account for KTHS's daytime coverage of 
more than 3-1/3 MILLION people. 

In Arkansas, KTHS is the BIG radio value — KTHS, 
Basic CBS in Little Rock. 



KTHS 



50,000 Watts 
CBS Radio 



BROADCASTING FROM 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Represented by The Branham Ca. 

Under Same Management as KWKH, Shreveport 

Henry Clay, Executive Vice President 
B. G. Robertson, General Manager 




Tb# Station KTHS gaytiao primary (0.5MV M) ar«* 
hat t population of 1.002.758 o*rpt*. of »ho« *nr 
100. 000 ii not rttt'm primary daytiar wr»le» from 
any other radio itatlon , . Our lPtwior»iie*.frw 
day, i mo covrragc area hu a population of 3.377. IZ3 





The 

K8IG 

Story 





JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO. 

6540 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 
Telephone: HOIIywood 3-3205 

Nat. Rep. Robert Meeker & Assoc. Inc. 



Volume 4: The 4th year 
Chapter I: Summer 1955 

KBIG celebrates 3rd birthday June 1 with 
140 advertisers, 1955 running 22% ahead 
of an excellent 1954. 

RA15 awards plaques in annual "Radio 
Gets Results" contest. Three go to South- 
ern California — all to KBIG, honoring 
Sturdy Dog Food (Morning News) , Sak- 
rcte Readymix Cement (Noon News), 
T re wax Floor Wax (Spots). In 1954 also, 
KBIC was the only Southern California 
station honored in this competition. 

L.A. Advertising Women awaid Annual 
Frances Holmes "Lulu" to writer Margee 
Phillips for creative advertising writing 
(I'on's Grocery Homemakers News). 

Radio-Television News Club of Southern 
California awards KBIG news director 
Larry Berrill "Golden Mike" trophy for 
Most Enterprising News Show. For 3rd 
consecutive year KBIG is only Indepen- 
dent Station to receive a Golden Mike. 

Summer latings repeat Winter story: Of 
only 4 stations powerful enough and 
popular enough to cover all Southern 
California, as measured by key markets 
Los Angeles and San Diego, KBIG, the 
only Independent, delivers by far the 
greatest number of listeners per dollar 
invested. 
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Don Atnstlen, Allen & Reynolds, Omaha, Neb., 
leels that the greatest opportunity in radio is 
being overlooked — weekends. For clients whose 
natural interest lies in reaching the family as a- 
eroup weekends, he feels, are particularly 
valuable. He says that clients tend to over- 
emphasize the "golden hours" of early morning: 
"The competition is terrific and so is the 'din' 
created by close spotting. But weekend radio, espe* 
cially in this inland region of the Midwest, with 
its opportunity to reach the family at its leisure 
is very attr"ctive — especially suited to the use 
of saturation spot packages. Station rate cards are 
finally shaping up in a new form which includes 
more and more attractive packages — combina- 
tions of minutes, chainbreaks and l.D.'s for clients." 



Peter M. Bardavh, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
New York, makes these predictions for 1955: 
"A lot of dients and agencies may be surpised this 
fall and winter as color set sales and circulation 
really get under way. Most of the manufacturers 
have announced definite plans for color sets," 
savs he, "available late this summer at prices around 
$700 and S8G0. Remember the days when a black 
and white set cost over $400? People bought, 
and that was when the number of available programs 
were a third ccmuared with today. The upcoming 
war between CBS TV and NBC TV for spectac- 
ular supremacy will I e won by the viewers. The 
trend toward the magazine concept will grow since 
only a few giant automotive and soap companies, 
can afford week to week exposure." 



Stun B. V'fl, Biow-Beirn-Toigo, New York, says 
that the magazine concept of Iv programing has 
decreased the importance of personality selling. 
"There's no longer any exclusivity," says he. "The 
Garroways and Gleasons sell for any and every- 
body who buys their program. In our opinion, 
this does not enhance believability. And the result 
is that the Viewer, more than ever before, has to 
he reached by the merits of the product and not 
the aura of the personality. IT e feel that this makes 
for a new trend toward spot tv. The key to 
moving products for many clients, and especially 
in large market areas, today is penetration 
rather than personalities ." There have been 
studies showing lor some products personalities 
increase sales. But were these studies recent?" 
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NETWORK 
TV-RADIO 



TELEVISION 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., INC. 

t.urki Strlkr f ifarrltri 

"Private Secretary," starring Ann Snthem* 
"The .luck limny Program" 
"Your Hit I'nrurlc"* 
"Your Play Time" (summer) 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 

t'itntr Ciurrlnn, tluilillnK Uatrrial 

"Armstrong Circle Theatre" 

BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

"Hon" Ifrtitlttrant — Truthar 
"Arthur Godfrey Time" Cuitnvnt) 
"Carry Moore Show" (segment) 




NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
HOLLYWOOD 
LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT 
DALLAS 
ATLANTA 



CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 

Cam phrtl't Saup* 

"I.assie" 

"Camplwll Star Stage" (starting Sept. 9) 
DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS Of AMERICA 
"You Bet Your Life," starring Croucho Mam 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
"Cavalcade of America" 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
"The General Klectric Theater" 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

fleffv Crnrkrr Cakr Witrs, othrr Ornrral MUh /Vorfurft 
"Hoh Crosby Show" (segment) 
"Bobert Q I,ewis" (segment I 
"Mickey Mouse Club" (segment) 
"I/ine Hanger" (si-gmenO 
"The George Burns & Gracie Allen Show"' 

(starting Oct. 10) 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 

LiffSnfT Tuhrl*>9* Tim 

"The George Buras & Gracie Allen Show"' 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 

'*$Urj** .Ill'Pur piur t>rt*-rgrnt 

"Art Linkletter's House I'arty" (segment i 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
"Srntrh" Itrnml i ' rllit phanc Tnpr, dthrrt 

"Arthur Godfrey Time" (segment I 
REVLON PRODUCTS CORP. 
' Saliii-.Si-f ' 

"The $<">•» .000 Question" (segment! 
"The Johnny Carson Show" (segment) 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 
"United States Steel Hour"* 
WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 

"IT ildroat I rram Dil" 

"Bobin Hood"* (starting Septemlwr 26) 
RADIO 

BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

"Won" i}fttrt arnnl 

"Arthur Godfrey Time" (segment) 
DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALERS OF AMERICA 
"You Bet Your Life." starring Groucbn Mart 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

tfrtty ( rnrkrr i nkr Hixr-t, tithrr <,mrral Willi Prmiuctt 

"I/ine Ranger" i-egment> 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 

"S|ir/" tll-Purpoar f)rl<r(cn( 

"Art Linkletter's House Party" (segment) 
MINNESOTA MINING A MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

"*J*r*irrA" Itrnnfi Crllnphanr Jap*, tithrrt 

"Arthur Godfrey Time (segment i 

•Alternate weeks 

BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC, 
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Harvest 



Each year America's rooftops yield 
a new harvest— a vast aluminum 
garden spreading increasingly over 
the face of the nation. 

The past season produced a bumper 
crop on all counts: 3 l A million new 
antennas bringing the total number 
of television homes to 34,567,000. 

The average television family spent 
more time watching its screen than 
ever— 5 hours and 20 minutes a day: 



Day and night CBS Television 
broadcast the majority of the most 
popular programs and during the 
past season extended its popularity 
by enlarging the network to 209 
stations— a 15 c/ ( increase in a year. 

Today CBS Television delivers more 
homes for less money than any other 
network, and in comparison with 
its closest competitor, offers an even 
better buy than it did a year ago. 



CBS Television advertisers invested 
$165,268,000 over the past 12 months 
—a 20' ( greater investment than was 
made on any other network. 

By demonstrating television's ability 
to move our expanding national product 
into the American home moat e[ficirttf(y, 
CBS Television has become the world's 
largest single advertising medium. 

THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 

\ 



features outstanding 
local programming! 



MUSICAL 
CLOCK 



salesman on 
Today's super 

America* ong Wca »her. 
clock. _ . _ 9 ^. W. 



hAusic- 
5:30 to 
M on. thro Sat. 



f H,! NE/GHBOR 

yearoW P ° PU,ar '8 

X ' °' d Pr °9 ra ^ for women. 

9 to 9:55 A.M. 
"ion. f/i rw p n ' m 



600 
SERENADE 

John Aclemy 
u The Music Man 

aT oppopp.^ s «ow. 

3:45 to 5:15 P.M. 

Mon. thro Fri. 



HEADLINES 
IN SPORTS 

with 

Roger Griswold 

One of fhe fop sporfscasfers 
in the East. 
5:45 to 6 P. M. 

Mon. thru Fri, 
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MADISON 



.-ponsok invites letters to the editor. 
Address 40 E. 49 St., New York 17. 

TIMEBUYINC TIPS 

The "Tips on timehuying from six 
veterans" article in the 27 June issue 
was most interesting. Above all I think 
it goes to prove that timebuyers are 
really human beings and not just ma- 
chines without feeling as many station 
men and reps like to intimate from 
time to time. Without exception all 
six buyers stressed the importance of 
intangibles in timebming. something 
that all of us here at Foote, Cone & 
Belding tr\ hard not to overlook. 

My only complaint is the picture 
\ ou used of Frank Silvernail. You've 
made one of the sweetest gu)s in the 
business look like the devil himself. 
Whoever wrote the article did a good 
job. I am all in favor of humanizing 
the timebuyer. 

Peter M. Bardach 
Radio & Tv Timebuyer 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
New York 

• For a picture of Frank Silvernail in a more 
natural pose, see page 2 1 0, this issue. And for 
more tips on tiniebuyins see Timebuying Basics, 
which starts on page 209. 



TV VIEWING 

We are interested in learning how 
many hours daily the average person 
watches television. If you have an) 
data on this subject or can refer us 
to other sources of information, we 
would appreciate it very much. We 
were referred to you by our local tele- 
vision station WHAM-TV. 

Dorothy Kanwtscher 

Librarian 

Kemp Research Org. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

• The 1955 Television Basics, page 3, gives 
the figure for daily average home v iewing : near 
4.5 hours. 



W00LW0RTH 

I am very much impressed with 
y our reprint on the story on the Wool- 
worth Show from the 18 April issue 
of sponsor. Would you please advise 
the cost of 100 copies of this reprint? 
We would like to mail them to local 
accounts. 

Howard W. M eagle 
Promotion Manager 
WWVA 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

| • 100 copies of the reprint cost $10. 



PROCTER Cr GAMBLE 

In the last four issues of SPONSOR 
there have appeared four articles on 
P&G. These articles were both enjoy- 
able and enlightening. 

The agency personnel, especially 
those affiliated with P&G, felt that we 
should have some additional copies of 
these articles for reference. 

Therefore, I would like to request 
copies of the four articles. 

Al BronsteiN 
Research Department 
liiow-Beirn-Toigo 
New York 

• The V&G series began in the 16 Ma\ issue. 
Reprints will soon lie available. 



GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 

The 2 May 1955 "Sponsor Ask*" 
discussed the pros and cons of "guar- 
anteed circulation." The concept of 
a "guaranteed circulation" inferred 
that if the value of exposures are 
achie\ed (i.e. delivered by the me- 
dium I . the charge stipulated would be 
paid by the advertiser. If the figure 
is not attained, a cost penalty is in- 
\oked: if the figure is exceeded, the 
advertiser would be expected to pay 
a premium. 

Here are a few of the problems 
which such a concept immediately 
brings to bear: 

1. Who is to establish the standard 
for measurement? Is it to be the over- 
all circulation of a magazine, or the 
exposure to the advertiser's ad in that 
magazine? Is it to be the listeners to 
the weekly schedule of a network op- 
eration, or a specific program, which 
an advertiser might buy? Or, would 
it be the listeners to the advertiser's 
commercial within the program? 

2. What organizations are to be ac- 
cepted as the proof of "guaranteed 
circulation"? Starch? Audit Bureau 
of Circulation? Nielsen? Would this 
remove all competition from the mea- 
surement field and establish a mo- 
nopoly, or can mam companies exist 
in such an atmosphere 

3. Who will establish the unit cost 
criterion? Will this be the same in 
magazines as it is in tv? Does a noter 
to a full page ad in Life receive the 
same amount of impact as a viewer 
to an advertiser's tv commercial? 

4. Would such a system eliminate 
the small budget advertiser in tv who 
would buy an unknown program only 
to find that its success and the pre- 
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Vacation bound? Co by kilocycle 




1 his consiimcr-t)pc copy is provided 
by WMT, a radio station in Eastern 
Iowa with ronsumer-type listeners — 
more, in fact, in its 33-connty primary 
area than all other radio stations in 
the area comhined. For details see 
the man from Katz. 
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San Francisco . . . 

where KCBS has "coverage 

that counts ! " Count 
the mail received by KCBS 
personality programs and 
you find pulling power, 
response in direct proportion 
to our Northern California 
population 




miuin he would have to pay would out- 
strip his pocketbook? Would networks 
experiment with quality programs 
without mass appeal (such as Omni- 
bus, See it Now, Meet the Press) if 
they were to know that the relatively 
low audience appeal would mean reve- 
nue penalties? Would the media in- 
sist upon greater control of editorial 
content in order to maximize their op- 
portunity of achieving their "guaran- 
tees?" 

5. What precedent is there in our 
economy to warrant such a concept? 
Does Procter & Gamble, in its manu- 
facture and distribution of a new prod- 
uct, guarantee to the retailer that it 
will sell? Should the retailers' sales 
fall below a certain figure, does P&G 
reimburse the retailer for any losses 
which might be incurred? Are maga- 
zines "guaranteeing" exposures to a 
commercial message once the maga- 
zine is brought into the home? 

D. W. CoYLE 

Director of Tv Research 

ABC 



50.000 WATTS 

Represented by CDS Radio 
Spot Sales 



OPEN MINDED 

Please forward 10 reprints of your 
outstanding article "Are you morning- 
minded or open-minded?" in the 13 
June issue, and bill us accordingly. 
This is certainly another example of 
sponsor ringing the bell. Keep up the 



good work. 



John R. Mahoney 
Commercial Manager 
WIBG, Phila. 



• There are no reprints of this article, hut 
copies of the 1 3 June issue are available at 
$.50 for 1-10 copies, $.40 for 11-50 copies. 



HANDLING FILM 

We are endeavoring to set up a 
standard operating procedure for the 
handling, shipping and storing of film 
commercials. While we have ideas of 
our own which we will use, we are 
trying to gather other ideas and sys- 
tems to study and incorporate. 

We would appreciate it greatly if 
you would send us copies of any arti- 
cles which you may have run in your 
magazine which explain how agencies 
handle, ship and store their film 
commercials. 

Thomas S. Cadden 
Radio-Tv Director 
Krupnick & Associates 
St. Louis 

• The 8 February 1934 Issue of SPONSOR 
earriril a story on film service firms. These firms 
Hiil about $53,000,000 worth of business In han- 
dling filmed commercials for producers, agencies 
and sponsors In 195-1. 



INVESTIGATE 

I have been looking in SPONSOR for 
the lyrics of Hank Fort's song "Inves- 
tigate" but have been unable so far 
to find them. Can it be that I have 
missed thein? 

Max D. Paglin 
Legal Asst. to 
Commissioner Bartley 
FCC 

• Reader Paglin Is referring to the song wrlt- 
len by Hank Fort, AS* AP and presented at 
SPONSOR'S Tv Pioneer Dinner. It did not run 
in the magazine, however. The lyrics went, in 
part, "The problems that confront the tv indus- 
try/ Are earning much concern from the FCC/ 
But simple solutions are now passe/ This Is the 
way . . . we do it today/ Investigate . . . investi- 
gate/ If the prohlem is small or the problem is 
great/ We deliberate and procastlnate/ But investi- 
gate and then we legislate. 

Should politico 1 be assigned their equal time?/ 
Should tv shows delete any theme of crime/ To 
help combat the juvenile delinquency ?/ Should 
we make it for "pay" or give It for "free?*' In- 
vestigate,*' . . . etc. 



BUYERS' GUIDE 

I want to comment on your 1955 
Buyers' Guide. This is an excellent 
compilation of program material, 
which should prove very useful and 
helpful to many buyers in the business. 
I am sure they share my sentiments. 
You are to be congratulated on another 
fine contribution to the industry, 
Arthur S. Pardoll 
Director of Broadcast Media 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
New York 



The Buyers' Guide certainly contains 
much valuable information. As some 
of us here reviewed its contents the 
other day, the remark, "I wish we had 
this book last month" was made sev- 
eral times. 

Thaddeus S. Kelly 
Radio-Tv Supervisor 
McCann-Erickson 
New York City 



Congratulations on a terrific book 
listing all of the various types of pro- 
grams and also, thanks for the nice 
job you did with the radio and tv 
farm directors. I appreciate this a 
great deal. This should serve as a 
ready reference for a good many peo- 
ple are constantly calling me for such 
information. 

Phil Alampi 

Farm & Garden Director 

WRCA 

New York 

(Please turn to page 303) 
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I 

WHAT IS "HARD SELL 

i 




A COMMERCIAL THAT WHISPERS, 
■ OR ONE THAT SHOUTS? 



4t>N TV? 




A FUNNY COMMERCIAL, OR A 
SERIOUS, FACTUAL ONE? 





,as in practically everything else, what is one advertiser's 
meat, may very often be another's poison. 

At McCann-Erickson, we approach each individual TV 
advertiser's problem, as an individual problem. 

And we have found, more often than not, that when the 
inventiveness and creative skills of able people— thoroughly 
seasoned specialists in all phases of TV 

. . - combines with the wealth of experience gained from placing 
over one billion two hundred million dollars of advertising . . . 

the usually inevitable result is the kind of hard-hitting TV that 
sells products, service and ideas with force and efficiency. 



4. 



A GENTLY PRODDING MESSAGE, 
OR ONE THAT SLEDGE-HAMMERS 
THE STORY HOME? 



M c CANN-ERICKSON, ,nc. 

ADVERTISING 

New York. Boston. Cleveland. Detroit. Louisville. Chicago, 
Houston, Dallas. Portland, Los Angeles. San hrancisco 




KSDO 

TOPS AGAIN 

In The Billion Dollar 
San Diego Market 

For years we've been telling the same 
story . . . KSDO is tops in San Diego. Just 
in case you like fiddling with ratings — 
here's the whole ball of wax as reported 
by Mister Hooper. 

HOOPER RADIO 
AUDIENCE INDEX 

Months: MAY-JUNE 1955 



TIME: 


KSDO 


Station #2 


Mon. thru Fri. 
8 am-12 noon 


25.5 


1 1.4 


Mon. thru Fri. 
12 noon-6 pm 


24.2 


17.1 


Sunday 

9 am-12 noon 


26.6 


9.7 


Sunday 

12 noon-6 pm 


57.0 


9.3 


Saturday 
8 am-6 pm 


37.2 


15.1 



KSDO "KASH BOX" 

absolutely the biggest Label-Pull 
in San Diego 

135,000 LETTERS 
135,000 LABELS 

in less than 6 months. 

Write — Call 
For Availabilities 



KSDO 



1130 KC 5000 WATTS 




S. NATIONAL BANK BLDC. 
SAN DIECO 1, CALIF. 
BEImont 2-2041 

KSDO 

7 730 K C 5000 WATTS 

Representatives 

John E. Pearson Co. 
New York — Chicago 
Daren McCavren — San Francisco 
Hugh Fe Itis — Associates — Seattle 
H. Quenton Cox & Assoc., Portland 
Walt Lake — Los Angeles 




by Bob F oreman 

Full program pivot: tv's 7:30-8 "feecl-iii" block 

Having conditioned myself over »o many months and pages 
to avoid the factual in favor of the conjectural, I find it diffi- 
cult to tailor this tract to the particular editorial slant of the 
issue. However, I will attempt to marshal a few "fall facts" 
as they have appeared before me and as they seem to bear 
upon the coming season of television. 

The more obvious items, mentioned in this series before, 
include the decided trend toward family-type programing. 
This concept made its hat out of the straws in the wind of 
this present season's activities in television; to wit, Lassie 
and Disney and a few other isolated cases in point where the 
programs have by their virtue and time slot attracted sizeable 
numbers of children and adults in about a 50-50 proportion. 

CBS intelligently inspected this and then applied the re- 
search to its program-structure by the adroit method of clear- 
ing out Monday through Friday from 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
Next season the aim is to fill this half-hour strip with family 
shows, shows which will not drive the youngsters away, shows 
which will get them to keep the dial CBS-wards and bring 
Mom and Pop into the room to watch the show too. An ideal 
climate for die advertising of many products; an excellent 
technique to assure large numbers of homes tuning in and a 
sizeable viewers-per-set figure. With one possible exception, 
it seems to me the properties lined up will achieve same. 

Since NBC programing at that time next year presumably 
will be about as it was this year, the new look at CBS, of 
course, pits this network solidly against ABC. What the out- 
come will be is hard to say. Whether Disneyland or Rin Tin. 
Tin or The Lone Ranger will suffer remains to be seem Sets- 
in-use should climb, however, making it possible for the pro- 
grams on both networks to prosper. Nevertheless, NBC, with 
its decidedly different programing (news and 15-minute 
musicals), may hold onto most of its audience, making for 
three happy sponsors per half hour. 

However, if CBS steals the show, it will hurt ABC's rise 
not only at 7:30 but in the shows that use these slots as feed* 
ins. The CBS plan could force NBC to alter its programing. 

Another fact, reported as a whisp of smoke on the horizon 
some months ago in these pages, was the "adult Western" 
binge. Pardner, we'll see plenty of 10-gallon hats and six 
shooters in our living rooms this fall, adorning shows that 
{Column continues page 18) 
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fastest from'Mjf 

market! 



POPULATION 

1940 ....... 88,415 

1953 197,000 j 

RETAIL SALES 
1940 ... % 20,251,000 
1953 . . . $184,356,000* 



FIGURES 



and 
fACTS 



RANKS 92nd IN EFFEC- 
TIVE BUYING INCOME 

HIGHEST PER CAPITA 
INCOME IN LOUISI- 
ANA 

WORLD'S MOST COM 
PLETE OIL CENTER 

CHEMICAL CENTER OF THE SOUTH 

DEEP WATER PORT 



To see your sales reach 
their greatest heights in 
this rich petrochemical 
market, select WAFB-TV, 
Baton Rouge's first TV 
station, with highly-rated 
network and local shows 
from 6:55 am to midnight. 

Tom E. Gibbens 
PRESIDENT & Gen. Manager 

Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 
National Representative 




'East Baton Rouge Parish,Survey 
of Buying Power, 19}4 



AGENCY AD LIBS (Continued) 

are adult to varying degrees. In each of these cactuscapers, 
it is safe to say that the amount of gun play will be in inverse 
proportion to the amount of plot and it is to be hoped that 
characterization will, at least here and there, live up to the 
description ''adult" by appearing in tones of gray instead 
of all black or all white. 

There will be more spectaculars and more competition 
for name talent and name writers than there was even this 
passing year. All of which means budgets are still in for 
a hike — as they have to be to accommodate such boosts. 

It's entirely possible CBS may have its first competition 
for daytime audiences what with NBC's new moves and sales. 
However, the CBS lineup of personalities and easy-goin' 
formats will still be hard to beat and they fully deserve the 
lead they've gotten which they mean to hold on to if they can. 

I wish I had a tireless editorial curiosity which would 
compel me to delve into how many new advertisers are sched- 
uled to take the plunge into network tv. On the surface, it 
looks like there won't be many new names or logotypes before 
the cameras; instead the big users seem to be getting bigger. 

Spot and local-program television is bound to increase 
since good network time is harder and harder to come by. 
Furthermore, the quantity as well as quality of product being 
offered for sale on a market basis, both first run and rerun, 
is far greater in quality as well as quantity. 

They tell me that video tape is getting closer by the minute 
and next year it would be exciting news to find some in use 
if only on a once-in-a-while trial basis. 

As for color, it still seems a long way off mainly for 
economic reasons. But the General at NBC has a cutie up 
his sleeve and he may darn well be right about doing his kid 
strips in full color for it's the kids, he believes, that can 
hurry the hues along for all of us. 

Which brings me to radio. I honestly believe that we'll 
see more and more advertisers rediscovering the medium. 
Some really creative programing, adapted to the problems 
of the day, is bound to pay off. Our methods of checking 
this elusive medium should be sharper by next fall, and our 
ability to buy it more flexible. Both of these fall facts should 
contribute to radio's rebirth. 

In conclusion, it should be a rewarding year, all in all, 
for advertiser and audience alike and a hectic but interesting 
one for those engaged in any phase of broadcasting. * * * 



Letters to Bob Foreman tire welcomed 

Do you always agree with the opinions Bob Foreman ex- 
presses in "Agency Ad Libs?" Bob and the editors of SPONSOR 
would be hap\>y to receive and print comments from readers- 
Address Bob Foreman, c/o sponsor, 40 E. 49 St. 
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BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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Big Mike is staking out claim to some 100,000 addi- 
tional families as a result of KFAB's switch to NBC 
from CBS. These listeners represent, in round num- 
ber, those lost to other CBS stations with overlap- 
ping primary areas . . . three CBS stations in a 
300-mile line. KFAB is the only NBC station in the 
same area. The situation is even more favorable to 
KFAB when you compare the "CBS frequencies" . . . 
570— WNAX Yankton, 590— WOW Omaha, and 
580— WIBW Topeka. It's simple arithmetic that 
the CBS audience will now be split three ways. 

It all adds up to the fact that "three in a row gives 
NBC-KFAB an even bigger show." 

Free & Peters will be glad to tell you how they feel 
about it. So will General Manager Harry Burke. 
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KFAB 
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(PICTURED BELOW) Largest indoor arena in the world, Alabama's Coliseum in 
Montgomery seats 13,000 with vision unblocked by supporting pillars because 
ol its unique suspended concrete root. Strikingly new in design, the Coliseum 
is proving a great aid in the expansion of agriculture and industry in the 
New South! 





giving way to the NEW 



The Old Order . . . the era of Crinoline skirts and Mimosa- 
fringed mansions ... is now replaced by an industrial and agricul- 
tural growth remarkable in any section of the country. Vibrant 
growth, boundless energy, optimism and opportunity are the 
Order of the New. 

WSFA-TV serves this area from the capitol city of Mont- 
gomery . . . serves a population of 1,118,643, producing retail sales 
in 1954 of $667,339,000.00. A keynote to the tremendous develop- 
ment of this area is the fact that Metropolitan Montgomery out- 
ranks in retail-sales-per-household such cities as Birmingham, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Baltimore and San Diego. The pattern of 
this area is tailor-made for television. And WSFA-TV's coverage 
is a new, un-duplicated audience receiving "Class A" television 
service for the first time. 

An increasing list of advertisers are recognizing the "changing 
order" . . . and are now reaching and selling this new market on 
WSFA-TV in Montgomery, Alabama! 




Channel 




New, unduplicated, regional coverage with 316.000 »off». 
from a 1,040 fool antenna, 21 milts south of Montgomery, 
favorable terrain, plus quality programming, puis WSFA- 
TV's picture in homei all the way la. the Cult Coastt 




WSFA-TV 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

HOYT ANDRES, Station Mgr. • JOHN HUGHES, Salei Mgr. 

TELEVISION 



WSFA-TV MARKET DATA 

Population 1,118,643 
Total Retail Sales 5667,339,000.00 
Consumer Spendable Income $963,398,000.00 

Note: In retail- to let- per- haute hold, Montgomery Metropoli- 
tan area outrank* Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleoni, 
Baltimore, Clncinnotl ond San Dlega. 

Owned ond operated by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
The Daily OMohaman, Oklahoma City Times, The 
Former-Stockman, WKY, WKY-TV & WSFA 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 






CONTINENT BROADCASTING COMPANY 

President: Todd Storz 



J Every Omaha daytime quarter hour 

f —save four— belongs to KOWH. In 

! 18 quarters, KOWH has more than 

J half the available audience.* Ayer- 

■ age a.m. audience: 46.6Cf: afternoon, 
I 49A<%; all-day 48.3%. You can't 
I bin a bad time. Now is the time for 

■ KOWH to come to your aid. Call 

■ for an H-R man, or KOWH General 
' Manager, Virg Shaipe. 

'Hooper Continuing Measurements. 8 a. in. -6 p.m. Mon.-Sat., Feb.-Mav. 1955 



WHB, Konsos City 
Represented by 
John Blair & Co. 



WTIX, New Orleons 
Represented by 
Adam J. Young, Jr. 



KOWH, Omaha 
Represented by 
H-R Reps., Inc. 
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1. New on Television Networks 

SPONSOR 



Amcr Chicle, LIC. for Dcntyne 
Amcr Chicle, LIC 
Amer Oil Co, Bait 

Amcr Motors, Dctr 

Amcr Tobacco, NY, for Lucky Strike 

Armour & Co, Chi 

Borden* NY 

Brown. & Williamson, Louisville, Ky 
CBS-Col. NY 

Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich 
Ccncral Foods, White Plains 
Cihson- Crccting Ca/d Co, Cin 
Gillette, Boston 
Hamm Brewing, St Piul 
Hazel Bishop, NY 

Intcrnatl Ccllucotton, Chi, for Kleenex 

I 

Intcrnatl Ccllucotton, Chi, for Kleenex 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis 

S. Cv lohnson & Son, Racine, Wis 



Liggett & Myers, NY 
Maytag Co, Newton, la 

Pe"t Milk, St Louis 



Pet Milk. St Louis 

Pharmaceuticals, Newark, for Ceritol, 

Serutan, RDX 
P&C, Cin, tor Lilt, Prell i 

Procter & Gamble, Cin, for Lilt 

Procter & Gamble, Cin 

Procter & Camblc, Cin 
Prudential Insurance, Newark 
RCA, NY 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco, Winston Salem, 

NC, for Winstons 
SOS, Chi 

Schick, Inc, Stamford, Conn 

W. A. Sheaffcr. Ft Madison 

Swift & Co, Chi 
toni Co, Chi 
Toni Co, Chi 

Warner-Hudnut, NY, for Quick Home 

Pcrmanents 
Westinghouse Elec, Pittsburgh 

Whitehall Pharmacal, NY 



AGENCY 


STATIONS 


D-F-S. NY 
Ted Bates, NY 
Joseph Katz, Bait 


NBC 
NBC 
CBS 


B2 

104 

•15 




Gcycr Adv. NY' 
BBDO. NY 


ABC 
NBC 


full 
150 


net 


FC&B. Chi 


NBC 


126 




Y&R, NY 


NBC 


Bl 




Ted Bates. NY 


CBS 


1 3B 




Ted Bates. NY 


CBS 


75 




McManuS, John & Adams, 

Bloomficld Hills 
Y&R. NY 


CBS 
CBS 


66 
75 




Stockton. West & Burk- 

hart, Cin 
Maxon, Dctr 


ABC 
NBC 


full 
134 


net 


Campbell- Mithun, Mnnpls 


CBS 


30 




Raymond Spcctor, NY 


NBC 


7B 




FC&B Chi 


NBC 


127 




FC&B, Chi 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chi 


NBC 
NBC 


104 
97 




Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chi 


CBS 


69 




C&W, NY 
rvi c v» - c , ^ ni 


CBS 
CBS 


123 
119 




Gardner, St Louis 


NBC 


126 




Gardner, St Louis 


CBS 


87 




Edward Klctter, KY 


ABC 


I0B 




B-B-T, NY 


NBC 


127 




B-B-T, NY 


CBS 


150 




Y&R. NY 


CBS 


138 




B-B-T, NY 

Calkins & Holden, NY 
K&E, NY 
Wm Esty, NY 


CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 


59 

82 
Bl 




McC-E, SF 


CBS 


50 




K&E. NY 


NBC 


97 




Russel M. Seeds, Chi 


CBS 


119 




McC-E, Chi 
Leo Burnett, Chi 
Weiss & Cellcr, Chi 
K&E, NY 


ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 


full 
76 
101 
150 


net 


McC-E, NY 


CBS 


116 




B-B-T, NY 


CBS 


59 





PROGRAM. tim», start, duration 



Caesar Presents. M B 9 pm 4 |uly 13 wis 
Summer Theatre, alt T 9-9 30 pm, 5 July, 8 wks 
Windows, summer replacement for Person to Per 

son, alt T 9 30-10 pm; 21 June, 14 wks 
Dateline Disneyland, Sun 7 30 9 pm , 17 July only 
Your Play Time; replacement for Your Hit Parade 

Sat 10 30-11 pm. 18 June. 12 wks 
And Here's the Show; summer replacement for 

Cobcl. 3 of 4 Sat 10-10 30 pm 9 |uly 13 wks 
Make the Connection; reolaccmcnt for |utticc Th 

8 30-9 pm; I |uly; 13 wks 
Undercurrent; summer replacement for The Line 

Up; alt F 10-10 30 pm, 1 July. 13 wks 
Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts, alt M B 30 9 pm 

27 Juno: 52 wks 
Arthur Codfrcy Time; Th 11-11.15 am 16 June 

26 wks 

Johnny Carson Show, alt Th 10-10 30 pm 7 |uly 
52 wks 

Dateline Disneyland July 17. 1955, Sun 7 30-9 

pm; 17 |uly Only 
Highlights of the Week in th: World ot Sports 

F 10-10 30 pm; 1 July 9 wks 
Windows; summer replacement for Person to Per 

son: alt T 9 30-10 pm; 21 |unc. 14 wks 
The Dunningcr Show, Sat B 30-9 pm; 2 July 10 
wks 

Cameo Theatre; alt Sun 10-10 30 pm; 3 July B 
wks 

Summer Theatre- alt T 9-9:30 pm, S July B wks 
Robert Montgomery Presents the Johnson's Wai 

Summer Theatre; alt M 9.30-10 30 pm 4 July 

10 wks 

Spotlight Pl.syhousc; summer replacement for the 
New Red Skclton Show; alt T 9 30-10 pm, 21 
June; t4 wks 
Tv's Top Tunes, Sat 10-10:30 pm; 9 July. 55 wks 
To be announced; alt T B-B.30 pm; 12 July 52 
wks 

And Here's the Show: summer replacement for 
Gobcl; 3 out of 4 Sat 10-10:30 pm. 9 July. 
13 wks 

Spotlight Playhouse; summer replacement for the 
New Red Skelton Show: alt T 9.30-10 pm; 21 
June; 14 wks 

Masquerade Party; alt W 9-9.30 pm; 13 July. 52 
wks 

Cameo Theatre, alt Sun 10-10:30 pm; 3 July; B 
wks 

Those Whiting Girls; alt M 9-9.30 pm; 4 |uly B 
wks 

Undercurrent; summer replacement for The Line 

Up; alt F 10-10:30 pm; 1 July; 13 wks 
Down You Co: alt Sat 9:30-10 pm; II June; 4 wks 
Carry Moore Show; alt M 10.1S-10.30 am; 2S July 
Caesar Presents; M B-9 pm: 4 July; 13 wks 
The Bob Cummings Show; Th B-B:30 pm; 7 July; 
52 wks 

Carry Moore Show; alt F 10:30-10:45 am; 15 July. 
S2 wks 

Robert Montgomery Summer Theatre: alt M 9 30- 

10:30 pm; 4 July; 10 wks 
To be announced; alt T B-B:30 pm; 19 July, 52 

wks 

Dateline Disneyland. Sun 7 30-9 pm; 17 July only 
Carry Moore Show, alt F 10:30-10-4$ am. 15 lulv 
Dollar a Second, T 9:30-10 pm; 5 July: 8 wks 
Your Play Time; replacement for Your Hit Parade, 

Sat 10:30-11 pm IB June: 12 wks 
Studio One summer Theatre; M 10-11 pm: 20 

June; 13 wks 
Down You Co; alt Sat 9:30-0 pm; 11 June 







Cuiil M 
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In next issue: Arir and Renetced on Radio Networks ; Broadcast Industry Executive* ; 
Meir Firms, IS'eic Offices, Changes of Address; Station Changes; Afir Agency Appointments 
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AGENCY 


STATIONS 


Borden, NY 


D-C-S-S, NY 


CBS 


71 


Chrysler Corp, Dodge Div, Dctr 


Crant Adv, Detr 


ABC 


175 


Chrysler Corp, Dodge Div, Dctr 


Crant Adv, Dctr 


ABC 


119 


Colgate-Palmolive, Jersey City 


Ted Bates, NY 


CBS 


130 


Chun King, Duluth 


JWT, Chi 


CBS 


73 


General Mills, Mnnpls 


D-F-S, NY 


CBS 


88 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co, San Jose 


N. W. Ayer, SF 


CBS 


64 


Knomark Mfg, Bklyn, for Lanol-White 


Emil Mogul, NY 


ABC 


115 


Thos. J. Lipton, Hoboken 


Ted Bates, NY 


CBS 


75 


P&C, Cin, for Tide & Prell 


Benton & Bowles, NY 


CBS 


123 


P&C, Cin, for Spic & Span, Cheer, Joy 


B-B-T, NY 


CBS 


11 


P&C, Cin, for Ivory Flakes, Cheer 


Y&R, NY 


CBS 


115 


P&C, Cin, for Oxydol, Dreft, Ivory 


Benton & Bowles, NY 


CBS 


102 


Snow, Camay 






P&C, Cin, for Ivory Soap, Duz, 


Compton, NY 


CBS 


93 


Cleem, Crisco 






Schlitz, Milw 


Lennen & Newell, NY 


CBS 


122 


Toni, Chi 


Leo Burnett, Chi 


CBS 


76 


Wm. Wrigley, )t„ Chi 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chi 


CBS 


11 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Carry Moore; F 11:15-11:30 am; 8 July; 52 wks 
Break the Bank; Sun 10-10:30 pm; 3 July; 52 wks 
The Danny Thomas Show; alt T 9-9:30 pm; 12 

July; 52 wks 
The Millionaire; W 9-9:30 pm; 6 July; 52 wks 
Carry Moore; alt Th 10:15-10:30 pm; 14 July; 52 

Valiant Lady; M, W, F 12-12:15 pm; 1 June; 52 
wks 

Houseparty; F 2:45-3 pm; 29 July; 52 wks 
Masquerade Party; W 9-9:30 pm; 26 June; 13 wks 
Arthur Codfrey's Talent Scouts; alt M 8:30-9 pm;, 

27 June; 52 wks 
On Your Account; M-F 4:30-5 pm; 4 July; 52 wks 
Search for Tomorrow; M-F 12:30-12:45 pm; 4. 

juiy; 52 wks 
Brighter Day; M-F 4-4:15 pm; 4 July; 52 wks 
Welcome Traveler; M^F 1:30-2 pm; 4 July; 52 wkss 

Cuiding Light; M-F 12:45-1 pm; 4 July; 52 wks 5 

Playhouse of Stars; F 9-9:30 pm; 1 July; 52 wkj 

(after 7 Oct 9:30-10 pm) 
Carry Moore; alt Th 10:15-10:30 pm; 7 July; 4 

wks 

Gene Autry; 7-7:30 pm; 9 July; 52 wks 



3. Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION NEW AFFILIATION 



Bruce Armstrong 
Elias B. Baker 
George W. Bamberger 
C. H. Bobertz 
Charles W. Butler 
Richard N. Confer 
Ruth Davis 
Mike Donovan 
George F. Drake 
James Eysler 
Richard J. Farricker 
John P. Fineran 

Henry C. Flower, Jr, 
T. Robert Carry 
John Caunt 
Porter Harder 
Robert E. Healy 
Murray Hysen 
Walter A. Lawrence 
Harry A. Lee 
Kenyon Lee 
Myron S. Lewis 
N. R. Lorman 
William J. Lyons 
James K. Maloney 
David B. McCall 
Joel McPheron 
Samuel W. Meek 
John E. Mosman 
Arthur Napoleon 
William Patterson 
Stan Pforr 
Gail M. Raphael 
Stanley Resor 
Thomas P. Rhoades 
Norman Rose 
Arthur R. Ross 
Thomas J. Ross 
Theodore W. Schwamb 
John H. Sheldon 
Lloyd Stackhouse 
William J. Stenson 
Henry P. Stockbridge 
Norman H. Strouse 
Felix M. Sutton 
Sylvan Taplinger 
Bill Tuttle 
Alex M. Victor 
W. W. Woodbridge Jr. 
Parker Wood 
Sherm Wright 



Y&R, NY 

Cunningham & Walsh, NY 

Gardner Adv, St. Louis, acct exec 

Clark & Bobertz, Det, vp 

Gardner Adv, St. Louis, asst acct exec 

Campbell-Mithun, Mnnpls, acct exec 

Norton & Condon, NY 

B&B, NY, asst media dir 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chi, exec planner 

Wm. Weintraub, NY 

Kudner, Detr, mgr 

Westinghouse Elec Supply Co, NY, gen adv & sis prom 
mgr 

J. Walter Thompson, NY, v.p. 

Emil Mogul, NY, asst mdsg & mktg dir 

Crant, Hllywd, r-tv dir 

BBDO, NY, media dir 

McCann-Erickson, NY, vp & gen mgr 

Crey Adv, NY, group supvr 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, NY, acct supvr 

Philippine Adv Assoc, Manila & Tokyo, pres 

McManus, John & Adams, Det, vp 

Hudson Pulp & Paper, NY, adv dept 

Product Services, NY, dir of mdsg & sis prom 

BBDO, NY 

Lennen & Newell, NY, art dir 

David J. Mahoney, NY, copy chief 

Ceyer Adv, NY, vp 

J. Walter Thompson, NY, v.p. 

Maxon, NY 

Free-lance writer 

Crant, NY, mng dir r-tv 

Bozell & Jacobs, Seattle, acct exec 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, NY, vp 

J. Walter Thompson, NY, pres 

Hudson Motor, Detr, dir of publ rels 

Doyle, Dane Bern bach, LA, copy chf 

Tv writer, prodcr 

Ruthrauff, & Ryan, NY, vp 

Edwards Food, LA, sis prom & adv mgr 

Kudner, NY, special assignments 

Bozell & Jacobs, Seattle, asst mgr 

Weiss & Geller, Chi, timebuyer 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, NY, dir of mdsg 

J. Walter Thompson, Detr,/mgr, dir vp, 

Wm. H. Weintraub, NY 

Hirshon-Carfield, NY 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, NY, vp in r-tv 

Western Adv, LA 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Seattle, vp & mgr 
B,S, F & D, LA, vp 
Bowman & Block, r-tv dir 



Cunningham & Walsh, NY, acct exec 
Carl S. Brown, NY, vp & acct exec 
Same, acct group supvr 
Same, also gen mgr 
Same, acct exec 

McCann-Erickson, LA, acct exec 
Product Services, NY, publ dir 
Same, assoc media dir 

MacFarland Aveyard, Chi, vp & creative dir 
Peck Adv, NY, acct exec, member creative group 
McC-E, Detr, vp & acct serv group hd 
K&E, NY, prom dept mdsg specialist 

Same, vice chmn of the bd 
Erwin, Wasey, LA, acct exec 
Same, vp in chg W Coast r-ty 
Same, SF, acct exec 
Same, exec vp 

Ceyer Adv, NY, project dir, res 

K&E, Chi, vp in chg Chi office 

J. Walter Thompson, SF, Pacific area mgr 

Same, Miami, hd Miami office 

Biow-Beirn-Toigo, NY, assoc acct exec 

Same, vp & member of plans bd 

Bozell & Jacobs, NY, asst to vp in chg r-J-y 

Same, also vp 

Same, vp & creative dir 

Compton, NY, acct group 

Same, vice chmn of the bd 

Biow-Beirn-Toigo, NY, mgr of r-tv 

Biow-Beirn-Toigo, Hllwyd, mgr r-tv 

Same, vp in chg r-tv, E Coast 

Same, vp in chg creative serv 

Lennen & Newell, NY, vp & copy group hd 

Same, chmn of the bd 

Campbell-Ewald, Detr, dir of publ rels 

Same, acct exec 

Campbell-Ewald, NY, E mgr, r-tv 
Lennen & Newell, NY, vp & acct exec 
Erwin, Wasey, LA, sr acct exec 
Same, Detr, acct exec rep 
Same, vp & asst gen mgr 
Campbell-Mithun, Chi, chief r-tv timebuye"r 
Y&R, NY, acct exec 
Same, NY, pres 

Biow-Beirn-Toigo, NY, copy group hd 

Peck Adv, NY, dir of r-tv 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, N, hd r-tv dept 

Francis D. Conda, Hllwyd, r-tv dir & acct exec 

D-F-S, SF, vp & gen mgr 

Same, exec vp 

Wm. A. Melrod Adv, Buffalo, vp in chg r-tv 



4. Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



R, E. Anthony 
Archibald Douglass Jr 
James S. Fish 
B. A. Graham 
R. P. Cwinn 
H. A. Hebberd, Jr 
Durwood Markle, Jr 
Henry Schachte 
Leyla Sefa 
Maxwell Silverstein 
H. R. Warren, Jr 
Paul H. Willis 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



Pabst Brewing, Chi, dir of personnel & distr rel 
Erwin, Wasey, LA, sr acct exec 

Sunbeam, Chi 
Sunbeam, Chi 

Stokely-Van Camp, Indpls, adv dept 

BBDO, NY, contact 

Lever Bros, NY 

Standard Oil Co of NJ 

Glamorene NY, art dir 

Stokely-Van Camp, Indpls, adv dept 

Carnation Co, LA, asst vp & gen adv mgr 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Same, gen sis mgr 

Sicks' Seattle Brewing & Malt 

General Mills, Mnnpls, dir of adv 

Salem, chmn of bd 

Same, pres & gen mgr 

Same, asst to vp in chg mktg 

Brecher Bros Leather, NY, ind rels mgr 

Same, adv vp 

Zotox Pharmacal, Stamford, Conn, adv mgr 

Same dir adv 

Same, gen sis asst to vp 

Same, vp in chg adv 
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IS IOWA'S 



FAVORITE RADIO STATION 

FOR SPORTS AND SPORTS NEWS 




WHO WMT KRNT KWWL KICD KCRI KIOA KGLO WSUI KROS 
26.8% 16.5% 7.7% 4.4% 3.9% 3.2% 2.4% 1.9% 1.9% 1.8% 



XHE facts above are a tiny fraction of Iowa's listening 
habits and preferences — now brought up to date in the 
seventeenth annual Iowa Radio-Television Audience Survey, 
by Dr. Forest L. Whan. 

You should have a copy, because this completely authoritative 
study can remove the danger of guess-work or "hunches"" 
from your promotion plans in Iowa. Please write us, or 
Free & Peters. 

WHO is glad that our own interests are also best served 
When you know the full truth about radio and television 
in Iowa. 

""II 




Affiliate 



FREE & PETERS, INC.. National Representatives 



BUY ALL of IOWA— 
Plus "lows Mm"— with 



Dm MoiiMs « % . 50,000 Walls 

Col. B.J. Palmer, PretJdenJ 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Map.isa* 
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Big budget or small, your prospects are lugger and better when von put vour mon»-\ on 
WXIX, Milwaukee's new CRS Television station. At card rates which are only 30' r In .id' 
as high as the cost of the other stations (maximum discounts applied). ha- t t< .\ >-i I 

in a matter of weeks to he the best buy — byfar— '\n the compact *even-counl v Milm-ik'- 
marketing area. In term.- of station break>, for example. (who-e average rjl'inc- 

bave gone up 16*1%) averages 138% more viewers per dollar than the second statii>n fwl 
average ratings have dropped 21.4%). . .and 352% more viewer- per dollar than the t hi r 
station (whose ratings have dropped 36.5%). Specifically, WXIX -tation break- deliver 
an average of 19 viewers per penny! Putting it another way, that's a co-t of only 52nnt 
per thousand ! 

Join the more than 300 local, national spot and network sponsor- who are now inve-tinc 
their advertising dollars on W\I\, and get more for your money in Milwaukee. 

WXIX Milwaukee CBS Owned Represented bv CBS Tele\i-inn Spot Sales 






CAPITAL TYPES #5 




THE CIVIL SERVANT 

Card-file memory that goes 
back to McKinley. Favor- 
ite song: "I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister 
Kate." Three-time winner 
of the Sack Race at the 
annual office picnic. 

Perennial winner at serv- 
ing the interests of ad- 
vertisers in the Washing- 
ton market is WTOP Radio, 
with ( 1 ) the larges t aver- 
age share of audience (2) 
the most quarter-hour 
wins (3 Washington's most 
popular local personal- 
ities and (4) ten times the 
power of any other radio 
station. WTOP represents 
the best for advertisers 
because it represents the 
best in broadcasting. 
That's why advertisers 
looking for capital sales 
results depend on Wash- 
ington's top station. 

WTOP RADIO 

Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 




Roger M. Greene 

Director of Advertising 
Philip Morris & Co., New York 



"When Casey Stengel sends in a new pitcher, it doesn't mean that 
the guy going out was no good. Perhaps a change of pace is 
advantageous.'' 

That's how Roger Greene, Philip Morris & Co. advertising direo 
tor. sums up PM's decision to drop / Love Lucy after more than five 
years, and the firm's switch to spot tv and outdoor advertising. He 
explains this tv event by saying that "spot tv seems like the answer 
to our problems today.'' Working closely with Television Bureau 
of Advertising, which proposed a spot tv schedule, Philip Morris is 
still spending more in tv than in any other medium. 

The new spot tv campaign, already on the air in one city, is the 
brainchild of Biow-Beirn-Toigo's executive v. p.. John Toigo (see 
"The two Toigos," sponsor, 7 and 21 March 1955). Greene went 
out to the West Coast to give client okays during the production of 
commercials (by Universal) . 

"We feel that it's wrong and often phony for an advertiser to 
insist that his product or all action surrounding his product receive 
undue stress in a commercial," says Greene. "Take these new com- 
mercials of ours — people smoke in these films almost exactly as they 
would off-camera. They don't make exaggerated motions and don't 
grin into the camera." 

Done in pantomime, the films show such everyday occurrences as 
a wife tying a man's bow-tie. a husband helping a wife zip her dress, 
two young people reading together on a beach. In each instance, 
there's a jingle and a voice-over emphasizing that PM's are "gentle." 

"Among our contributions to these commercials was client availa- 
bility," says Greene. "It's easy to buy something from a storyboard, 
but in the medium where most of our money is spent, we feel it's 
important not to tie the producers' hands with preconceived notions. 
We're right on set to okay what goes on." 

He smokes all PM brands, is quiet-spoken, weighs what he says 
carefully. He sums up his life (some four and a half decades of it) : 
"I've spent all my life in Connecticut, some 20 years with Philip 
Morris." He lives in Weston. Conn., with his wife and three children. 

As advertising director of Philip Morris & Co.. Greene works with 
a different agency for each of PM's three brands: Biow-Beirn- 
Toigo for Philip Morris. Benton & Bowles for Parliaments, Leo Bur- 
nett for Marlboro. * * * 
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ON THE 
AIR 

August 1st 





with 

CBS Shows 

and 

Established Local 
Personalities 



Your Iowa campaign starts with Des Moines . . . state 
capital and largest city . . . the shopping and distribution 
center . . . salesmen's home base. And your Iowa 
campaign starts with KRNT-TV, the showmanship station 
with CBS shows that run away with the ratings 
sweepstakes, PLUS Central Iowa's favorite personalities 
with established audiences — and proved power 
to. move merchandise! 

Face the facts! The same showmanship savvy that always 
gives you the biggest Hooper and Pulse ratings in Des 
Moines Radio is now also running the newest know-how, 
go-now operation . , . KRNT-TV. 



KATZ HAS ALL THE FACTS 





FULL POWER, 316,000 WATTS 
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BEFORE 

you buy 
television 

time 
. 

in 

California 

look at the facts 
on 

KSBW-TV 

Channel 8 
ABC, CBS, NBC 



Exclusively 
serving 
central coast area 
of California 



Population 474- ,93 3 
Tv homes 11 0,879 
Spendable Income $789,703,000 



KSBW 




1 



RADIO TELEVISION 
1380JCCJ I Channel 8 

SAUNAS - MONTEREY 



r 



CALIFORNIA 



CBS, NBC, ABC, DuMONT 




by Joe Csida 

Big shows to make ? 54-'5o specs look loio budget 

As unbecoming as it may be to sneak a bow for our pre- 
dictions for last season, we just can't resist . . . just a small, 
quick one. For in a couple of areas our slightly nicked crys- 
tal ball revealed some fairly accurate glimpses into the fu» 
ture. Like, for instance, we said that television was being 
saturated with situation comedies both live and film and that 
many of these would come upon hard times. How true this 
turned out to be is indicated by just one web's fall program- 
ing line-up. At CBS TV, out of 18 shows going on the air, 
only five are situation comedies. 

We also pointed out that some of the better shows featuring 
country music would find large, loyal, sponsor-profitable 
audiences. Ozark Jubilee on ABC TV, against some really 
rugged competition, has indeed .found same to be true. 

So with a new fall upcoming we drag out our spheroid and 
dim the lights once more to see what September 1955 may 
hold. On the most elaborate and expensive program level, a 
repeat and an extension of what took place last autumn seems 
"to show clearly. Largely inspired by the eagerness, nay, the 
urgent necessitv to sell color television, the networks (and 
notably NBC TV) delivered the most spectacular, costly and 
often entertaining shows yet presented. Color, for many rea- 
sons, will require the same kind of promotion throughout 
1955 and 1956, and the result will be spectacular program- 
ing in tint to make some of the best previous efforts seem like 
low-budget productions. 

On these highest levels programing will be stimulated by 
yet another development: The current tussel between fee and 
free television. It becomes increasingly clear that the major 
video networks will try to meet toll tv's argument that free 
television can't afford to bring viewers top Broadway show 
and motion picture attractions by putting on a number of just 
such" attractions. This, it would seem, is exactly what's be- 
hind current (as of the time this is written) negotiations be- 
tween a couple of the top webs and Alexander Korda for the 
multi-million dollar Sir Laurence Olivier production of 
"Kin"; Richard, III."' This also account- for reports that 
NBC's Pat Weaver is considering bankrolling one or more 
top legit productions with the idea of presenting the opening 
night performance as a tv spectacular. There is little doubt, 
according to the visions coming through in our crystal globe* 
that fall will see acceleration of effort^ in this direction. 
(Column continues page 32) 
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ulse Pounds it Home 






tatwn 



°"He , op 10 mult , week|y shows inthismarket 
10 are on VVSM-TV/ 



Of the top 25 shows in t his market. 23 are on WSM-T ^ 

• VVSM-TV „„, , 

—sored, buf in .„ ,, ten . nfl 

- ws — a u 9er :; n,9ht M ° nd - 




WSM-TV Channel 4 

NBC-TV Affiliate * Nashville, Tennessee 
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Showplace 
In 

BALTIMORE 
TELEVISION 



WMAR-TV 

CHANNEL Z 



erving 



s 

MOST OF 

MARYLAND 

AND 

THENSOME! 

ON MAXIMUM POWER 
TELEVISING COLOR 



SUNPAPERS TELEVISION, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 

Nlew Vork Detroit, Konsos City, Son Froncisco, 
Chicogo. Atlonto, Dollos, los Angeles 
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SPONSOR BACKSTAGE (Continued) 

One hardly need hold a seance to see that the motion pic- 
ture industiy this fall will plunge into video as it has been 
inevitable for a number of years that they would. Sparked 
by the work ABC has done in this direction, not only with the 
highly successful Walt Disney alliance, but in several other 
ways, the leading Hollywood filmmakers this autumn will 
make their greatest impact in the tv medium since its incep- 
tion. The W arner Brothers Present dramatic series and the 
MGM Parade, both slated for ABC, will only be two exam- 
ples of the celluloid capital's active participation in tv. 

Before 1 September, for example, it should surprise no one 
if, in addition to products specifically made for tv, a huge 
chunk of important theatrical film material reaches the na- 
tion's video screens. It is only a question of time before 
someone like Howard Hughes makes a deal to let loose the 
vaultfulls of feature-length films for television. And that goes 
whether the current dickering between the Hughes group and 
Tom O'Neil and Elliot Hymau pan? out or not. 

It is, of course, pertinent to any preview of the fall, that 
ABC has made substantial strides toward becoming a third 
major network, in a way which no previous web has ever 
challenged CBS's and NBC's supremacy. For, in addition 
to such influencing factors on top-level programing as the 
color drive and the free vs. fee fiasco, ABC's newly developed 
first line competitive position will force meaningful changes 
in programing activities at the two long-time top nets. 

The Mickey Mouse Club full hour, for example,? has long 
since stirred NBC to reevaluate and make plans for changing 
and strengthening their Howdy Doody, Pinky Lee and other 
shows. And as ABC develops power in other programing 
types, these same healthy stirrings will take place. 

Not fully appreciated in the ABC surge, and in its over-all 
influence toward better and stronger programing on all webs 
and all stations, is the American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres move into the record business. NBC has long had 
its RCA Victor division, and CBS its Columbia records, and 
while there is no direct operational tie between network oper- 
ations and record activities, programing is quite frequently 
and favorably effected by the family relationship. Apart 
from corporate kinships it has become increasingly apparent 
that the record-musie business and the television business can 
aid and abet one another with ideas, promotion, etc. 

Our crystal ball shows a clear picture of ABC, with its new 
record division, making substantial contributions in this area, 
too, toward better programing. 

And talking of records, we believe the fall will find disk 
jockeys moving more strongly into the national programing 
picture than ever before. CBS's deal with Chicago's greatly 
talented Howard Miller (with his radio web show kicking off 
18 July, to be followed by tv later) will go a long way toward 
proving the soundness of program of this genre. 

We have run out of space, so some of the pretty pictures in 
our glass globe will have to hold, but the wrap-up vision 
which appears to us for the fall is that advertisers and agen- 
cies will have a greater choice of more strong and exciting 
programs than they've ever had before. 



★ ★ ★ 
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Radio in Baltimore is 




The only way to reach every family in the 
Baltimore Trading Area is by radio. Radio offers 
98.6% penetration of the whole Baltimore met- 
ropolitan area. No other advertising medium of- 
fers anything like this penetration. The only way 
to get your message to everybody is radio! Yes!— 

Radio in Baltimore is 



And the big bargain buy in Baltimore radio is 
W-l-T-H. Top Nielsen circulation in the home 
county goes to W-l-T-H, Combined with low, 
low rates, W-l-T-H delivers more listeners-per- 
dollar than any other radio or TV station in Balt- 
imore, Ask your Forjoe man for the whole story! 

IN BALTIMORE BUY 




Tom Tinsley, President 



R. C. Embry, Vice President 



National Representatives: Forjoe & Co. 
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agency profile 



Theodore J. Gruneivtilti 

Radio-tv director 
Hicks & Greist, New York 




There may come a time in the near future when Ted Grunewald, 
Hicks & Greist radio-tv director, will earn the title among admen as, 
"the agencyman willing to handle almost anything. ' 

For one thing, he helped cook up a scheme involving a three-ton 
elephant which trampled all over a client's product for some demon- 
stration tv commercials (Sandran floor covering)* 

"Our aim is to be undismayed," Grunewald told SPONSOR, then 
went on to mention some of the recent events at Hicks & Greist that 
he's taken in stride. "About a year and a half ago, when I joined 
the agency, our air billings were $100,000. As of last month, we've 
been billing at the rate of $2.1 million, with a good chance we'Jl 
hit a $3 million total in air media for the year." 

The rapid expansion of the agency's air media business keeps him 
hopping to and from studios and around the country to stations 
when time clearance or production problems arise. Grunewald does 
hope to be in or near his Briarwood, Queens, home in October^ 
when he turns 31. He lives there with his wife and baby daughter,^ 

Hicks & Greist air clients range from network tv sponsors, like 
Dixie Cup Co., with Super Circus, ABC TV (alternate Sundays 
5:30-6:00 p.m.) to network radio clients like Glamorene, [Arthur 
Godfrey, CBS Radio, Fridays 10:15-10:30 a.m. I Also, Glamorene, 
Sandran, Broil Quick. Servel are heavy users of spot radio and tv. 

"Today radio is a better buy than it's ever been," Grunewald 
says. "And often strong independents are the best buys. Currently 
I'm very interested to see the effect of Monitor. It could easily 
change the whole structure of radio programing." 

To him the most important trend in television is the rivalrV be- 
tween the networks and various programing innovations emerging 
as a result. He feels "set penetration won t warrant color for a 
while in my opinion," but added that the agency is currently 
making a new Glamorene animated cartoon commercial in color to 
stud} color's potentialities. "That boosts the cost by 20$,"' Grune- 
wald notes, "but we feel the expected long life of the commercial 
warrants it. Besides, we'll show it at sales meetings and possibly 
in theaters." * * * 
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It's Christmas in July, September, 
January and all through the year for your 

product and market with TV's freshest, 
most exciting new variety revue . . . SHOWTIME. 

All tied up and ready for delivery . . . 

An exciting and startling new experience in TV musicals. 

The greatest array of "BIG NAME" talent ever assembled for local and 

regional sponsorship . . . the biggest 30 minutes in television. Reads like a 
who's who in Show Business and delivers an entertainment package unmatched 

in television today. Every week a brilliant new star-studded cast works 
for you, delivering great songs, hilarious comedy, top orchestral arrangements and 
thrilling dance routines . . . Stars like: Teresa Brewer, Ralph Flanagan, 

Peggy Lee, Tennessee Ernie, the De Castro Sisters, Frankie Carle 
and many more great audience names, all M.C.'d by TV's newest comic sensation . , . 





Here's a show you've been waiting for ... a show of 
top network calibre kept within a low budget for 
local and regional sponsors. 

SHOWTIME is BIG TIME ... in every way but cost, 
combining all the elements that build high ratings and sizzle 
sponsors' sales upward. 

SHOWTIME is YOUR TIME to act . . .for 39 great shows! 

Do your Christmas shopping now ! 

For complete details write, wire, phone or mail the 
attached coupon for all facts today. 



STUDIO FILMS, INC. 

Producers and Distributors of Television Films 

380 Madison Avenue/ New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 7-2590 
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SI rati is if til silt 



UJ! 



Chart covers half-hour syndicated film program* 



'asf 
rank 



« 




Top 7 0 shows in 10 or more markets 
Period 1-7 May 7955 

TITLE. SYNDICATOR. PRODUCER SHnw TVPf 



I Led Three lAvvs. Ziv (D) 



Knrff/f 7/1. NBC Fil.ti (0) 



.Mr. I#f.v(rlrl /Ktoinci/. Ziv (A) 



ll Utvvf rant. MCA Roland Reed (A) 



JLnilP Wolf, UTP, Gross-Krasne (D) 



Mfiti Behind the limine, MCA-TV Film (Doc) 



10 



Ciri/ IJefert'ire, MCA, Revue Prod. (D) 



Slipt'rilinli. Flamingo, R. Maxwell (K) 



Liberties, Guild Films (Mu.) 



Cisco Kid. Ziv (Wj 



Top 10 shows in 4 to 9 markets 



Passport to Hanger. ABC Film, Hal Roach (A) 



Life of Riley. NBC Film, Tom McKnight (C) 



Fot'eitju intrigue, Shsldon Reynolds (A) 



f»nt| Lombardo. 



MCA-TV F!lri, Guy Lombardo 
Films Inc. (Mu) 



.Mru/or of the Town, 



MC*-TV RK Gross 
Krasne (D) 



Favorite Story. Ziv (D) 



Till" H/iiMlcc. CBS Film, Joel Malone (M) 



■Stor mid the Story. Official Films. Inc. (D) 



Don tf. Fairbanks Presents. ABC Films (D) 



The Fnlvon. NBC Film (D) 
fiViil' An try, CBS Film (W) 



Average 
rating 


7- ST AT 1 0 N 
MARKETS 


5-ST AT 1 0 N 
MARKETS 


5-STATto k 

4 -STAT 10 N MARKETS MARKFTc 


NY LA 


Boston Mnpls. S. Fran 


Seattle- 
Atlanta Chicago Detroit Tacoma Wash 


Ba't. Buffalo Cint. 


22.fi 


5.4 73.9 

wabc K kttv 
9:oflpm StSOpm 


30 ? ")d & IRA 

wnac-tv ksto-tv kron-tv 
7:00pin $ :30pm 10:30pm 


76.4 75.5 25.5 76.9 77.7 

wsh tv wen tv wjbk-tv ktnt tv wrc tv 
10:30pm 9:30pm 9:30pm 7:00pm 10:30ptr 


74.5 37.5 27.£ 

what-lv wben-tv wlw-t 
10:30pm 9:30pm 7 :30d 


2J.8 
20.fi 


5.9 78 2 

'vor-tv kftv 
9 MiOpm 7 :30pm 


52 5 )J 7 55 o 

v r"( -tv k^l'»-tv koix 
« :30pm <J :30pm 9:00pm 


75.9 27.2 25.7 75.2 

wgn tv wwj-tv kinc-tv wre-tv 
s :00pm 10.00pm 9.30pm 7:00pm 


72.9 78.4 

wbal-tv wgrtv 
10:30pm 10 30pm 


5.8 73.7 

"■ahc tv knit 
10:30pni 10:00pn 


79 5 34 2 20 0 

1 7 .J ^ •* . X XV. V 

wnac-tv kstp-tv kron-tv 
10:30pm 9:30pin 10:30pm 


78.9 7 7.9 20.7 22.7 7 7.5 

wsb-tv uhkh wwj-tv klngtv wmal-ti 
7:00pm S :30pm 9:30pm 9:00pm 10 :0Opm 


73.2 79.9 76.5 

whal-tv wer tv wlw t 
10:30pm T :00pm 9:3»P' 


18.7 


6.7 23.7 

wand kttv 
7 :30pm 7 :30pm 


70.0 25.2 

kevd-lv kron-tv 
7:00pm S :30pm 


22.4 78.7 73.7 1 76.2 24.0 9.1 

waga-tv komo tv Ht(m-tv | wmar-tv wgr-tv wrno-*" 
9:30pm 7;30pm 10:30pm| i( l: 30pm 7:00pm 3:30* 


18. f 


5.4 

ktlv 

S:30pm 


77 4 20 5 

wnac-tv wceo-tv 
11 :30;>in £ :30pm 


76.8 70.9 

klne-tv wttE 
8:30pm 9:0<ipm 


7 3.f 

Vfkrc-i 
10:30p 


17.!) 


6.6 8.7 

wchs-tv kttv 
0 :30pm X :30pm 




76.9 6.2 

wjhk-tv wtnal-n 
9.30pm 10:30pm 


20.4 

wer-tv 
10:30pm 


17.8 


9.6 73.8 

w-iS knxt 
9.30pm 10:30pm 


24.2 75.7 

kstp-tv kron-tv 
» :30pm 10:00pm 


79.5 6.7 79.0 7.7 

wsbtv okliv-tv kinc-tv wmal-tv 
10:30pm 10:30pm 8:30r>m 9:00pm 


76.f 

VikTC- 

9:30p 


17.2 


70.3 72.2 

wrea-tv kttv 
li:00pin 7:00pm 


78.5 78.3 76.0 

wnac-tv wtcn-tv kgo-tv 
8:30pm 5:30pm 8:30pm 


76.9 74.0 74.3 78.2 75.7 

wsb-tv whkh uxvz-tv kinc-tv wrc-tv 
7 :00pm 5:00pm 5:30pm G :00pm 7 :00pm 


78.9 22.5 7.1 

whal-tv wben-tv wepo- 
7:00pm 7:00pm ll:00r 


J7.0 


5.8 8.7 

wroa-tv kttv 
«:30pm S:30pra 


7.0 73.5 26.0 

Mftic-tv wceo-tv kntv 
!< :30pm 8:00pm 9:30pm 


2.2 73.7 8.9 27.7 

vrhv-a wen tv \v\vj-tv kinE-tv 
8:00pm 9:30pm 10:30pm »:30pm 


74.9 23.8 7 7.2 

wbal-tv wgrtv wopo- 
7 :00pm '". :30pm 6 :30p 


1 fi.» 


2.8 7 7.7 

wabtMv kttv 
fi;30pm 6:30pm 


73.2 74.4 20.4 

"■•iac-tv wceo-tv kron-tv 
6:00im 6:30pm 6:30pm 


76.9 9.5 9.4 78.3 

"aaa-tv wbkh wsvz-tv komo-tv 

6:00pm 4:0»pm 7 :00pm 7:00pm 1 


76.9 77.0 76.7 

1 wbal-tv when tv wepo 
i 7 :00pm 7 :0flpm a :00p 




21. ft 


7.3 

kcop 
S:00pnl 


9.7 74.7 

keydtv k-on-tv 
7:30ptn 10:30pm 


77.5 

king-tv 
10 :fl(>t>m 


20.5 

nlw-' 
9:00p 


21. J 
J. 9.0 


72.0 

kttv 

S :00pm 


20.7 20.4 

kstp-tv kw-tv 
9:00pm 7:00pm 


7 6.0 29.9 

wen-tv kinff-tv 
9:00pm 7:30pm 




3.3 70.4 

10:30pm 10:00pm 


23.7 

wbz- tv 
10:30pm 


73.7 

wtop lr 
7 :00pra 




J 7.3 


9.8 5.2 

1 "ea lv k"v 
7 :0flpro II :00pm 




4.0 

cklw-tv 
s :30pm 




J 7.1 




9.3 

kevd-tv 
7 :30pm 


70.2 27.4 73.5 

w h tv w'llKi wwj-tv 
2:30-)in 10:00pm 10 00pm 




lG.lt 
1 .»..> 




9.2 

kron-tv 
ti :30pm 


79.2 74.7 

waca-tv wihk-tv 
9:30pm 9:30pm 




75.7 

k>tv 
10:00pm 


72.2 27.7 

wbt tv kron- ti- 
ll :00pm 10:30pm 


74.0 78.4 

«-jbk-tv klnc-tv 
10:30pn. 10:0Opm 


70.0 

wmar-tv 
11 :00pin 


14.fi 


70.7 

kltr 
lOOflpm 


79.9 

kron-tv 
7 :00pm 


73.2 72.4 

wsb-tv wwj-tv 
10:30pm 9:30pm 




13. ;T 


73.8 7 7.3 

\vca-iv k r ca 
0 :30pin 10:30pm 


73,4 

kstp-tv 
10:30pin 


75.3 

ktnt tv 
9 :30pm 




13.0 


7.8 

kixt 
10:30pm 


7.9 

keydtv 
7 -.OOpm 


6.7 77.3 

cklw-tv kHg-tv 
•>.30pm 9:00piu 


79.0 

when-tv 
10:3»pm 

J 


13.0 


6.3 | 

kcop 1 
7 :00pm | 


77.7 2.7 

wrac- tv kovr 
6:00pm « :30pm | 


20.7 

klngtv 
6 :00pm 



Bhow type symbols: (A) adventure; (C) comedy: (D) drama; (Doc) documentary; (K> kids- 
(M) mystery; (Mu) musical: (\V) Western. Films listed are syndicated, half-hour length, 
telecast in four or more markets. The average rating is an unweighted average of individual 
market ratings listed above. Blank space Indicates film not broadcast in this market 17" 



May. While network shows are fairly stable from cne month to another in the markets in 
which they ue shown, this Is true to much lesser extent with syndicated shows. This should 
be bome In mind when analyzing rating trends from one month to another in thlj chart. *R>fer» 
to last month's chart If blank, show was not rated at all In last chart or was In other than 




fill skuis 




specially made for tv 




J-STATION MARKETS 


2 ST A1I0N 


M A H K £ t « 


Clsve. 


Columbus 


Mllw 


Phil* 


St. L 


Blrni. 


Chirlottf 


Day ten 


Nrt» Or 


J9.5 


23.4 


25.2 


7 7.4 


22.9 


30.8 


62.0 


26.5 




JO 30pin 


wbm tv 


w tin} tv 
'J .ilOtiin 


" MOpm 


k«l tv 


want 


Ktltl 


nttlo ii 
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6.5 


78.4 


23.7 


36.0 


57.5 


22.0 
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U tVW 


ncdU tv 


kul lv 
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whin Iv 
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70.2 
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wiw c 
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76.9 


7.2 


79.9 
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73.8 


32.8 


wnbk 
S :00pm 


wlms-tv 
6 :00pm 


wtvw 
6:30pm 


wrau-tT 
7 :©Ot>m 


ksd-tv 
0 :00pm 


vvaht 
B 00pm 


«htv 

:n>i>in 


iv In (1 
5.00pm 


wdsu tv 
5:00pm 


21.0 


75.4 


27.4 


70.7 
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9 :0Opm 
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10:30pro 
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MptZ 
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ksd tv 
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* 00pm 
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Primary 
Affiliate 
Serving 



SOUTH BEND-ELKHART 



Here's WNDU-TV's all UHF market 

FAMILIES. .206,600 

RETAIL SALES $783,927,000 

SETS 169,000 UHF equipped 

An "ISLAND" Market . . . in an exclusively UHF are<u 
FIRST in per capita income in Indiana 
SECOND largest population in Indiana 
THIRD highest home ownership in U.S. 

Call MEEKER TV for Availabilities! 



tt*> 10. Cl»sslBc«tlon u to number of ittllnni In market Is Pulse"* own. 
Pulfte determines number bv measuring nhlch station* are actually re- 
ceived by homes In the metropolitan area of a slven market even though 
itiUon Itself may be outside metropolitan area of the market. 



WK»3UTV 



4 



Today, advertisers judge good and bad advertising in terms of sales results. 
National Spot Radio can' get sales — and not stop with building consumer demand 
or gaining good will. We have the Formula For Selling Americans Today that 
demonstrates "how" to use the medium. 



This presentation has proved so exciting that many top agencies and 
advertisers have arranged meetings with their management men, plans boards, 
account executives and creative staffs, as well as their media people. And a great 
many have asked for repeat performances, for further inspiration and study! 




If you know how to use it 



We want to show you "how" — with our new 
Formula For Selling Americans Today. We're ready ^^^T 
to demonstrate, individually or in group meetings 
with planning and creative people — as soon as you 
give the word. Why not call or write us today? 



EAST, SOUTHEAST 



VC'BZ+VC'BZA 


Boston— Springfield 


5 1 ,000 


WGR 


Buffalo 


5,000 


KYW 


Philadelphia 


50,000 


KDKA 


Pittsburgh 


50,000 


VC'FBL 


Syracuse 


5.000 


wcsc 


Charleston, S. C. 


5,000 


WIST 


Charlotte 


5,000 


WIS 


Columbia, S. C. 


5,000 


WPTF 


Raleigh — Durham 


50,000 


WDBJ 


Roanoke 


5,000 


MIDWEST, SOUTHWEST 




WHO 


Dcs Moines 


50.000 


woe 


Davenport 


5,000 


WDSM 


Duluth — Superior 


5,000 


WDAY 


Fargo 


5,000 


WOWO 


Fort Wayne 


50,000 


WIRE 


Indianapolis 


5,000 


KMBC-KFRM 


Kansas City 


5,000 


KFAB 


Omaha 


50,000 


WMBD 


Peoria 


5,000 


KFDM 


Beaumont 


5,000 


KRIS 


Corpus Christi 


1,000 


WBAP 


Ft. Worth— Dallas 


50,000 


KEN'S 


San Antonio 


50,000 


MOUNTAIN AND WEST 




KBOI 


Boise 


5,000 


KVOD 


Denver 


5,000 


KGMB-KHBC 


Honolulu — Hilo 


5,000 


KEX 


Portland 


50,000 


K1RO 


Seattle 


50.000 



DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 1-4255 



ATLANTA 
Glenn Bldg. 
Main 5667 



FT. WORTH 
406 W. Seventh St. 
Fortune 3349 



HOLLYWOOD 
633/ Hollywood Bhd. 
Holljrwood 9-2151 



5 AN FRANCISCO 
Run Building 
Sutler 1-3798 



f. \eiv stations on air* 



OITY 4 8TATI 


CALL 
LETTERS 


| CH AN NEL 
| NO. 


'ON-AIR 
0 ATE 


ERP <»»)" 
Visual 


Antenna 
(ft)"" 1 


NET 
AFFILIATION 


STNS. 1 
ON AIR | 


SETS IN | 
MARKET* 

IOOft> 


PER M ITEE. MANAGER. REP 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


KRNT-TV 


8 


20 June 


316 


623 


CBS 


WHO-TV 


302,000 


Cowles Beast* Co.. K»U 
Owned by Register & Tribune Co. 
Cardner Cowle». pres. 
Hubert Dillon, v.p. 



ff. IS'ew construction permits* 



CITY & STATE 


i 

CALL 
LETTERS 


CHANNEL 
NO. 


1 OATE OF GRANT | j 


STATrONS 
ON AIR 


i 

SETS IN 
MARKETt 

1000) j 


PERMITEE, MANAGER. RAOIO REP1 


CARLSBAD, N. M. 






22 June 1.43 382 


None 


NFA 


Carlshad Bcstr Corn. Tirlor 

Val Lawrence, pres. 

Norman R. Loose, v.p. & tfeas. 


Iff. jYeir applications 


CITY 4 STATE 


CHANNEL 
NO. 


OATE 
FILED 


ERP <kw)" 1 Antenna 1 ESTIMATED 
Visual (ft)"* COST 


ESTI MATEO 
1ST YEAR 
OP. EXPENSE 


TV STATIONS 
IN MARKET 


APPLICANT. AM AFFILIATE 


CHEBOYGAN, MICH.2 


4 


20 June 


5.16 434 $88,406 




$43,990 


None 


Midwestern Brstg- Co. Holman 
I^es Riederman, pres. 



BOX SCORE 



U. S. stations on air 

Markets covered 

I . S. ti sets (1 June '55) 
1". S. to homes (1 June '55) 



120 

2.>2§ 
.*lb',f»».000§ 
:t 1 ,200,000§ 



'Both new cp.'s and stations going on the air listed here are those which occurred between 
2 June and 16 June or on which information could be obtained In that period. Stations are 
considered to be on the air when commercial operation starts. "Effective radiated power. Aural 
power usually Is one-half the visual power. •••Antenna height above average terrain (n«* 
above ground), t Information on the number of jets In markets where not designated u being 
from NEC Research, consists of estimates from the stations or reps and must be deemed approxi- 
mate. SData from NBC Research and Planning, tin most cases, tbe representatives of a radio 
station which Is granted a c.p. also represents the new tv operation. Since at presstlme It la 
generally too early to confirm tv representatives of most grantees. SPONSOR lists the repi of 
the radio stations In this column (when a radio station has be?n given the tv grant). NFA: Na 
figures available at presstlme on sets in market. 'No construction will commence until antenna 
site and structure are approved for air navigation safety. 2Wi.ll pick up and rebroadcast pro- 
grams of NTBN-TV. Traverse City. 



Demonstrate the Product, We Always Say 




Channel 5— ABC 
100,000 Watts 
BLAIR TV 



And who can make a better pitch for 
U.S. Keds than the pooch that delights 
half a million kids on Seattle's most 
popular afternoon TV strip, KING'S 
CLUBHOUSE WITH STAN BORESON? 

To get extra sell into KING-TV 
campaigns, we insist on talent tie-ins with 
client products. KING-TV personalities 
provide a big plus. They've had a five-year 
headstart on the competition — and they 
work before Seattle's largest TV audience. 

So, whether you're selling tennis shoes 
or toothpaste, the place to go is 
KING-TV. In the Pacific Northwest, 
that's where sales besin. 



FIRST IN SEATTLE 



KiNG-TV 
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SPONSOR 



The Only 

MAXIMUM POWER 

Station Between 

DALLAS AND MEMPHIS - - - - 423 miles 
TULSA AND NEW ORLEANS - - 553 miles 



TULSA 



SI 



MEMPHIS 



TEXARKANA 



100,000 
WATTS 



CBS-ABC 



NEW 
ORLEANS 



EVERY DAY 



v 



EVERY WEEK 



1 P 



EVERY MONTH 




au «tienc, 



to 




*The average audience is increasing with 
each report. According to Telepulse, KGUL- 
TV's share of audience ,. . . sign on to sign 
off . . . increased 15.3% in May over April 
1955. 

(Telepulse, Houston-Galveston Metropolitan Area May 1955) 

NOW-MORE THAN EVER -THE 
BEST BUY IN TEXAS' 



[ft 



1: 
i 



Icaufri/ 



GUIF TELEVISION COMPANY GAIVESTON, TEXAS 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 
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SPONSOR 




Mi-Kirs voi k oriDK to «rni annual in<; issi i: 



TOP AKTK'UCS n p| M*a • w mi hum Ha ti; I s fulluwiirg pa»<"-.,. 'Hho\ nu-\\n\e a Vcpuit 
wliicli fur fiivt turn' reveal* ?>pot IV and ladin <*xpcndiliiP<** of ijnajoi achci ti»ter ; 
tips on fall l>n\in<; from network and emulative firm heads an una]y*£* of 
local radio and l\ programing, For full description me . „ ... , , - . < . P\(»K 1 



TELEVISION: This is your over-all laok at both af the video medio, spot ond network, 
including complete fall network tv lineup. Section starts. . . PACE 63 




TIMEBUYINC BASICS: A book within o book af 40,000 words, condensing the 
13 serninors held under the ouspices af RTES, New Yark. Section storts. . PACE 109 



FOR SUMMARY OF THE TOP TRE»DS REVEALED IN THE 304 PACES OF FALL, FACTS BASICS, TURN PACE 



[he 20 TOP TREK l)S this fall 



These aire major developments digest eel from 304-page Fall Facts Basics 



This is your over-all look at fall television and radio as digested from 
SFO.\.<oii\* coverage of each of the air media divisions. It's designed 
to give you a quick briefing on developments reported in this biggest 
issue of si'onsou'c history. Previous page shows complete contents. 

* * * 



•l|IIIIIKttll|MII|tll|l|lllll>IHilll|MHllll|||||lUHIlillll|illlll iliillillimi 1HH >>>•><•■• |l 

SPOT TV TRENDS 

| (Complete report starts paffr <i4) f 

aniiiltitu hi in i mill Win *i» in i in minium iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii inimimitttiiiiMiiiii m , 

1. Nighttime tv is tighter than 
ever. i\ T ew tv stations have been add- 
ed but not enough to ease the squeeze 
in most of the major markets which 
advertisers crowd. Furthermore, high- 
grade network programing resulting 
from the rivalry between the webs, 
among other factors, has attracted a 
rush of new clients into nighttime spot 
tele\ ision. adding to pressure. 

2. /./).'.>• are more popular than 
they have been, because they can 
still be cleared during Class *'A" time. 
However, even I.D.'s are getting tight. 
Another popular buy today is minutes 
and 20-secoiid announcements during 
the evening hours just preceding and 
following network option time. 

'.I. Film commercial trend is to- 
waril live action. There's a notice- 
able trend back to live-action film 
commercial? using limited number of 
actors, as contrasted with big rush to 
animated cartoons that followed the 
SAG reuse payment agreement of 1953. 

4. A U.S. tv set count is under- 
way, expected to ho complete by 
early fall. The U.S. Census has un- 
dertaken this job for AlvF. will deter- 
mine the number of tv sets in the 
homes surveyed for census purposes 
\ctworks and TvB are footing the bill. 
Hut this won't give admen the facts 
tbe\ need on sets within each market; 
census will break set penetration down 
by regions only. NAHTB. however, is 
working hard to get its long-planned 
set count and circulation study under- 



way and that will pro\ide market-by- 
market figures. 

.'>. Syndicated film is $60 million 
business. Despite heavy competition, 
sale of film produced for tv as well as 
features has shot up. (For coverage 
of film in addition to Spot tv section, 
see Film Basics, page 133.1 

3 in- ii i i mum t immitiu mi u iw 

NETWORK TV TRENDS 

| (Complete report starts page 86) 



1, Programing developments are 
highlighted by decline of situation 
comedies and rise in outdoor ad- 
venture slums. These two nighttime 
trends are joined b\ two others which 
started last season and are being con- 
tinued this fall, namely, more 90-min- 
ute extravaganzas and shows produced 
by movie studios. In daytime tv. the 
outstanding program developments are 
the lessening importance of soap op- 
eras, and the increasing importance of 
personality-type shows. 

2. Clearances are improving. 

Among the top 100 markets. 25 have 
gained or will gain over the summer 
an additional station as compared with 
last September. But full competition 
between the three major networks in 
the top 100 markets is still not possi- 
ble. Only 23 of them have three or 
more vhf or three or more uhf sta- 
tions. Washington is tackling the diffi- 
cult allocations problem through ex- 
pert committees and hearings to see 
how much de-intermixture of uhf-vbf 
markets can be accomplished. 



3. Costs are continuing to rise. 

This is a result of increasing set sat- 
uration, competition between the net- 
works for stars, rising program pro- 
duction and union scales, but the fa-'t 
advertisers are waiting in line to get 
in testifies to the effectiveness of tv 
and the fact that its eost-per- 1.000 js 
competitive with other media. 

4. More alternate-week sponsor- 
ships feature buying trends. With 
buying not quite finished for the fall, 
there are 66 alternate-week sponsor- 
ships scheduled. In October last year 
there were 58 alternate- week sponsor- 
ships. Single show sponsorships have 
gone down from f>3 last year to CO so 
far this coming season. 

5. Major programing changes are 
underway, particularly on CBS TV. 
(For complete charts of fall nighttime 
and daytime network television line- 
ups, see pages 90-95 ) . 

SPOT RADIO TRENDS 

1 (Complete report starts page 154) I 

/. Morning-only buying is giving 
way to more balanced approach. 

Advertisers this fall are showing will- 
ingness to buy all time periods in 
many cases. Nighttime radio has been 
made more attractive through rate re- 
ductions and admen are less concerned 
with television competition. What's 
being considered today is just what the 
radio bin itself delivers rather than 
what s going on in tv at the same time. 

2. Buyers view spot radio as bet- 
ter buy ntnc than it's ever been 
if it's used creatively. Many of the 
points sellers of time have been mak- 
ing over past seasons are beginning to 
be reflected in views of buyers (see 
quotes from buyers in text and dis- 
play of spot radio pages). 
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H. Speeialimwd programing cnnliit- 
tmM to grow. \egio, Mexican- Miter- 
icim arc probably fas.te*t growing spe- 
cialties. Negro programing is carried 
b\ at lea-t 5W> •>lation«. thi- year. 

/. SI'0\S()lt predicts spot radio 
billings trill rantinne rising, lla-eu 
on its research in each branch of the 
iiir media, si'onsok in tlii- i — nc make- 
predictions of treutU underway and 
trends to coiue. 'I'he indications arc 
spot radio will continue grow tit which 
has carried through t\V big surge. 

5. Stations htttw revamped pro- 
graming structures to coincide 
with listening habits. There are 
more "service" package* of news, traf- 
fic and weather reports. Emphasi* on 
local mid regional news continues. 



l'U(M,!{ \M IIV UIJ Tl<)\ 

Situation comedy trend touched 
off by CBS TV "I Love Lucy" 
it waninq even though "Lucy' 
itself stayed on top this past 
season. Imitators clogged air, 
were dropped left and right 
this year. For comments on 
next fall's tv programing sco 
columns, pages 16 and 32, 
and Net tv starting page 86. 




NETWORK RADIO TRENDS 

(Comjth tr report n(arts page 170) 



/. Haying patterns are bectnuing 
more flexible. The flexibility offered 
In network radio can he dhidetl into 
three types; I 1 ) a greater varieh in 
the length of announcements, (2 I flex- 
ibilitx in the size of station lineups. 
|3) more chances for "scatter bin ing.'' 

2. Changes in programing will be 
featured by lm> contrary trends, 
long shows and strips. Both trends 
permit sale of low -cost short units. 

3. Advertisers are less interested 
in single-show sponsorships and 
autre interested in cumulative au- 
diences. The decline in listening dur- 
ing any one period of time is reason. 

•/. i\eic rate cards will stress the 
single rate. Actually, the single rate 
had been in effect but had been hidden 
by complicated discounts. ABC has 
had single gross rate since last year. 
Mutual instituted single gross rate and 
single discount on 1 Jul\. CBS has 
worked out single rate card. XBC is 
expected to follow suit. 

5. Mrl works are still experiment- 
ing with a variety of program 
ideas. ABC is seeking answers through 
research; CBS is stressing stars, i- al- 
so showing interest in d.j.'s: MBS is 
starting shows to gne the web a "per- 
sonality"': \BC may adapt the Mom- 
tor concept to weekda\s. * * * 



WEEK K.N I) KAIJIO 

'Monitor," new NBC Radio 
weekend-long program, puts 
spotlight on weekends. It 
spurs trend already underway 
to sell weekends harder. In 
picture executives of Miller 
Brewing and its agency feta 
"Monitor" announcement buy. 
(L. to r.) Vernon S. Mullen, 
Jr., ad mgr.; Edward Ball, 
Mathisson, Milwaukee; George 
W. Diefenderfer, central div. 
mgr. radio net sales, NBC; 
Carle Rollins, NBC salesman; 
George Gill, Miller r-tv exec. 



FIRST BIYINC TEXT 

Over past season admen and 
industry executives made im- 
portant contributions to field 
of timebuying with talks before 
RTES Timebuying and Selling 
Seminar. Show after 12th ses- 
sion are Gordon Gray. WOR 
v.p., moderator; Dan Denen- 
holi, research & sales promo- 
tion head, Katz Agency; Max- 
well Ule, research v.p., K&E. 
(They discussed ARF ratings 
report.) At right, Claude Bar- 
rere, chairman RTES seminar 
committee. 40,000-word digest 
of seminars starts page 209. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 





ARC President Robert E. Kintner 
au£r«e«ts advertisers increase air 
spending;, warns them not to for- 
get radio's efficiency and economy 



M5C President Sylvester L. Weav- 
er urges radio-tv combination buys 
like "Color Spread" for excite- 
ment and "Monitor" for repetition 



TEL 




j. J. Van Volkenlmrg, president, 
CHS TV, notes that never before 
have advertisers invested in net* 
vvoik tv so early in the season 



'ly advice to admen on fall buying" 

Tv and radio presidents offer variety of tips on two changing media 



For greater clarity, SPONSOR arranged comments [and portraits above) 
of network presidents according to those heading both radio and tv 
webs, those heading tv only, those heading radio only. In their 
statements they speak as salesmen to buyers of radio and tv time. 



TELEVISION AND RADIO 
A 



Robert E. ft turner, president ABC: 
If I were an advertiser, I would, in 
the coming season, do what most na- 
tional advertisers are doing — raise the 
proportion of my advertising budget 
invested in broadcast media. But, un- 
like many advertisers, I would make 
certain that a fair share of my total 
network broadcast budget was ear- 
marked for network radio. In allocat- 
ing a balanced radio and television 
budget I would be following the lead 
of some of the country's leading ad- 
vertisers — the Carnation Co., General 
Mills, Pabst Brewing Co., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., General Motors, to 
cite a few- — and thus assure the great- 
est return on my broadcast investment. 

One mistake many advertisers make 
is not buying radio, or buying radio 
as an afterthought, with the result that 
thev make a network radio investment 



way out of line with the television 
buys. Television has so quickly be- 
come the dominant national advertis- 
ing medium that many advertisers 
tend to think that tv takes care of all 
their broadcast needs — and in so do- 
ing overlook the size, economy, effi- 
ciency and flexibility that make net- 
work radio such a perfect complement 
to network television. 

In television, the basic problem is 
not how much to buy, but rather how 
to buy most wisely. For maximum 
cost efficiency, I would invest in one 
or more regular weekly or alternate- 
week programs, rather than a costly 
once-a-month ''spectacular." My rea- 
soning is this: The average half-hour 
program is about 50 /< more efficient 
in homes reached per commercial min- 
ute per dollar invested than spectacu- 
lars, which arc at best luxury pur- 
chases. Moreover, in four weeks the 
typical half-hour television program 
delivers over 28.000.000 home visits 



compared with 11.659,000 for a spec- 
tacular. 

The regular program offers greater 
frequency and continuity, stead) ''pro- 
mot-ability,'" greater impact and spon- 
sor identification. I would carefully 
consider these sound, durable values, 
as opposed to the almost hypnotic ap- 
peal of the "splash." 

One other factor I would consider 
as an advertiser. I would not buy a 
television program or franchise be- 
cause of the "label" it bore. No net- 
work has a corner on the market for 
sound network television buys. The 
mere fact that there will be so many 
new programs premiering this fall on 
all networks would indicate to me that 
I should certainly shop all networks. 
Failing that. I might be investing in 
"pasts"' rather than in "futures. ' 



TELEVISION AND RADIO 

, A. 



Sylvester L. Wearer, president 
NBC: Advertising people this fall will 
again be hard at work cutting through 
masses of resistant data to get at the 
hard core of results. But what results 
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{ell ftVrgnifWm, iiiann^iii^ ilin-c- 
or, Dn Moot, -jjs e\rr\ -w rck 
•how is -till ba-iic to lv, sees live 
u -how* on the way out fa*i 



KADIO 





Arlliur Hull lhiji">, pre-iilrnl, 
CBS K;nli.>, point* out llial clie nt* 
who ilo oiii it - 1- r;nlio ■.hut tln-iii- 
selves o(T iron) oni-lhinl of i»ark'-t 



MIJS |*rc-iiii'iti Thr.in.i- I . () N.-il 
aihi-.— .iiIm rt -< r- In iAr jiIvjii 
li-.i- of nnlio'- Ili \ilnhn an. I Inn 
lln- -cjll'T plan- that ar>- offered 



will you lit 1 looking for? Do you want 
the kind of excitement that gets \our 
product talked about in millions of 
homes? Do vou want to build vour 
prestige an.ong opinion-forming, lead- 
ership groups? Do vou want to gal- 
\ani/e your dealer organizations h\ 
underlining vour ad program with 
flashes of color? 

W hether you want am one of these 
lesults. or all of them, or still others 
besides. vou w ill need a flexible ser- 
\ ice which can be shaped exactly to 
\our needs. We at NBC believe we 
have the answer in a new concept call- 
ing for the combined use of television 
and radio for the maximum advertis- 
ing effectiveness and efficiency. 

This thinking is a natural outgrowth 
of two other developments in sales pat- 
terns. The first of these is the Color 
Spread, which we developed this year 
as we realized what a powerhouse we 
have in color. We planned Color 
Spread for use this fall as an extension 
of our magazine concept which would 
permit both large and small advertis- 
ers to get in on the impact of color 
and the spectaculars. The second con- 
cept is Monitor, our weekend radio 
service, which offers the most flexible 
sales plan ever devi.-ed by network 
radio. Like Color Spread. Monitor uses 
the magazine concept and. in this sense, 
radio has learned from television. 

By gearing both television and radio 
to modern selling, one arrives almost 
inevitably at the "combination" con- 
cept -the coordinated use of both me- 
dia. Here you have the only non- 
duplicating combination of national 
advertising you can find. Suppose you 



use Color Spread and Monitor as your 
forms from each medium. On Color 
Spread sou get impact and demonstra- 
tion at the time of \oui choice the 
right time for your product. 1 ou gen- 
erate excitement about jour product 
in the trade and at the same time vou 
sell it on the air. Through Monitor, 
on the other hand, vou get flexibility 
and repetition of brand-name selling. 
The combination of the two forms 
gives you the impact of color, excite- 
ment in the distribution chain, as well 
as on-the-air. brand-name saturation. 

This kind of value-pattern in adver- 
tising is bound to grow and grow. It 
rules out any undue emphasis on cost- 
per-1.000. You can buy adverti-ing 
for very little cost-per-1.000 on some 
television shows, or in radio, or in 
three-sheets, or sky-writing. But if 
vou evaluate vehicle* like the spectacu- 
lars and Color Spread on a eost-per- 
1.000 basis, you are missing the point 
completely. For such an evaluation 
does not take into account the dealer 
excitement, the talked-about qualitv. 
the newness interest — the verv thing* 
that the spectaculars and Color Spread 
are designed to produce. 

The spectacular*. Monitor, and Color 
Spread all buttres- the trend we started 
in 1949 with ojr plan for rotation of 
advertising. In the future we will -eek 
to place even greater numbers of ir- 
regular attractions on top of our regu- 
lar shows. We will bring our audi- 
ences opera, ballet, the circus, ice 
shows and entertainment of all kind-, 
as well as great national and worM 
events. The advertiser who bins into 
a certain blue-chip associafion-pattern 



of advertisements will get hi- ad- on 
a specific night along with other fea- 
ture- during the vear. \nd he will 
ha\e agreed to it before we scheduled 
it, but in a pattern that make- sen-e 
for him and the audience a- well. 

The trend i.« toward the 90-minute 
spectaculars, the big-time one--hot 
shows such as our If i dr Wide If orld 
and the telementarie-.. the eht troni< 
magazines such as our 7-//-7", the *ix- 
second billboard announcement- and 
network radio's ciistoni-built weekend 
( umulative audiences. The-e are all 
healthy advertising and promotion 
trends which we believe will help se- 
cure the place of television and radio, 
complementing each other, a- the ino-t 
flexible media ever put in the -en u p 
of the advertiser. 



TEI.KN l>ION 



.1. J. Van \ »//.-<Mibiirfff. president 
CBS TV: \t no period in the pa-t ha^e 
-o main advertiser- inve-ted in net- 
work television -o far in advance of 
the fall season. 

Thev have made their fall telev i-ion 
plans particularlv earlv tin- vear in 
order to a-siire for them-elve- the best 
(.I'ograms in the best po s -ible time 
periods. This applies not onlv to night- 
time television but to davtime a- well, 
and clearlv establishes the advertisers' 
growing recognition of davtime tele- 
vision's tremendous value- in reachinsr 
\Continued ne\( pnge) 
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the housewife at the verj tinte she is 
making up her shopping list. 

Furthermore, advertisers recognize 
that this fall television will exert a 
greater influence over Americans than 
ever before. 

B\ October there will he more than 
36.000,000 television families— 4,000.- 
000 more than a year ago. Of equal 
importance, this larger audience will 
spend e\en more time watching tele- 
\ision than last season when the 
monthly average reached as much as 
fi\e hours and 53 minutes a day — an 
all-time high. 

Americans will devote so much more 
time to television next fall because 
there will he so many great new pro- 
grams to see. I)aj and night, the net- 
works are planning startling new se- 
ries, revealing new, intriguing pro- 
gram concepts and introducing famous 
names, new to television, including 
established performers, writers, pro- 
ducers and directors drawn in increas- 
ing numbers from the stage and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Those advertisers, planning well in 
advance, can look forward confidently 
this fall to the most productive selling 
season in television's history. 

TELEVISION 



answer is obvious — and so is the ob- 
jection-film and its high cost. But 
need it he high? Suppose. Mr. Spon- 
sor, someone told \ou that your live 
program could be filmed for a small 
lraction above its current live costs? 
Suppose further, that this film could 
be rcplaj ed under your sponsorship 
for free? Third, fourth, fifth, etc. runs 
of the same program could then be 
had with a small cast repayment. What 
would you say? 

Of course, everybody says "show 
nie ,! and that is just what we are do- 
ing. Ninety-four organizations con- 
sisting of advertisers, agencies, film 
producers and broadcasters ba\e pa- 
raded through the Du Mont Tele- 
Centre in New York viewing demon- 
strations of the Du Mont Electronicam 
since our initial unveiling of the sys- 
tem; and with the exception of a few 
hard bitten cynics (there are always 
a few of them around), the enthusi- 



read newspapers. These people repre- 
sent more than a third of the U. S. 
buying public. Radio is the only me- 
dium most of them ever come into 
regular contact with. 

Needless to say. radio provides far 
more than this huge "exclusive audi- 
ence." With sets now in 9G'/ ( of U. S. 
homes, radio reaches practically every- 
body. On the average, it reaches nine 
families in 10 for more than 17 hours, 
every week. And despite the number 
of new 1 stations that come on the air 
every month, it is the network stations 
and the network programs which at- 
tract the largest audiences. Even in 
the most highly saturated television 
markets, listeners prefer netuork ra- 
dio. Of the top radio programs in 
television's 24 biggest markets, 89^ 
come from networks, 10% originate 
locally at network stations, and 1% 
come from independents. 

If the amount of time invested by 



Complete coverage of netivorh television mvri 
radio appears in succeed ing F«l! Facts Basics 
sections. >-l\eticorli television starts page 
86, including complete fall programing lineups. 



^-Network ratlio appears starting page 170 



Tod Borfpnann, managing director, 
DTN: Spectaculars may continue to 
come and spectaculars may continue 
to go. but the hard core use of the 
television medium at the network, ie- 
gional and local level will always be 
contained in the sponsorship of the 
half-h our drama in the nighttime and 
the quarter hour in the daytime. Due 
to their ability to garner viewers week 
after week and year after year, these 
programs constitute the efficient "bread 
and butter" advertising and entertain- 
ment effort. 

Television station operators and ad- 
vertisers alike have discovered at least 
one of the facts of life regarding our 
great ubiquitous industry; as a result 
of this awareness, the live show, in 
quantity and frequency, is fast joining 
the brontosaurus. Live studio pro- 
graming requires lots of people behind 
the canrera in addition to real estate 
and equipment. Once a live show is 
aired, it is gone forever. Unless the 
audience was there at the precise mo- 
ment, no amount of merchandising 
effort will recover the lost sales. The 



asm for this live television program- 
film method has been unanimous. 

We live in an age of progress. We 
work in an industry dependent upon 
progress. The Du Mont Electronicam 
is the result of progress. It will not 
only contribute efficiency but, also, 
better programing and the resultant 
better access to view ing audiences. 



RADIO 



Arthur ffttll Hayes, president CBS 
Radio: The national advertiser who 
does not include radio in his schedule 
automatically shuts himself off from 
a third of his market. Today, there 
are still 30 million people who do not 
see television, 37 million who do not 
read magazines, 18 million who do not 



the listener isn't sufficient demonstra- 
tion of network radio's continuing 
high popularity, consider the amount 
of money invested by advertisers. 
Sponsors are currently spending $130,- 
000,000 a year for time alone to sell 
on network radio. 

What the advertiser should buy oh 
radio depends entirely, of course, on 
what he is trying to do. One of the 
most attractive things about network 
radio is its flexibility— the way time 
can now be purchased in nearly any 
size or combination of sizes, to meet 
special advertising needs. 

Some advertisers see their major 
problem as that of reaching vast num- 
bers of different people throughout the 
week. General Motors, for example, 
is sponsoring 18 five-minute newscasts 
spread throughout the week on CBS 
Radio, and the cumulative effect of 
(Please turn to page 296) 
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SPONSOR brings advertisers 
FIRST industry estimates of 
spot expenditures 
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SPONSOR estimates point up need for regular reports of spot spending by 
advertisers to give admen full picture of the way media dollar is divided 



Oh the pages following appear the first published 
estimates of the spot radio and tv expenditures of 
many of the country's leading adversers as gath- 
ered in a survey over many months by sponsor. 
They attest to spot's dramatic ri^e to major stature 
as an ad medium. 

The figures help in part to fill the great void in 
spot statistics. No li-t of ad spending ran be ac- 
curate, sponsor's spot figures show dramatically, 
without inclusion of spot expenditures. A good ex- 
ample i? .-hown in the ease of Liebmann Breweries. 

Liebmann appears on the very bottom of the "top 
100" U.S. advertisers list based on expenditures in 
newspapers, magazines and networks. As reported 
for these media bv ANPA and PIB. Liebmann's 
1954 budget is set at S2.608.326. But sponsor esti- 
mates that Liebmann's combined spot tv and radio 
budget came to S2.350.000 for the same period. 



alnio-t equal the total (gro>-) reported for the 
other media. Liebmann** major media an- thu~ 
completely unnoticed in the "top 100"' lists cus- 
tomarily published. 

How misleading such listings can be is evident 
from the fact that die Bulova W atch Co. i- mining 
entirely from the ANPU'IH "top 100." Vet this 
account spend- an estimated S6. 500.000 for spot tv 
alnne — an amount greater than the total figures ( ,f 
over 60 of the "top 100" based on ANPA-PIB. 

The sponsor listing makes no pretense at being 
complete. It v\a> Undertaken to encourage further 
elTort to provide an industrywide sen ice that would 
give *pot it* proper place in the media picture. From 
this pioneering elTort it is apparent that de-pite the 
many problems and obstacles, it i* possible to com- 
pile spot dollar expenditures. 

SPONSOR learned during its research that most 
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advertisers and agencies would wel- 
come regularly published spot esti- 
mates with enthusiasm. Most are 
aware of spot's growing size and im- 
portance, hut a surprising number are 
not. H) no means untypical is this ad 
managers comment: "We have so 
many division*, it would take a lot of 
time to do the accounting job. We 
just haven't done it and we don't know 
ourselves what we spend in spot. 

Said another who complained of the 
same problem: "I haven't the vaguest 
idea — when you find out what our 
spot expenditures were last year, please 
let me know.*'' 



In many places sponsor found a 
ready sympathy for its endeavor to 
develop spot figures, and the amount 
of co-operation by various companies 
was greater than anticipated. 

Basis for spot tv spending estimates 
of three soap companies was \. C. 
'"Duke" Rorabaugh who makes regu- 
lar estimates of spending by soaps and 
other products based on his Rorabaugh 
Report on spot tv activity. Companies 
referred to are: Procter & Gamble, 
Colgate and Lever Bros. 

Rank order of advertisers in the list 
below is based on their expenditures 
in newspapers, supplements, magazine 




FOR THE FIRST TIME- 



bpoj. fiititres niciudo product 



The sources from which SPONSOR 
obtained the estimates above must 
remain confidential. For the 
m"os*t part, they can be assumed to 
be substantially correct. Where no 
information at all is available, the 
words "no estimate" appears. In a num- 
ber of cases the amounts were so 
small as to be considered negligible. 
Estimates of "under $25,000 fall into 
this category. Blank means that 
the company is known to have used no 
spot at all. Liquors, which are by custom 
barred from radio and television, are 
described as "not eligible." Automobile 

- —"HI 



1954 advertising expenditures 



Rank Advertiser 

1. General Motors Corp. 

2. Procter A Gamble Co - . . # . 

3. Colgate-Palmolive Co. ...» 

4. Ford Motor Co 

5. General Foods Corp. . . . » 

0. Chrysler Corp 

7. General Electric Co 

8. Lever Bros. Co 

9. Gillette Co. 

It. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co* . . ... 

1 1. General Mills Inc. .... . . . ...... - 

12. American Tobacco Co. . 

13. Distillers Corp. •Seagrams Ltd. < „ . 

14. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. . , « 

15. P. Lorillard Co . . . 

16. National Dairy Products Corp. . . « 
1 7. American Home Products Corp. . t 

18. Campbell Soup Co 

19. National Distillers Products Corp. 

20. Swift & Co *„...,. 

21. Sclienley Industries Inc « * . 

22. Goodyear Tire A Rubber Co. . . . .» 

23. Sterling Drug Inc. .... 

24. Quaker Oats Co 

25. Kellogg Co 

2C. Pillsbury Mills Inc 

27. Rristol-Myers Co. 

28. Miles Labs .. .. 

29. Standard Brands Inc. .......... 

30. Westingliouse Electric Corp 

31. Philip Morris Inc 

32. American Motors Corp. ...*.... 

33. S. C. Johnson A Sous ......... 

3-1. Radio Corp. of America ...... , 

35. Studebaker-Paekard Corp. 

36. Philco Corp. . . « 

37. Borden Co 

38. Amer. Telephone A Telegraph Co. 

39. Armour & Co. ...... i . .„ , * 

40. Texas Co 

41. Coca-Cola Co 

42. E. 1. du Pout de Xcmours A Co. . 

43. Carnation Co. . . f 

41. Seriitnn Co 

45. Monsanto Chemical Co 

46. Nestle Co 

47. Firestone Tire A Rubber Co. . , . . 

48. liit'I. Cellncotton Products Co. . . . 

19. Johnson A Johnson , . < 

50. Eastman Kodak Co. ........... 



Total Newspapers General and 

In 4 media only, and Supplements Farm Magazines 



$72,036,827 
49,836,201 
33,607,968 
32,548,927 
32,418,050 
29,751.899 
21,262,506 
21,050.751 
20,744.721 
19,500,175 
* 18,098,358 
17,663,577 
16,416,836 
15,148,774 
13.954,647 
13.008,123 
12,655,874 
11,767,988 
11,527,200 
11,038,835 
9,441,430 
8,978,809 
8.919,299 
8,799,180 
8,746,510 
8,483,782 
8,255,450 
8,109,116 
7,926,186 
7,862,273 
7,694,243 
7.492.520 
7.213,065 
7.210.115 
6.748.754 
6,598,872 
6,431.8% 
6,399,801 
6,397,025 
6,168,586 
6.082,929 
5.714.859 
5.548.371. 
5.266.153 
5,236.117 
5,223.567 
5,144.177 
5,037.912 
4,994.655 
4,829,543 



$37,391,415 
7,251,400 
10,990.682 
17,999,652 
9,351,441 
11,787,596 
3,792,542 
6,803,797 
2,296.936 
3,100,393 
3,186.138 
2,623,775 
9,815,375 
3,628,065 
1 ,202,477 
3,338,891 
1,587,823 
1.567,374 
6.718,375 
2,971,310 
6,157,600 
2,267,630 
2,822.348 
2,136,409 
1,059,120 

907,095 

922.532 

319.010 
3.740.877 
2,184,427 
1,245,847 
4.015,528 
1.626,338 
1,569,702 
5.121,118 
1.349.976 
2.811.797 
&5.82S 
2,413.462 
2,172,663 
1,558,936 

818,794 
1,652,443 

396,492 
4,101,841 
3.344,852 

949,585 
"1.635,247 

878.393 
1,708.488 



§20,560,238 
6,543,905 
3,713,779 
7,802^61 
10,037,913 
7,276,136 
9,558,916 
2,561,151 
1,344,955 
2,799,914 
3,557,233 
4,028,033 
6,601,461 
2,467,438 
2,781.481 
2,972,715 
2,058,815 
5,081,057 
4.808,825 
2,117,914 
3.283,830 
4,743,546 
1,854.212 
2,726.988 
1,513,361 
1,516,827 
3,040.210 

921,639 
3.048,647 
2,056,236 
1.652,886 
1.958.167 
1.007.496 
2.866,555 
1.329,396 
1.200,514 
1.636.358 
5,498.394 
2,107,475 
2,635,722 
1.701,464 
4.154,877 

814,902 
3.864 

865.129 
1.307.751 
1.870.252 
2.557.869 
3.915.199 
3,121.055 



Network, 
Radio 

S 3,780,932 
12,339,668 
4,813,770 

774,408 
3,300,129 
1,867,212 

949,500. 
4,471,376 
5,562,378 
1,770,940 
3,724,388 
1,526,617 



2,291.452 
3,300,830 

812300 
3,474,699 

573,195 



Network 
Television 

$10,304,242 
23,701.228 
14,089,737 
5,972,306 
9,728,567 
8,820,955 
6,961,548 
7,214,427 
11,540,452 
11,828.928 
7,630,599 
9,485,152 

6,131,819 
6,669,859 
5,884,217 
5,534,537 
4,546,362 



Spot 
Radio 

S3. 000.000+ 
$1,750,000 
SI. 750,000 
$3,000,000 
no estimate 
S3.000.000 
8200,000 
8750,000 



3,048.726 2,900,885 



333.622 
3,518.756 
1,570,399 
1,910,402 
2,049,177 
1,484,437 
6,172.592 



1,126,951 
40,477 
1.865.201 
883.275 

1,316,962 

815,582 
661509 
881582 
459.609 

1,887,465 



146.206 
766.935 
407,966 



1,634,011 
723,983 
2.365.384 
4,263,627 
4,010,683 
2,778.271 
695.875 
1,136,662 
3,621,610 
3.668,559 
1.478,348 
2,714.030 
1.890.583 
298.240 
2.731.420 
1.983,741 

1.214.579 
478.619 
2.362.920 
741.188 
l,163 v 561 
4,865.797 
269,147 
l,42t,758 
1.557.345 
436.830 
200.763 



SI. 600.000 
$375,000 
$500,000 
not eligible 

no estimate 
$400,000 
$1,500,000 
$100,000 
not eligible 
no estimate 
not eligible 
no estimate 
$1,500,000 
$200,000 
under $25,000 
under $25,000 
$350,000 
no estimate 
$250,000 
no estimate 
$135,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
$1,000,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
$750,000 



Spot 
Television 

$5,000,000 
SI 0.500.00 
$3,000,000 
S6.000.000 
S3.200.000 
$4,500,000 
S220.000 
SI, 250,000 

Si, 900.000 
$750,000 
S600,000 
not eligible 

SI, 200,000 
S9 10.000 
SI. 500,000 
S500.000 
not eligible 
no estimate 
not eligible 
no estimate 
$4,000,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
under $25, 
no estimate 
S4.000.000 
SI. 600.000 
no estimate 
$91,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
$300,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 



no estimate 
$950,000 
$2,000,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
S750.000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
under $25,000 



no estimate 

$2,000,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
$900,000 
S750,000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
$125,000 



KOI luTS' lUircau of ArlvertMng of ,lNiy, Pin with SP0N*t>Il estimates for spot. 



ft 



art' estimates of iwt K/femlhig 



ompony estimotcs inc'udc co-op expen- 
liturcs, for purposes of comparison with 
he newspoper figures. Newspopcr ex- 
unditurcs reported obove, however, 
o not distinguish between company ond 
Icalcr shores, but ore estimotcs of totol 
lollors, while SPONSOR'S spot estimotcs 
f ake into account only the compony 
horr. Note thot when spot figures ore 
iddcJ to o company's total od budget it 
s t'kely to chongc thot firm's ronking 
— wSich points up the pressing need (or 
uch estimotcs to complete the picture. 
Most figures shown include product on 
:osts, ore estimated actual expenditures 



mill f if i' 1 1 1 ina£M/irte-. network iadio 
.iixl teles i-inn i u- i'i'|>nt li'il I > \ \M'\ 
and I'lHl. No attempt Iteen IlKiilc 

to res i-e the order of tin- ranking 
lui-i'd on -pol expenditure-; -pot i- 
no| -liossn iiu hilled in tin* "tolill-'" foi 
each ai h i-i li-er. In order lo eompije a 
Hue list of the top |()() uiherli-er- in 
;dl major ninliu, it would liase Keen 
11 ee--ais to fii-( olit.iin e-tininte- of 
.-|iot -pending for all major *pu| ad- 
\eiti-er-. I'oi mans l>i» .-pot adser- 
ti«er> di> not esen -hnsv up at tin- lint- 
torn of (lie list of ad\erti-er- helms if 
llieir s-pendinj; in new. -papers, maga- 
zines and network- i- minimal. 



M.illinv out wild tin ^oai of i|i*l< i 
mining -pot -p>-nilin < of 1 1 1 < top 

illlvi ltL«er- lii low. -I'llS-iijf. w.i- aide to 

olitani rehahli- i-tim iti*- fm >(. 

of tin-in. \n I'ilml wa- nwd<* li > on 
iiMltrati- on ol>t. lining r-(iniuti-- foi tin- 
|d»<£r»t w| M ,i -pendi i- fir-t and in in im 
i a-e- those adselli-i-|- maiki-ij "no e-- 
liniale" an- one- witli -mall -pot 
l)iid»et-. 

'-pot lia- jiiown lo inaluii|\ in ti-rin- 
of hilling, \n airepted indu-trs -w rde 
-pot c-tiniatinji -i-rsiee would pi far 
toward ai liievemi'iit of tin- adsrrh-ri 
recognition to wliiili -pot i- enlitlrd. 



six major media 



Pleose note: ronking xft the IOC odvertisers shown on this chort is boscd only 
on four medio ot left ond does not include expenditures in. spot rodio ond spot tv 



Advertiser 



National Itisciiif Co. ...... j -. . 

A\ en >I ff*. Corp. . 

Win. Wriglev Jr. C«» 

Soeonv- Vacuum Oil Co, , . 

Re.vall Drug Co. , , 

An<lrt»\v Jergens Co 

Hclcnc Curtis Industries Inc. . , * 

Knisor Motors Corp . . ... 

Jos. Sell lit a Brewing Co . 

Gulf Oil Co 

Hrown «V Williamson Tiili.ii-co Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

It. F. C>ootlricli Co. «, , fc ... » . »■ ..... 

Ilirnm Walker , . . 

Sun beam Corp 

Aiihcuscr-Itusch Co. ....... «r . * 

Pepsi-Cola Co 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Florida Citrus Commission , . . ; 
Wesson Oil •& Snowdrift Co. 

Pabst Dressing Co 

S.vlvnnia Flectric Pro«Incts Inc.. 
Itorg-Wnrncr Corp. . l .„ m . „ . . „ ... 
Ha/.el Itisliop Inc. . . ..... . . . « . 

Pet Milk Co , 

Com Products Defining Co. ... . . 

It. S. Steel Corp 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Dow Chemical Co. ,.«,.,.. * ... 

Itest I oods Inc 

Donhleday & Co 

Prudential Ins. Co. of A in or. . . 

II. J. Heinz Co 

Cloro.v Chemical Co *..»», 

Consolidated Cosmetics Inc. . . . . 

Eastern Airlines Inc 

Itrosvn-Forman Distillers Corp. 

Admiral Corp. , . . 

Sun Oil Co 

Carter Products Inc. 

Vnion Carbide-Car ho.. Corp. . . . 

Armstrong Cork Co „ , , 

CJrej hound Corp. 

Lambert Co. 

Pan American World Airlines Inc. 

Hallmark Cards Inc 

Standard Oil Co. of .\. J, 

American Airlines Inc. .... % #• , 
Mutual Deuefit II. A A. Assn. . . 
Licbmann Drewerics Inc. . . « _ . 



Total Newtpapert General and Nelwork 

In 4 mrdla only and Supplement Farm Magulnts Radio 



S 749,569 S 660.115 

1,623,208 33R.I19 

431.027 1,723.700 

1.683.026 363,289 

2,231.977 623.739 

1.444.390 193,195 
1.057,291 220.710 
1.057,138 1.717.028 
1.073.497 

326.136 

1,154.213 132,311 

1.157,416 

2.026,194 

1.913.020 

1.332.391 18,365 
93.190 1,790.346 

850.806 

84.727 1.258.817 

842.236 1,043.832 

1.092.595 

427.409 32.100 

698.848 

2,039.212 

39.916 18,365 

769,980 

1.716.863 266.433 

1.470.775 .. 

1.762,303 

792.901 
1.463.510 

9H.426 29.586 

8.525 820.519 

1.458.863 

552.675 

172.147 217.039 

1.308.778 

1.182.841 151.516 

222.127 962.258 

5.225 964.538 

1.780.772 

1.509.017 - 

733.092 

1.407.280 3tf.989 

1.060.334 

210.111 .556.598 

66.266 23.268 

49 1.746 

59.220 523.350 

172.497 , 



S> 1.819.290 


52,3 j 1.00/ 


1,ddo.2H6 


1 ,379.852 


1.466,412 


1 .696,520 


4. 135,708 


2.389,393 


4.105.875 


85.981 


4.251.797 


1.110.117 


4.250.333 


1.952.681 


4,163.257 


1,389,091 


4,089,019 


1.186.560 


4.075,774 


2.048,242 


4.064.370 


677,537 


3.952.610 


287,126 


3,756.122 


735,85 1 


3.734,098 


1.821,078 


3.665,115 


444,207 


3,576.767 


1.693.231 


3,563.175 


1.513.614 


3,554,239 


1,469.876 


3,472.384 


591.612 


3,446.146 


1.097,355 


3,383.602 


372,795 


3.230.912 


789.859 


3,219,405 


722.908 


3.186.621 


285.218 


3.180.780 


274.548 


3,172.761 


1,061,707 


3.153.626 


277,645 


3.153,197 


70,772 


3.149,142 


224.409 


3.134,340 


923.361 


3.061.392 


2.087.931 


2,977.389 


1.239,630 


2.973.712 


1.231,857 


2.883.106 


2.330.431 


2,855.218 


1.707.173 


2.819.776 


2.819.776 


2,812.308 


1,503.530 


2.802.698 


439,465 


2,795.322 


1.610,937 


2.789.331 


10.211 


2.747,507 


939.235 


2.718.383 




2.701.251 


1.746.26C 


2.683.935 


368.156 


2.665.457 


1.130.703 


2,641.382 


66.053 


2.635.322 


2,389.288 


2.628.408 


2,133.662 


2.617.097 


1.203.130 


2.608.326 


2. 135,829 



Network 
Tetevi hi »n 

S 1.055.599 
1,211.807 
612,195 

1,164.175 
1.172.095 
1,019.618 

1.828.992 
1,701,396 
2.100,306 
2.208.068 
991.071 

1,870.152 

1.168.755 
710.819 
991.671 
1.256.196 
2,551,298 
1,742,205 
457.285 
2.813.092 
2.136.252 
127.758 
1. 103.206 
1,320.122 
2.131.832 
747. 166 
2.449 
908,715 
282.992 

758.a59 



1,028,876 

1.779.360 
27.500 

1.209.366 
221.899 
561.510 
174.420 

1.778.620 
156.500 

831.397 



Spot 
Radio 

S2r>o.ooo 
sir.o.ooo 

no estimate 
SC00.000 
S500.000 
S 15.000 

s:»r>.ooo 

n<» estimate 
n<» estimate 
ii<» estiniat4* 
S5O0.000 
ntt estimate 
8250.000 
not eligible 

ii4» estimate 

s:» tn.*m 

S7.>0.000 

ii4» estimate 
no estimate 

n4» estimate 
n4» estimate 
n4» estimate 
■i4» estimate 

■i4» estimate 
n4» estimate 
n4» estimate 
■■4» estimate 
under S35.0IMI 
■i4> estimate 

no estimate 
S 100.000 
m>t eligible 
ni> estimate 
n4> estimate 
SI 10.000 
n«» estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
H4> estimate 
■i4» estimate 
n4» estimate 
SI. 500. 000 
S 1.500. 000 



s*ot 

TvJtvLIOft 

S250.000 
S2.f)00.00O 
.SU00.000 
SI .500.000 
S500.000 

s:t5.ooo 

S75.000 
no estimate 
n4» esiiinato 
no estimate 
87.500.000 
ii4t estimate 



n4t 


4>stimnte 


n4t 


estimnt4 < 


Son?). 000 


81 


.100.000 


no 


4>stiniate 


no 


estimate 



n4> estimate 
n4> estimate 
nil 4>stimate 
n4> estimate 

■i4> 4>stimate 
n4> estimate 
81.800.000 
no estimate 



S750.000 



n4> estimate 

no estimate 
805.000 
not eligible 
ni> 4>stiinate 
no estimate 
S000.000 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
no estimate 
81.500.000 



81.000.000 




16 reps tell admen what they consider best buying 
opportunities in spot tv and radio this fall 



Representative firm executives whose 
statements appear below alphabetically 
by firm name give admen what they 
consider their best buying tip for fall. 

Lewis II. Avery, president, Avery- 
Knodel: Don t overlook the self-rein- 
forcing possibilities of radio and tele- 
vision in combination. Here in the 
broadcast media, is the greatest op- 
portunity to influence public opinion 
of your product or your service thai 
has ever existed for advertisers. Tele- 
vision delivers its powerful impact by 
monopolizing the two major senses, 
while radio is everywhere reinforcing 
and reminding the prospect of the op- 
portunity the advertisers' product or 
service offers. The adroit use of both 
media w ill pay off at the best odds. 

John Blair, president John Blair & 
Co.: So far as radio is concerned, 
there are two important facts for the 
advertiser to bear in mind. One is 



that, because of the growth in set own- 
ership, better local programing and 
other factors, there is more listening 
to the radio being done in 1955 than 
there was in 1944. The second impor- 
tant fact is the strong trend toward 
self-service in retailing, which means 
that brand identification is more im- 
portant than ever. Spot radio is the 
universally-heard advertising medium 
which allows, at low cost, the hourly, 
daily and weekly repetition of brand 
name and sales story which builds 
brand name recognition^ and forces 
ihe sale at the point of purchase. 

So far as television is concerned, 
its sales impact is too well-known to 
need repeating here. The important 
single fact for the spot tv user this 
fall to bear in mind is that more ad- 
vertisers are going to use more of it 
this year than ever before, choice avail- 
abilities are limited, and the adxertiser 
who bu\s early for fall use Avill have 
a better chance at a top schedule. 



These are rep executives whose comments appear starting above: I. Lewis H. Avery, pres. 
Avery-Knodel; 2. John Blair, pres. John Blair & Co.; 3. George W. Boiling, pres. The Boiling 
Co.; 4. Merle S. Jones, v. p. in charge CBS TV Spot Sales; 5. H. Preston Peters, pres. Free & 
Peters; 6. George P. Hollingbery, pres. George P. Hollingbery Co.; 7. Frank E. Pellegrin, 
partner H-R Representatives; 8. Scott Donahue, sales manager for television, The Katz Agency. 

6. 7. 





SPONSOR 



f»Vorf/»' IV. IlitHlnfl. president "I'll** 
Boiling Co.: Ftiminbi Inning and pre- 
conceived station selection, often de- 
ter lire experienced buyers from ex- 
ercising their own capable judgment, 
tli ii^ preventing llit> advertiser from ae- 
ipilriug mam \ ti [liable f i iiii< Iii-i's. The 
real virtue of successful radio and tele- 
vision depends upon live, vibrant, vo- 
cal human benign who lend their in- 
dividual personalities tu the a«K it! i*- 
er .« uu^-tigc. 

Hence, program- dilTiT from one 
another because of the personality id 
tin* talent. Station* also differ from 
one another because of tlie endeavor*, 
judgment, and rellccted personalities 
of their management. 'I lie experienced 
Inner knows these differences. I se his 
judgment. Trust his derision*. 

S, Jones. in charge of 

CHS TV Spot Sale*: Heeeiith J 
looked over several rating aualvses 
for dsn time saturation schedule-' ptes- 
tiitlv on the air on stations represented 
bv CHS Telev ision Spot Sale*. One of 
theft*, a schedule of 21 announce- 
ments, delivers a total of 158 rating 
points weekly, reaches 86' of the en- 
tire market in four weeks. Another 
19 announcement campaign delivers 
1 54 rating points in one week, reaches 
VA r ( of the total television audience 
in four weeks. The costs-per- 1.000 are 
eijuallv impressive: 06c and 73c. 

These two cases are typical of the 
results heing attained on all our sta- 
tions with daytime television, a "buy*' 
which can I he bettered in terms of 
effectiveness and economy. 

St. I'rextmt Peters, president. Free 
& Peters: Spot broadcasting is so 



broad in it- coverage, so poweiful in 
its s.iles effectiveness, ;nid so flexible 
in it- use that it i- sometimes used onlv 
to holster results in sprcilir areas or 
certain season-.. The fad that it "de- 
liver-" in sales and advertising impies- 
sious when Used even on a limited 
basis suggest- (hat there are mam 
sales opportunities misled in adveilis- 
ing campaign ptfirtrtirifi if spot broad- 
castings place a- a national advertis- 
ing nifdiuin is neglected. 

One reason foi such a lack of un- 
derstanding of national spot broadcast- 
ing may have been the ilillicullv in 
finding true potential coverage ami 
estimating possible costs information 
which is readily available for other 
media. To help advertisers accuratelv 
estimate what advertising dollars will 
bu\ in national spot radio, and there- 
by take advantage of new sales oppor- 
tunities, we recent l\ published a Spot 
Kadio Guide* — with the \. C. Nielsen 
Company as collaborators. 

(ieoefie I*. Hull iiu/oeei/. president 
George I'. I lolliugbery Co.: Sponsors 
ami buyers, in both radio and television 
are trying to bin the most circulation 
they can for the dollar. We at the 
Hollingberv Company know that a 
good personality is sometimes more 
important than rating points and rec- 
ommend personalities be credited with 
from five to 10 extra rating points in 
making a decision. 

Frank E. I'ellefirin. partner. H-H 
Representatives. Inc.: Advertisers 
should be prodded by their agencies 
this fall to reexamine all media buys 
in print and outdoor media. Tele- 
I I'lcose turn to page 292) 



9. Sidney J. Wolf, pres. Keystone Broadcasting System; 10. Robert Meeker, pres. Robert Meeler 
& Assoc.; 1 1. Tom McFadden, v. p. — director NBC Spot Sales; 12. John E. Pearson, John E. Pear- 
son Co.; 13. Lloyd George Venard, pres. Venard, Rintoul & McConnell; 14. Wythe Waller, pres. 
Waller Representation Company; 15. Joseph J. Weed. pres. Weed TV; 16. Adam J. Young 
Jr. pres. Adam J. Young Jr. Inc. Their comments provide over-all lool at spot trends. 





Program trends of 77% of radio, 356% of tv outlets shown in 'Buyers' Guide* 



0^hart* on these pages map out for agencymen and sponsors the 
patterns of today's local-level programing specialties in the U.S. 
Based on a survey of all U.S. radio and tv outlets, the job of sifting 
these facts for the recently publi-hed 200-page 1955 Buyers' Guide 
involved eight months of work. More than 50,000 local air facts had 
to be compiled. 

Highlights of the study: 92' \ of the responding radio outlets carry 
popular music shows, and more than 1 ()'< of stations carry 75 or more 
pop music hours per week. Some 78'^ of stations now carry concert 
music, up from '54 level. Other stepped-up specialties: farm program- 
ing, Negro radio, news, religion. 

Two charts below, compiled by Project Director Karolyn Richman, 
show broad trends of radio, highlights of tv programing throughout 
U.S. Chart at right shows state-by-state portrait of radio programing 
at local level, broken down by specialized program appeals to audi- 
ence segments. It shows how states often vary in programing tastes. 
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Profile of local radio programing based on SPONSOR'S "Buyers* Guide' 



K 
A 
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% Total 
Respondents 



Daytime station*^— sunrise to sunset ,,,,,,,,,.,...,,,,.,>.. 

Station? on air to midnight 

Stations programing pas-t midnight 

Stations on air 21 hours per day 

Stations affiliated with national networks 

Independent stations 

Stat ions programing popular music 

Pop music specialists ( 75 w kly hrs or more) 

Stations programing concert music 

Concert music specialist" (10 wkly hrs or more ) .... 

Stations programing folk music 

Folk music specialists (10 w kly hrs or more) 

Stations scheduling religious programs 

Religious specialists (10 wkly hrs or more)' 

1954: based on questionnaires from 1568 stations 
1955; based on questionnaires from 2172 stations: 



1954 


I9SS 


33%* 


29% * 


51%* 


54%* 


18%* 


17%* 


3%* 


5% * 


50% 


50% 


50% 


50% 


88% 


92% 


8% 


12% 


61% 


78% 


9% 


23 7,, 


66% 


77% 


11% 


16% 


54% 


83% 


6% 


17% 


55% 


of U.S. 


77% 


of U.S. 



% Total 
Respondents 



1954 

Stations scheduling local farm programs ., 64% 

Farm specialists < 5 v> kly hrs or more) 41 % 

Stations scheduling homemaking programs 46% 

Stations programing to a Mexican-American 
audience 



7% 

Stations programing to other foreign language 

audiences 19% 

Stations programing to a Negro audience .... 25%* 

Stations offering play-by-play sports . 55% 

Stations scheduling daily new-easts 92% 

Stations subscribing to a national net** >cr* ice 82% 

Stations subscribing to a transcription library 

service ,. ,„ 67% 

*Totals exclude Canadian .respondents 

stations and 35% of Canadian stations on the air as of April 1, 1954 
stations and 66% of Canadian stations on the air as of April 1. 1955 
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Profile of local television programing based 





No. of Stations 


% Total 


Programing (1933 only) 


Responding 


Respondents 


Stations 




364 


96% 


Stations 




191 


50% 


Stations 


offering daily sportseasts .. 


319 


85% 


Statin n- 


offering play-by-play sports coverage 


130 


31% 


Statimis 


offering local hoiiieiuaking programs 


319 


96% 


Stations 


offering local children's programs.... 


351 


92% 


Stations 




265 


70% 


Stations 


featuring hillbilly -western variety.... 


131 


36% 


Stations 


offering farm service programing 


207 


56% 


Station* 


offering s*> itdieatcd films 


312 


82% 


Station* 


offering daily feature films .• 


361 


95% 


Station- 


scheduling morning films , 


61 


16% 



on SPONSOR'S "Buyers' Guide" 

No. of Stations % Total 
Programing (1955 only) Responding Respondents 

Stations scheduling afternoon film* 228 60*% 

Stations scbedulins early evening films ......... 125 33% 

Stations scheduling late evening films 318 83% 

Stations programing (at least partly) for a 

specialized audience 35 9% 

Station- affiliated with national network* ...... 424* 91%* 

Stations affiliated w ith national sales repre- 
sentatives 116* 99%* 

Station* with vltf channel allocations 326* 72%* 

Station:- with ulif ehanuel allocation* 125* 28%* 

*Ba^<d on total of 451 stations on air as of April I, 1955 
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How trend toward radio station specialization varies by states 



No thU StaMtflt •mahaiWIng tha&» tight r'«g/ m appeal* 

of »ta- It ol j . 
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SOURCE; 1955 "Buyers' Guide to Station Programing,'" published by Sponsor Services Inc. 



Local radio >p<>riultics : Chait al>ove points up fact that special- (or exampK while 60*7 nt -tatinn- in lnv.a feature farm "h<»vi.. 

ized railio programing is clo>ely related to geographic location. Necro radio i» -irong in the deep *»otith (often, more than 50 c t of 

acooriiing to the interest, ta»tes of population. Only 8*7 of radio Nations will offer Negro -how- 1 while it i- a rarity in Rockie- anil 

outlets in Florida make a featured >pecialty of farm programing, upper Midwe-I. "specialty -tation-" arr defined in rh.rt at left. 



Ire you planning a 
media test for fall? 



lt«VM results show you can relate media to sales 



1955 SALES AFTER 23 W EEKS 
OF TV: 16,874 

1954 SALES FOR SAME PERIOD 
l NO TV): 8,800 
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,/mdvei Users considering media tests 
for fall will find the experiences of the 
Burnham & Morrill Co. of Portland, 
Me., valuable as an indication that 
clean-cut correlation of advertising 
and sales can be attained simply. 
B&M over the past several months has 
been testing television ( as reported in 
issues of SPONSOR from 7 February 
through the present). It chose as its 
test market the Green Bay. Wis., re- 
gion where it's sales had always been 



minimal because the people of the area 
were not conditioned to its type of 
bean — the high-cost, oven-baked va- 
riety. And it has been able to see a 
significant sales rise clearly attribut- 
able to television in the 23 weeks of 
testing reported to SPONSOR thus far. 

There's nothing to confuse the pic- 
ture in the B&M test. It used no ad- 
vertising in Green Bay last year. This 
year it turned to a $12,500 26-week 
tv campaign. Meanwhile no other fac- 



B&M SALES SECOND HALF OF JUNE 1954 vs. 1955 



18 02. 



27 02. 



Sales by dozens of B&M beans and 
brown bread at wholesale levelt 



1954 vs. 1955 



1954 vs 1955 



brown bread 

A 

1954 vs. 1955 



AREA A (50-mile radius of Gre«>n Bay) 



1. 


MANITOITOC, VIS. 
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2. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


80 


40 
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APPLET ON, WIS. 


80 
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75 
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0 


100 


4. 


GILLETT, WIS. 


40 


20 
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5. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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485 


260 


0 


170 


6. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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0 




TOTALS A 
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795 


535 


10 


270 


AREA B (50-100 mile radius 


of C 
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7. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


70 


60 


90 
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W AC SAL', WIS. 
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10. 


NORWAY, MICH. 


70 


330 
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373 


0 


60 


11. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


20 


80 


10 


60 


0 


20 


12. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


30 


30 


10 


10 


0 


0 




TOTALS B 


340 


570 


140 


453 


0 


80 




TOTALS A & B 


820 


1,370 


935 


990 


10 


330 



Grand total second half June 1954: 1,765 DOZEN CANS 
Grand total second half June 1955: 2,710 DOZEN CANS 

tTelcvIston campaign began 24 January 1955 
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tor had changed in the market. Ergo 
it's television which has made sales 
jump. 

In each issue of sponsor since 21 
February a report has appeared on 
B&M sales compared with the same 
period last year without television. 
With some exceptions the pattern has 
been one of substantial increases for 
each period. In the period currently 
reported for example (see box at left). 
B&M sales for the second half of June 
this year were 2,710 dozen vs. 1,765 
dozen last year. 

These statistics do not tell the entire 
story, however. Last year B&M gave 
grocers a 50c per case promotion al- 
lowance during the latter half of June. 
And there's no allowance this year. 
It s apparent therefore that exceeding 
a previous sales level w ! hich had been 
swelled by a promotion allowance rep- 
resents important progress. And more- 
over B&M sales for latter-June of 2.710 
dozen were 1,000 dozen over the first 
half of the month, an unexpectedly big 
jump since 1,700 dozen had begun to 
look like a plateau point for the prod- 
uct. 

The B&M test campaign is carried 
on WBAY-TV, Green Bay. and con- 
sists of six weekly announcements, 
mainly in afternoon and morning time. 
No merchandising or point-of-sale fol- 
low-through has been used. 

Sales are reported to SPONSOR exclu- 
sively as soon as they are tabulated by 
B&M's broker in the territory, Otto L. 
Kuehn Co. of Milwaukee. The figures 
represent sales at the wholesale level 
in 12 communities in the area covered 
by the station. * * * 

For back copies of SPOSSOR 
covering the entire test period, 
icrite to Sponsor Services Inc., 40 
E. 49th St., iSeic York 17, (\\ V, 
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TIMEBUYERS OF THE U. S. 



During llsr pa-l -ewr:il ve:ii> the number of men and women engaged in tiiiielni\ iug lu- 

Vilely inerniseil. Al some ail ;i ^i - rit'it'r> thnebii v iug per-ouue! doubled and tripled o\ <*i night. 

Fnitik'niiore, timehining |]i v ch>iiiii'I i- known for frequent shifts from one account to another 

a- \\t.'\\ a> f i!'i|ui'iil -hid- in job- otilt-ide the agency. The coiifu-inn in who handle- what account, 

in who has moved, in who is new i> one of the problem- of a problein-be-et indu-tn. Sonic 

station representatives have worked hard to maintain thorough up-to-date li-t- of thuebnyer-. 

Keeeullv one >\wh li-t, prepared by John K. Pearson Co.. wa> generously made available to M'o.nsok*- 

readers. This list contains breakdowns of agency account -npeni-or- and limchiiv cr- by 

cities and accounts. We publish this JKPCO list in two part-. On the page- that follow are mo-t 

New York listing-, Xext issue (25 July) remaining New York and other eilv listing- will appear. 



*DENCT\ ACCOUNTS. ADORESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS AGENCY, ACCOUNTS. AODRESS 4 PHONE TIMEBUYERS AGENCY. ACCOUNTS. ADDRESS A PHONE TIMEBUYERS 
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AGENCY, ACCOUNTS. ADDRESS 4. PHONE TIMEBUYERS 

\ 1CTOH A. BENNETT 

511 Fifth Ave. (17), Ml' 7.21116 



Longincs- Witinaucr 



EDWARD 
KAII.N 



BENTON & BOWLES 

tit Madison lie. (22), Ml 11-1100 

General I**€»i»il> 

VSSOC. MEDIA DIRECTOR— M. DONOVAN 
\SM. MEDIA DIR. (cereals) - 1. MA1ION 
ASST. MEDIA DIR. (<olfccs) — B. BA1DUTN 



Diamond Custal Salt ) 

Gaines Dog Food } TOM 



Po^t Toasties 
Post Tens 
Raisin liran 
Sugar Crisp 
Bran Flakes 
Corn Felti 
Crape Nuts 
Crape Nut Flakes 
Krinkles 
Wheat Meal 



hill 

MURPHY 



Instant Maxwell House Coffee "| 

General Foods- J. GKACE 

J PORTERFTELI) 



Inst. S: Misc. 



AGENCY, ACCOUNTS, ADDRESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS 



Whirl ] BKN IJAVTS 



Di\ er»ifie<I Product* ( I ,) 



ASSOC. MEDIA DIR. 
ASST. MEDIA DIR. 



M. K1EB1.ER 
S. HAVEN 



Benson 8: II edges ^ 

Florida Citrus J. 'RANK 

| CARVKIA 



Johnson & Co. 

Norwich l'hariuacal ( l'cpto- Bismol 
Buckeye Cellulose 
Grove l.abs 
Mutual of N.Y. 

l'ream 
Peppercll Mfg. 



HELEN 
KOfl ALSKY 



:k trea 



Curling Brewing ] 
Diamond Match > di(« 
Gen. Electric J 

i\ FRANK 
[ LIONETTF. 



Continicntal Oil 



Diversified Products (2) 

ASSOC. MEDIA DIR. — E. BOWMAN 
\SS1 . MKD1A DIR.-D. HARRIS 



AGENCY, ACCOUNTS, ADDRESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS 



Bcnrus Watch I LEN 

TARCIIER 



SUPERVISOR - ETHEL W1EDER 



KENNETH 



Procter & Gamble (Eluffo, } KEARNS 
Spic He Span, Shasta) ( Dorothy 

Ilouehcy* 



STATION RELATIONS MGR. 



ghcy* 

DON SEVERN 



CAYTON 

9 East U)th St. (16), LE 2-1711 

Chcsebrough Mfg. Co. 

CHRISTOPHER, ALLEN CO. 

30 East 60th St. (22), MV 8-9445 

Various Mail Order Accounts 



IIY 

CRANDALL 

DONNA 

QUIGLEY 



LOUIS 
FIGENWALD 
LUCILLE 
DREIIER 



CARL S. BROWN CO. 

630 Fifth Ave (20), PL 7-4610 

MEDIA DIRECTOR - HERB STO TT 



Sterling Drug (Dr. Caldwell, Fletcher's 
Castoria, '/, B ~| Baby Powder) 
Colonial Sugar 
Hal O 



ROSE MARIE 
VITA.NZA 



THESE ARE 



AMONG PEARSON 



MEN WHO GATHERED 



TIMEBUYERS LIST 




JOHN E. PEARSON 
President 



RUSS WALKER 
Vice President, \.Y. 



BILL WILSON 
Vice President, V.V. 



Bliss Coffee | 

Regular Maxwell House Coffee L BREN 

,. . „ „ f BALDWIN 
\uban Coffee 



Procter & Gamble 

ASSOC. MEDIA DIR. -LEE RICH 
ASST. MEDIA DIR. (case goods) —RAYMOND HEALY 
ASST. MEDIA DIR. (drug brands) - LEE CURRLIN 



..... I BERN KANNER 
Tlde !• Grant Jacks* 
Joe Fannelli* 



Ivory Snow V TONY' LEE 



Crest \u 0 y FOOTE 
J 
1 

Zest J. joe FANELI 



Secret 

Canada (All Products) 



\ JAY 

f WASSFRMA.N 



■ Assistant 



1 

Prell & Pin-It ). xo>I CARSON 
J 



American Express 

Assn. of American Railroads 

Cigar Inst, of America 
tt , , . .. . . BOWMAN & 

French Govt. Tourist Office }■ u^Rpm 

Railway Express (temporarily) 

Studebaker 

IBM 

BERMINCIIAM, CASTLEMAN & PIERCE 

136 East 38th St. (16). LE 2-7550 

1 

Griffin Polishes \ BOB rqwELL 



BIOW-BEIRN-TOIGO 

6IO Fifth Ave. (19), PL 9-1717 
V.P. X: DIRECTOR RADIO/TV 



JOHN KUCERA 



Philip Morris I obacco Co. Ltd. 

Armstrong Rubber 

American Home Products 
Bond Clothing Co. 
Knickerbocker Beer 
Nat'l Shawmut Bank 



) Z 



IS -V BELLE 
ZIEGLF.R 
GERARD van 
ORSON 
Sol Israel* 



f AL SESSIONS 



Hudson Pul 



Pepsi-Cola } 
lip & Paper j SAM 



VITT 



BUCHANAN & CO. 

1501 Broadway (36), BR 9-7900 

Eskimo P 
Paramount Pictures 



ics ) MILD 
res j INGV 



LDRED 
ALL 



CALKINS & IIOLDEN 

247 Park Ave. (17), PL 5-6900 

MEDIA DIRECTOR -THOMAS YOUNG 
Oakite ") 

Stokcly-Van Camp Food [TIMOTHY' 
Preen | O'LEARY" 
Prudential J 

HARRY B. COHEN ADVERTISING CO. 

41 East 42nd St., OX 7-0660 

HEAD Tl M EBUYER— BETH BLACK 



Block Drug (Anini-i-dent, Green Mint, 
Py-co-pay, Nytol) 
Groves Labs (Four Way Cold Tablets, 
Fitch Shampoo, Fitch Ideal Hair Tonic) 

Glim 
Black Draught 
Utica Club Beer 
Lydia Pinkbam 



BOB KELLY 



ARTHUR 
HARRISON 
IRA GONSIER 
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SPONSOR 



AGENCY. ACCOUNTS, ADDRESS i. PHONE TIMEBUYERS 



(Aminos \i)Vi:i{ risiNt: inc. 

3HI MmtiMun tte„ "V 7-SIOD 

III VI) OF 1)1 I* I I1FNRV. (IOCIIFnsY 
I'M. ( OORDIN V I OR RI'll) |II\I S 

I'rurl.T X (iufiil.l,.* 



Uinv I lakes J 



VII VAl HAY 



"t"* 1 ' I HO II HI l 
Dicne J l.llilin. 

| iiirur 

(.lfi-m j MI I.UCAN 

l\ory Soap J i iiki.I) v 
SurhtiR DriiR (li/rin) | (OKDVNI 

Standard Brands j cF.NFVlF.VFt 
Personal Products (Yes I isMies) j KCIIt'BFRT 



Clwwr ft Sanborn Culler j 

Inst.ml Cha*e ft Sanborn Collet I nil sf.MFX 

I i ndcrleai lea VI. RITTKK 
I nst.int Tetlderleaf lea 



M k Goct# BifwinK l ; ,(,nlN 
HANSEN 



AGENCY. ACCOUNTS ADDRESS L PHONE T I M E8U Y I MS 



(.KOI l> Ml 1)1 V (If Ml |OIIN 1 I ( IN \ I I I I I 



Sup. ■ < .-.la ' 

, ""I'll VI. I tr 



(.KOI I' Ml |)l V III VI) IIHVVKI) It \</IVVskl 



Sllllstllfll- HlMllll ' j 4) | f,^\|\ 



I) \NCKKH TZCKK Xl.II-.SAMPLK 

.117 M«./i'»tin tie. (17). OH W.llr.lU) 

VSSOC MIDIV DIRK IOK Kl \ lll»(,f 

I 



Arm man Cliiilc 
Neslle's 



HUNK 

1 1 ( > « i riT 
1. 1 in hi ni 
ijinef n 



General VI, lit I w , i j'[|(|Hs|' 
Guild Wine I IOSH. 

■ n it vi 



ASSOC. Ml IMA DIRFCIOR IRVING x|ov\ 
PriKicr ft Gamble fOwtlol) ] |'* T 



AGENCY ACCOUNT AUOKI'H P« «l TMIO^rrHB 

ir\m \ \nv i n 1 1 ni . i (i 

tin I'ark lir. 122), V I ll.2t.mr 
I I 

" ,l ' 11(1 N» M VK-'I 

< . I Im-| |"| H I Iff I 

( "" 1 lr MM VMKIMI 



III KM 1111. /.. Ul.l '(M II .V ( o. 

.',7'i Wn.U...n lir, CiJl. ft 1I7HII 

l I llnmii > 
l'jlmri'* Si iii s.rtir* 

M VIH I HM 

Pahnri » S<ij|i 4 | | |nm n 

PalllM r * OlIllnirlH Dwrolli* 
Household Piodutts Suilm t.l m ,,e r * 
I .uiilri ijo. I Ji\ir IV at li 

nOIII.lt n. ( I ll I OHM. S I KI.KS ,V 
Ml KM I ELI) 

asn tilth tie. lit. mi v-nn% 

VIHIIV 1)1 K M l OK DON INN 

V ITIIIK-n s I'.iHiln 

Bristol V|\rrs lp.m.i. M lul Knli. 

V italn. M u in jjk m 
Dull Hallux VI v I.K.MiN 
I'liannai o, Ini Iren J num. 

( llfw.l. V|r*I liJi'n 




RVY IIFN/F. 
iccount Executive, V'.Y. 



FRVNK RKKll 
I 'ire Vrexiilvnt. I hicam> 



JIVI HOWDFN 
t ice I'reiitlent, Mirtneapttli* 



IK lit RVIRI) 
I ire VmiArnt, ttinntn 



KOBKKT CONAIIAY & ASSOCIATES 

270 Vark .tie., II. 5-6017 

ChcsapcaU ft Ohio 1 ' ,< ?."°J.'' V , l " 
' j DKI.ItASCO 

CI >M>CIIA.M &■ WALSH 

JttO %lmti»>m Ire. (10), Mf* 3-WOO 

\ :v ft m y. di v niRrC co r - nkvvm v\ f. Mckvov 

C.ROV I' M P 1)1 A H l-Al) - Willi VM VV HI I £ 

Colgate- Palmoliic \ m VRLES 
Evcrsharp ) IIKI.FRiril 

J.A.FolRtT \ }m Dt CKY 
J 

K. R. Squibb I m LL i v m 
l'ni\ersal Pirturcs j WHITE 

Northwest Airlines \ Jxr .K C1F.BEI. 
J 

CROl P MFD' V HEAD - J EROME FlMr.FR 

] HOWARD 
LiRgeltft MNeri V JoJJs*"" 5 



Procter ft- Gamble ( Drcft) [• pfrf S\M \ N 

J 



Best Foods (Nucoa) [, 0 'j^ v ^ 



Hellman's Mavonnaise **f"M; 

j VI. NW l< k 

I cwiv-Howe Turn* 

B I.Babbit, ^Y, K .((™ 
Peter Paul I 

V>xOf M F DI V 1)1 RFC I OR — F D sCIIFRICK 



I .) :-l j IT Brcnins jm NFVH.I.P 



Vss pr M F 1M V DI R I- C TOR - I Ol' Is HstHFR 

"j IK V N K 

Merlins Drue; Ra\er Aspirin JViu'«>* KT1 

DOHKIN 



Centaur Caldwell D ^ 



1 <T VM.K i 
I II VNIFR 



•Assistant 



I >l OR E.N A 



Borden* Instant C oiler \yf i.viNOR 



DONAIIl I * COK 

1270 Sixth Ire. (20), (I) Z-2772 

I VKOl 1 N 

Burl-neton Mi !s C.imeollis rn '»'HIM 

II \ R II V II V 
Dr s, holi ( ji iNf ^ 

I (x» < vi (. \| mi iv 

VV jOi 'n Dr» 



Junk* 
FRFI) Mr. 
I. VFFFRT1 



DOW I). I{ HI) FIELD & JOIIN^TONK 

SOI UnHi.an lie. (22). »f» R-1275 

Hlixinnig OmigaOil j\ \s (.11 HON 
Rrisiol \|\ers Mum M M ) 



( eniun Brcninsi ( hampalr ^ 



VN1IV LVNN 



DO'.LK. M1CIIE> * MrCOIOIICk 

501 Fifth lie. (17), *(1 7-20OO 

■\ 

Math. i-son Chemical * \ RR ^ > ' 
ROD VT 
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AGENCY, ACCOUNTS. ADDHESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS AGENCY, ACCOUNTS. ADDRESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS AGENCY, ACCOUNTS, ADDRESS & PHONE TIMEBUYERS 



HOY S. Dl'BSTINE 

655 Madison *><•. (21 f, Tfi 8-lhOO 



Strong Heart Dog Food ) () ,v,NNE 
Flako | Ma. M VM S 



elllxgton * co. 

535 tilth Iff. (IT), Ml 7-4300 

D1R R M) 'Q/ 1 V |i\!I Hl VI\(, 1)A\ KANE 
Clvla'it-sf 1 
Cit ics S< r\ i< c [ f \E 
Mikcssoiii Rohbins f SMATIIKKS 
Red Star Brand Yeast I 



William i:sn co. 

100 Ea*t 12nd St. (17), OX 7-1MHI 

II KM) TFMFBrYFR - RK HARD GRAIII. 

BalHintmc Bee r "| J ACK MOUSE 

Colgate- IVinoli»c (Fab, Vcl. I r>NN WILSON 
,, . , I 'RANK 

Geneva? Mills (S-.i-ar 'tis. | iim CLINTON 

Soft-a -Silk y,*'-"^ 

National Carbon (Fvereadv | , m , p [NS 

Battel ies, Presume Anti-Free/c) j TOM IIOL. 

1'acquins Hand Cream I I'NCSIIEAI) 
HAL 

R, J. Reynolds | SIMPSON 



EIUVIN, WASEY & CO. 

120 Lexington tic. (17), LE 2-8700 

MEDIA DTRFC TOR - KFI I II S HAFFER 

Admiral "| 
Barbasol | 
Dulaney Fro/en Foods ( HAL DAVIS 
Musterole J 

FOOTE, COM: & BELDtNG 

217 Park Ave. (17), MV H-SOOO 

DIRECTOR OF MEDIA — ARTHUR I 'ARDOLL 

B.O.A.C. "j 
1 ever Bros. (Sprv. Shie'd) I "''TE 

„..,,„ ; BARDACII 
Rheingold Beer 



"^NNY 



Paper- Mate 1'en I ' ' 

, SIMMONS 



ALBERT ! R ENTIIEU LAW 

1.11 Ceilar St., CO 7-5000 

Kiplinger's Changing Times I ' lt TTY 
j NELSON 



Fl LLER * FMITII & ROSS 

230 Park Are. (17), Ml 6-5600 

Aluminum Corp. of America ] 
Commercial Solvents Corp. | 

Hercules Powder Co. j. BERN IE 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. "| RASMlJSSEN 
Westinghouse I 



GEYER ADVERTISING 

111 Fifth Ate. (22), PL 1-3300 

American Home Products ] hetTY 

American Motor ( POWELL 

kch inator ] 
Kiwi Polish K CAROL 
., ,, ... . SLEEPER 

I ctley T ea 



GREY ADVERTISING AGENCY 

■130 Park Ave. (22), PI. 1-3500 



SUPERV ISOR 

'Assistant 



H F 1 FN WILBUR 



Block Drug (Polideut. Sentrol) j JJ}{W CII 



Chock Full 'O .Nuts ) MARION 
r )-I)a\ Deodorant Pads j JONES 

Nee i hi Sewing Machines (• ^7 r\| 



M, II. II ACKETT CO. 

9 Ruekefeller PI. (211), (.1 ti.tV.iO 

American I obatco 1 
Herbert lareytems > A {" A „ NS 
Iletshry Chocolate Co I 



HICKS &• GREIST 

120 Lexington Ale., Ml' 6-0800 

Glamorcnc Rug C'ciner } EILEEN 

Dixie Cup I CL'MMINCS 

I.cwyt Vacuum Cleaners 1 
Broil-Quick Rotisst ncs VINCENT 

Scrvel Refrigerators | IJARAIO 
Serve! Air Conditioners j 

BRYAN HOUSTON 

10 Rockefeller PI. (20), PL 7-6 MO 

MEDIA DIRECTOR — HAROLD DOB BERTEEN 
SUPERVISOR O.N NEST I F PROD. JOHN ENMS 

Colgate- Palmolive (Halo, 
Chlorophyll Toothpaste, Ajax Cleanser, 
Cashmeic Bouejuet Cosmetic Fine, 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap, Cashmere 
Bouquet Beauty Bar, Toothpowders- 
Rcgular, Ammoniatcd, Chlorophyll) 



John 

COLLINS 



Nescafe ) KRANCES 
-Nestle's Instant Coflte j JOHN 

Sha\ e Creams ~| 

Veto 
J . P. Stevens f ' 
Cunt her Beer 



BOB LILIEN 



CHARLES \V. HOYT CO. 

380 Madison Ave. (17), MV 2-2000 

American Home Products 
fC. Washington Coffee) 
Colgate- Pa!m<>!he (Kirkman Soaps) 
Mail Pouch 1 obae c o 
Merck | 

MonticePo Drug (665 Pmdnctsj J 



DOUG IIUMM 



LAWRENCE KANE 

171 Madison Ave., MI' 5-7216 



1 



Waverly Fabrics L TOM NEEFUS 
I 

K A STOR. FARRELL, CHESLEY & 
CLIFFORD 

400 Madison Ate. (16), PL I-140O 

Dr. Pierre's Proprietaries "j 

Jeris Hair Tonic !• j A CK PETERS 
Lite- Diet Bread J 

KEN YON & ECKIIARDT 

247 Park ire. (17), Ml' fl-5700 

MFDIA D IRECTOR - JOSEPH P. BRACK 
A SSI. M F 1)1 A DIRECTOR - PHIL IP kENNEY 

1 

\mcrican Maize (AMA/O) ^\hry dwYeR 
) 

Ford Motor ] TOM 
Lincoln-. Merc it rv i Network Spot) j. VISCARDI 

lludnut Cosmetics I MXRY l)\\ ^ ER 



Mennen (Men's Line) * ' Vl' .,v 
; KENNEDY 



National Biscuit L LAKR1 

( DONl.NO 

J 

KCA ) U ( ;y 
Schick j KERWIN 

KELLY, NASON 

217 Park Ave. (17), Mf H-3SOO 

Ame rie an Express ] 

Henry H^e URTHI^ 

Runiforcl Co. I 

EDWARD KLLTTLR ASSOCIATES 

5i5 Madison Ave. (22), PL 1-1990 

RADIO/ IV BLs. MGR. — HERBERT OR CHER 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. "| 

Serutan ^Kl'TIl BAYER 
lournal of Living J 

KUDNER AGENCY 

575 Madiion Ave. (22), MV H-6700 



Corral Motors (Buick) } ^"J,^ iriI 



Texaco Products 



1 



Ann 

Gardiner* 



Collier's UOiiN 

j ML'RPH Y 

LAMBERT & FEASLEY 

430 Park Ave. (22), Ml H-646 1 

MFDIA DIRECTOR -JOE BUR LAND 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. "I 

Philgas I WILLIAM 
■ \ , I HINMAN 

Phillips ' 66" Cas and Oil J 

C. J. LaROCHE AND CO. 

247 Park Ave. (17), PL 5-7711 

RADIO S. TV MGR. — STUART D. LUDLUM 

\ 

U; S l obacco J. bobbI BERGH 
J 

LENNEN & NEWELL 

381) Madison Ave. (17), Ml 2-5100 

M EDI \ SUPERVISOR - GEORGE KERN 

Colgate Palmolive 1 1 .ustre-Creme, ] 
Pruf) I 

Dorotbv Cray Ltd. f JAFFEE 
1 ehn Fink Products ( I ysol) J 

MFDIA SI PERVISOR - C \. BTJOCKFR 

Eme rson Drug ( Bromo-Se't?er) } R'CIIARD II. 

Sehlit/ Brewing \ EVMA.N 

MEDIA SUPERV'SOI - YVlLll.m D. SMI I H 



P. LorillaidCo inc.^."'/™ 
DAVID J. MA HONEY 

261 Madison Are. (16). OX 7-0 180 

Garrett & Co. (Virginia Dare Wines, 

Garrett Wines) rogeR 
Sparks-Withington (Spartan f BLMSTEAI 
ra;l:. i & t\ sets) 

CON KLIN MVW & tf ON 

3 12 Madiion Ave. (17). V A 6-5577 

American Cyanamid- ~| 
I ine < hemiea'.s Div. ^ dick MANN 
I etlerle Laboratories Di\ . J 

1 

C.eorge W. Helm Co^ i\ iking Smifl) ^ (j OB PA | 

J 
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SPONSOR 



ACtNCY, ACCOUNTS, AO 0 HESS & PHONE TIMEUUYEHS 



MAKHCil M.K & I'K VIT CO. 

A HI., „l VI, < uiui Frli W.i.n 

5:15 r,ih (it>, r/ 1,-2022 

Ml 1)1 \ 1)1 K I' ( KiK H t.l\l' J, I (K.W 

] lm> 
I.M)N Milt 



H M , i if"' 
f III MO 
II I I IF 



J. VI. M \ 11 IKS 

2MI tlujlhon Irf. (fit). It. 2»tt5H 

< .Htatlj I In 
Lit tint's 

< ..III).. 1. 1 ( ||| | [ >M , S y l1S v S 

Nul lll.illl \\ .mill C VI 1 1 1- Ml I' 
I'n rt' I otnl 
U ftljlliT ll.lkllli; 

M AXON 

IS £■>*< 53rd Si, (21 i, fl. 9-TltTk 

DIRK KIR Ol R\l>IO ,\- l\ HI VVII1IUM 



(■riii i.il I hunt ll\ rticive 



(.lintuii foods 1 
< ll\ rettucis '■KOIfCE 



III H_-r II 



& tcplat cmcnt t ii l>c s) J 
1 

<->n«i"' ! m\ monk. 
J 

II I Hem/ J T1) ,, 
Mot Point j M IKK 

HcCA.X.X-EKICKSO.X 

SO Kockr/rller fl. (20), Jl 0-.7 IOO 

R ADI O/ I V SI'I'FRVTSOR \I |M I cvvvci 

Crowcll Culliet ] 
Holme* S: Fdvvard* silver Co. 

I t'ltn ft I ink I 1 11 \> CFS 
Norwegian emitters Vssn. | 
Seeck & kade ( Pertussin) J 

K VPIO TV M PFKV Is OR - I F I) kFllY 

B,if i cl I Division ( Vlliotl Chemical) 1 
Congolcum- Nairn | | 

Fsso J, PonKS I KR 
Standard Oil of N. ). | I>UI - <"T.vrk 
National Biscnil J 

R VPIO IV sl l'r PVTsOP \\ II I I \ M PF.l I I N/ 

Clu-ebroixth ) IKHIEHT 
Owens. Corning \ VNDEIISON 



Mennen 
Pacific Coa"»t Rorax 
Nettle's 



en "I 

* II. 



Mil.KS 
I. All I) 



RVDIO I V sl PFRV IsO't - Mt 'JR VY ROFUS 

Vineriran Safctv Ra/or *| 
II. I . Coodriih | 
II.hkI Rubber | \ !( nn\y 
Juiikri Brand Foods f IIOFFI* 
Wcstinghoiisc | 
Columbia Records I 



C. L Mll.l.KK CO. 

53/ Fifth Are. (IT). HI 2-1010 

Corn Products ikaroSvrup. Linil } m K >. HITV 
start It. Ma/oia. Niagara Starch) ) l>RI»C(>l I. 

EMU, M 0(5 IE CO. 

250 irv»* snh s«, (i9>, jr 2-5200 

BI S. M C.R RAD I O & 1 V - | |s| n ni NIFR 

Ravco Seal Covers "| 

Block Drug ( Mkaid. Minnipoo I NN 

| Dl VMDM) 



shampoo, I'oslam) J 

I squire Hoot Polish J FH1NF 
Manischcwrlz Wine j SCII VC1INE 



AGENCY. ACCOUNTS. AOOSISS i PHONE TIMEBUYI II H 

MOK1A III MM .V!' JOIINSI'OM, 

:ir,i> n/th i,,,. (i), 111 1-2210 



Smi. I.mi R, lllllt K K * 1 HI'V ^ 
, «-ll \N \lt \N 



MOUSE IM'KltN VTIOX VI. 

122 t.„,i 12ml s l4 (17), ttA 7-21111) 

Ml 1)1 V MVNvr.lR OK KIN II.IRIMA 

V it k ( lit 111 it ,il v apoi 11 1 r. \ .1 II a nul, 

( ittigh Dinps. C 1 mull Ssiiii>, " *V 

. , , I Mr Mini I 

sol L 11. s, .1I011I1 I 

joiin v. mi Kit v^ vi)\. \(»i.n«.\ 

22 f.<i»» *f, (IT), It 2-HIIIIII 



\\ Illtl lull I'll.ll IU.K ,ll \| |( 1 ( Mill 

J 

nohij:, Ai.ncur, -iiDM^ vdvkuti^ixc 

52 VnnJerhiU Irp, (IT), Ml h-flTIHI 

Villi il < hi 11111. ii V Dve I -mn^ 

SilioUCii Dmsioii J I I IK. I M>\ 

Oxai.VV, HKNsON Ji MAIUKK, INC. 

511') tiflh Iff, (IT), Ml 111,11X1 
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each 



one 



is 



different 











Fingerprints are different for no apparent reason — but 
the finest TV stations acquire their personalities 
from the needs and interests of the areas they serve. 

It stands to reason that quality TV stations 

want individualized representation. For them, 

the unique facilities of Harrington, 

Righter and Parsons have meant q unlit y representation. 

If their league is yours too, then you'll want 

to find out what quality representation really offers. 



Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. 

New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 

television — the onlv medium we serve 



WAAM 


Baltimore 


W BEN -TV 


Buffalo 


WFMY-TV 


Greensboro 


WTPA 


Harrisburg 


WDAF-TV 


Kansas City 


WHAS-TV 


Louisville 


WTMJ-TV 


JMiltvaukee 


WMTW 


Mt. JVashington 


WSYR-TV 


Syracuse 
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SPOT 

Rivalry for choice nighttime availabilities is at all-time high 
in fall buying. Film commercial busines?" booms in niulti millions; 
spot film programs, features may top S60 million. Due this fall: 
more "film networks'' in spot field. Spot coverage --tarts page 61 



NETWORK 

Clearances are improving as more Nation- go into major market-'. 
Network costs are still soaring merrily upward: tlii? fall*- ".-riper 
spectacular?" will break all money record-. There are more alter- 
nate week shows than ever. Network coverage -tart- page 86 




SPOT TV 



• Spot television will get the research tools it needs to build solidly 
as a major medium within one year. NARTB will push its television set 
count and circulation study, filling tv's greatest research gap. And publi- 
cation of dollar spending by spot advertisers is in offing. (For first list 
of spot spending by major clients as compiled by SPONSOR see page 49), 

• Watch early evening. The 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. period will he eagerly 
sought after this fall, probably second only to nighttime Class "A" block 

• Spot tv campaigns will last longer. Clients will strive for greater con- 
tinuity, compensating for costs by sharing spot-placed show sponsorships 
and by buying announcements in more available and less expensive periods 

• You can't assume for foreseeable future that nighttime will become 
easy to clear. But major clients with plans for extended campaigns will 
find it possible to clear time they want even where smaller clients fail 



Availabilities 

Q. Is spot tv time still tight at 
night? 

A. Tighter than ever, is the conclu- 
sion from a group of over 70 time- 
buyers and representatives surveyed. 
Reasons: 

1 1 ) Addition of new stations hasn't 
progressed on a large enough scale in 
the major markets to mean much. And 
I 2 ) meanwhile the rush of new clients 
into snot tv has accelerated. One factor 
in keeping demand for nighttime spot 
at fever pitch is network programing 
competition. The better the shows, the 
greater the demand for adjacencies. 

As things stand now, best bets are 
I.D. s during prime evening time, al- 
though the\ too are becoming increas- 
ingly hard to get. Also, it is somewhat 
easier to place 20-second announce- 
ments and l.D.'s in fringe evening 
time, an hour before and after network 
programing. During those periods, 
tiinebmers can get minutes in most 
markets. 

There has been a trend toward heav- 
ier late night buying around such net- 



work programing as NBC TV's To- 
night, and within late movies* Time 
within those periods is still obtainable, 
however, in most markets. 

The radio-tv business manager of 
one of the top five agencies comments 
that the toughest job in tv today is the 
problem of clearing a good evening 
half hour for syndicated films. "We 
still recommend half-hour film pro- 
grams to be placed market by mar- 
ket on a spot basis, but with the un- 
derstanding that there may be a long 
wait I from 13 to 26 weeks) to get 
the time.'" 

Generally, timebuyers feel that night- 
time tv is easier to bin into for the 
heavy-spending 52-weeks-a-v ear adver- 
tiser, than for the seasonal or small- 
budget client. Says the head buyer of 
one of the top three radio-tv agencies: 
"Nighttime tv tends to be SR0 for the 
small advertiser particularly. The big 
ones with enough mone\ to buy for 
) ear-'round. can eventual!} get in." 



Q. What's the daytime picture? 

A. Timebuyers can virtually write 
their own ticket. 



This is the consensus among buyers 
surve\ed: (1) Morning and afternoon 
is wide open. (2) Early evening is be- 
coming more popular, though there's 
still the rush into prime nighttime. The 
5-7:00 p.m. period may be con- 
sidered the big bargain of fall 1955, 
and may tighten up considerably by 
September. (3) There's considerable 
interest in Saturday afternoon football 
end special sporting events by adver- 
tisers with male-appeal products, and 
orders are being placed early. (4) 
Cereal, soft drink and candv advertise 
ers have a stronghold on the kid pro- 
graming blocks, late weekday after- 
noons and Saturday mornings. Since 
these times are becoming increasingly 
popular, they're also tighter than last 
year. (5) There? little rush to buy 
Sunday*. (6) The ABC affiliates are 
emerging as real contenders in the 
da) time picture because of the late- 
afternoon Disney Mickey Mouse show. 

Daytime tv is still a different me- 
dium from nighttime tv. For one thing, 
there's a far greater turnover of adver- 
tisers. Some clients go into the frinsre 
times in the hope of moving into night- 
time eventually. Other advertisers so 
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into tkivtiiuc in wnli*r tn ti'll ii com- 
plete t nps stun and gel tin - benefit uf 
full minute demonstrations. whi<h ;iH' 
nut of tin' i|ue-tiou iltuiii" Class " V 
tunc. 

There air eeitahi hn\- dining week- 
(UtV* that tin- snapped up first, lor 
example: daWnne minutes, next to 
high-rated afternoon films, Vndicncc 
stiulii's Inne shown tluit mum women 
tend to regulate their housework m 
siicli a wa\ ;is to free a couple of 
hinir* of tin- afternoon for ts \ inji 
I particular!) 2* 1:111) [>.in. In-fore the 
kids conic home and it's time to start 
cooking I . 

A "famib -\ iew ing" period dial is 
heing encouraged l>\ network pro- 
graming. Imt which is still building 
slowU where advertiser demand is 
concerned is the 7-9:00 a.m. time 
slot. WW. TVs Today show and the 
i nrrentb revamped CHS TV Morning 
>hoiv have managed to raise this pe- 
I tod out of ohliviou. Aib et tiser re- 
sponse to it is still slow, hut demand 
for minutes and 20 s during earb 
morning is eertainh up over last fall. 
Availabilities, however, are varied and 
good. 

Bmers are keeping an eve on fall 
da) time pliins. particular!) at \I»C 
v here soap opera is being deempha- 
si/ed in favor of participation -.how.-, 
t For a chart of the fall television line- 
up, dav and night, see pages 90-9.1. | 



Q Is there any significant change 
in the unit of time that advertisers 
are seeking for their fall tv cam- 
paigns? 

A. Several trends are beginning to 
emerge. 

1. I.D.'s. although considered a 
challenging form of commercial to do 
right by many agency copy depart- 
ments, continue to increase in popu- 
larity, particularly for established 
products and as reminder copy: this 
is a reflection of the tight nighttime 
situation. And more agencies are 
learning to pack a lot of sell into those 
few seconds, as in the case of notable 
i.D. campaigns like Maxwell Hou-e. 
Kools, Schaefer Beer and Bulova. (A 
proposal for an I.D. campaign was an 
important factor in winning an account 
for an agency recently. Benton & 
Bowles suggested Florida Citrus Com- 
mission spend about S2 million for 
I.D.'s in a presentation in competition 



HOW BUYERS VIEW SPOT TV FOR FALL 




ji;ri:my n. si'iuci e 

(litiiimiizliani i\> Xnf ) oik 

"If \on'\e been noticing the big trend 
toward I.D.'s. don't think of it in 
terms of availabilities onb. I.D.'s 
are far cheaper, about 00'/ of 20'-. 
beside- being More available. 




ORRI\ CHRISTY 

Moi.se Intrnttitwitttl, Xcw Yuri; 

"Current!} < bents are reev abiatim.* 
the lower-rated, lower- priced t his- "l> 
adjacent ie- hecau-e they're fimliim 
ratings need not mean -ales etTettive- 
ne-?. The big trend is to daxthne." 



HILL KEWKM 

J'nf !tnt> \ \ ' m ) hi/ 

"Uf-pile iii w Million-, in diltii ■<• |\ i« 
-till tollldl In i le.n . !>•< in -i* in w -I i- 
lloii- line gone on III olle- an I two- 
-latioii inaikei- m.iiiil \ . I'.nl i In nt-. 
food- i -|>ei uilb . hu\ inoie dii\lnii 




jOAX R I "I'M A N 

Ciey .■Itli't-rtiMit*. Xnr ) oik 

'"Client- and agencies have found thai 
junior i- far im>re brand * min 'n»u- 

than adults. Therefore, lateaftern 

t\ programing, e.g. Mifkev \hm-e. 
Ro\ linger- adjacent ii - are 
among daytime l\ - be-t bii\-. 
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Spot tv 



with five other agencies and got the 
business.) 

Up to a year ago the advertiser who 
used I.D.'s had to imprint the station's 
rail letters on his film commercial. As 
more tv stations went on the air, the 
expense became considerable. Adver- 
tisers complained about this added ex- 
pense to the 4A's, and then in June 
1954 Station Representatives Associa- 
tion stepped into the breach with a 
new proposal: the full-screen I.D. 
This allowed advertisers the full screen 
without station call letters for eight 
seconds, followed by two seconds of 
video for the station's identification. 
Since the end of June 1954. acceptance 
of the SKA standard I.D. has reached 
virtually 100T among tv stations. 

2. As local da) time programing has 
improved, timebuyers have become 
more interested in women's participa- 
tion shows, local sporting events, local 
quiz and tips programs. There's still 
a lot of skepticism to be overcome, be- 
cause few local tv personalities have 
been on the air long enough to make 
as much of a name for themselves with 
the agencymen as the more established 
radio personalities. However, daytime 
minutes within participation shows are 
in greater demand certainly this sea- 
ton than last. 



Buying tips 



Q. When's the right time to start 
shopping for a fall spot tv cam- 
paign? 

A. Right now, if not sooner. In ra- 
dio, traditionally the heaviest buying 
month was August. In tv, buying 
started later because the fall cam- 
paigns generally went on the air later. 
But the trend has been to earlier and 
earlier placing of orders. Now fall tv 
buying is in full swing during Julv; 
availabilities are looked over as early 
as June. 

This trend toward requesting avail- 
abilities earlier is found at large 
agencies and small. It seems to be the 
result of two self-contradictory condi- 
tions: (I) the continued scarcity of 
Class "A" nighttime availabilities; (2) 
the fact that many new stations are 
eager for sales to amortize the expen- 
diture of building the station and 
therefore have extended the customary 
30-day period during which, avails are 
held to 60 and even 90 days in some 
instances. This means that a timebuyer 



can place an order in June on some 
stations to go on the air dining Sep- 
teiuber, 

BUDO's Gertrude Scanlan, who buys 
for \\ ildroot, buys evening tv onlv. 
Says she, '"1 try to place orders as 
early as possible in July to go on the 
air in the fall. That's one way of get- 
ting good schedules." 

Kenyan & Eckhardt timebuyer Torn 
Viscardi says that availabilities for fall 
were being requested early in June at 
K&E : "It's been done a little earlier 
each year. Today a buyer really has 
to get on line a couple of months 
ahead at least, if he's trying to get a 
new account into nighttime." 

Walter Bowe. SSCB timebuyer, be- 
lieves a nighttime tv advertiser today 
has to buy on a 52- week basis: "If he 
relinquishes a nighttime franchise, 
there'll be five advertisers behind hiin 
waiting to get on the air, and willing 
to buy longer schedules." 

Q. What are buyers doing in or- 
der to get good nighttime tv slots? 

A. There's no one answer, but a 
good relationship with reps and sta- 
tion men is always important. Savs 
D-F-S' Cliff Botway: "It's a question 
of negotiating with reps and knowing 
station managers." 

"If you decide to build to a certain 
quota of frequency as times open up 
over the space of several months, you 
can generally work up to the desired 
schedule," says Ogilvy, Benson & Ma- 
ther buyer Ann Janowiez. ''Late fall, 
the peak season, is the toughest to buy. 
It's best to start in July or August to 
build a nighttime schedule. But for 
advertisers with short-term aims, this 
is an expensive investment." 

Cunningham & Walsh buyer Jerry 
Sprague says that, though stations 
generally seem to favor large clients 
with prime nighttime avails, they do 
like to get in new accounts. Adds he: 
"Priority lists are important in getting 
into nighttime tv. Generally, one has 
to take what one can get and then wait 
to improve one's schedule as time goes 
on. Of course, while you're waiting, 
you're frequently in touch with the 
rep and station." 

Opinion differs about the priority 
lists. Some buyers feel that buying 
Class "B" in the hope of getting Class 
'"A" is the soundest wav of building 
franchises. Others maintain that once 
on account s on the station, the rep has 
little reason to improve their schedule 



and is more likely to sell the good 
limes to new clients. 



Hates 

Q. How much of a rate increase 
can advertisers anticipate for fall? 

A. Among 157 stations responding 
to a sponsor survey of the 420-plus 
U.S. tv stations. 80 stations plan to 
maintain their rates at the present lev- 
el. The 44 stations that are putting 
through rate increases for fall, plan 
to raise rates by an average 20%. 
One station anticipates an increase of 
50 c /r , six are planning increases of 
2r> r A . Only two stations mentioned 
that they were planning to lower their 
rates (daytime). Both of these sta- 
tions are in former one-station mar- 
kets. 

Reps state that generally, tv rates 
will be "a little higher" this fall. They 
feel the increases will be spread 
equally over morning, afternoon and 
evening, a survey indicated. The in- 
creases will occur mainly in markets 
where number of tv homes is growing 
and for stations which are increasing 
their power. 

Q. Are there any volume-pur- 
chase plans in spot tv? 

A. There's a substantial increase in 
the number of "plans," which offer 
discounts to clients for buying a cer- 
tain minimum frequency quota per 
week. These station "12 Plans" and 
"5 Plans" and other forms of incen- 
tives are designed mainly to encour- 
age advertisers to go into daytime tv. 
Discount offers range up to 45^/c off, 
the one-time rate. 



Business outlook 



Q. What is the business outlook 
for tv stations in fall 1955? 

A. There w ; as a 30% increase in 
1954 spot tv billings ($189 million) 
over 1953 (145.4 million). All but 
three of the 157 respondents to spon- 
sor's station survey expected to see 
substantial increases in local, national 
spot and network business. Ninety-five 
stations are expecting a 10-25T in- 
crease in national spot business on the 
basif of orders placed so far for fall 
and apparent trends. Eighty-four 
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FRANK HEADLEY, President 
DWIGHT REED, Vice President 
FRANK PELLEGRIN, Vice President 
CARLIN FRENCH, Vice President 
PAUL WEEKS, Vice President 



Orders are "sweet music" to radio and TV station 
owners and they rightly expect their representatives 
to produce them. But to do this takes skill and the 
selling "know-how" that comes only with long 
experience. We feel that H-R is unusual in this 
respect because this organization was founded by a 
group of working partners all with long and 
successful backgrounds in this field. And — as we 
have grown — only those with similar backgrounds 
and ability have been added to our staff. Thus 
today, as when we started, "We Always Send a 
Man to Do a Man's Job." 



380 Modison Ave. 
New York 17. N. Y. 
OXford 7-3120 



35 E. Wocker Drive 
Chicogo 1 , Illinois 
RAndolph 6-6431 



Horold lindley. Vice Pres. 
6253 Hollywood Boulevord 
Hollywood 28, Co 1 1 1 . 
HOllywopd 7-1480 



Jomes AlspougH, Mgr. 
155 Montgomery Sireet 
Son Froncisco. Calif. 
YUkon 2-5701 



Clorke R. BfO-n. Wgr. 

452 R.o Gronde Notional Bldg. 
Dallos, Teios 
Rondolph 5 1 49 



Bill McRoe, Mgr. 

101 Monelto Sireet Build ng 

Allanto. Ceorgio 

Cypress 7797 



Jock lee, Mgr. 
520 lovett Boulevord 
Room No. 1 D 
Houston, Teios 
Justin 1601 



Spot tr 



In Portland, Maine . . . 
and in northern New England . . . 

They Watch 

WCSH-TV . . . MOST 



per ARB study for Cumberland County 
May 25-31, 1955 

Number ouarter-holir neriods when station lpaH« 



' | WCSH-TV 


Station "B" 


Station "C" 


Mon. thru Fri. 
7.00 AM-12 Noon 


98 


(during 20 
„ hrs. wkly. 
* station 

on air) 


(Station not 
on air) 


Mon. thru Fri. 
12 Noon-6.00 PM 


67 


52 


(during 70 
~ hrs. wkly 
" station on 

air) 


Sun. thru Sat. 
6.00 PM-11 PM 


100 


i 3-1/2* 
I 


21/2* 



('two-way ties count as one-half) 




■ — ■ v — — - — p— - -i « , 

CHANNEL 6 



I PORTLAND 

V _ J 

100,000 watts 

Represented by WEED Television 



stations anticipate increases from 5 to 
20% in local business. The stations 
generally consider local advertising 
their bread and butter for daytime. 

TV set count 

Q. What's being done to provide 
advertisers with an updated na- 
tional tv set "census"? 

A. Present figures showing the num- 
ber of tv sets and tv homes in the na- 
tion are. at best, projections based on 
estimates that are a couple of years old 
by this point. 

New figures, however, are on the 
way. 

The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion has worked out an arrangement 
with the U.S. Census officials to com- 
pile facts on tv ownership as the Cen- 
sus goes about its periodic task of up- 
dating its "total U.S. families" fig- 
ures. The studies will be underwritten 
by three of the leading tv networks — 
ABC, CBS and NBC — and the TvB 
and NARTB. 

This ARF-Census study will show : 
the total number of U.S. homes 
equipped with tv, the percentage of 
multi-set tv homes, and the relation- 
ship of certain income and geographic 
factors to tv ownership. 

Q. What's being done to provide 
admen with market-by-market or 
county - by - county television set 
totals? 

A. The ARF-Census study men- 
tioned above won t provide local-level 
information; the sample is too small, 
researchers feel, to show figures for 
individual markets. The best the ARF- 
Census job will do in this respect is to 
show how tv sets are distributed by 
major geographic regions (East, Mid- 
west. Rockies, Pacific, etc.). 

The NARTB. however, has plans 
afoot to fill the local-level research 

g a P- 

At the recent NARTB board meet- 
ing in Hot Springs. Clair McCollough, 
chairman of the association's tv board, 
placed a market-by-market set count 
at the top of the priority list of board 
activities. McCollough now hopes to 
see an NARTB set count go into the 
works for next spring. Just what 
method will be used to count the num- 
ber of tv sets in the thousands of U.S. 
counties is still not finalized by NAR- 
TB's research committee. 
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NIL IF NAME 



WTVW 



SAME FAME 



111 EE BECOME 



WISN-TV 



Ml LWAUKEE 



WTVW, Hearst's top tower, top power station in 
Milwaukee, will shortly become WISN-TV, as 
authorized by the FCC. 

For 33 years Hearst-operated WISN radio has been 
recognized as a leader in the broadcast industry. 

Now WTVW joins its sister stations to provide 
advertisers with the best radio-tv combination in the 
great Milwaukee market. 

By any name, WISN-TV is Milwaukee's top television buy. 

ABC & DuMONT NETWORKS 

top toiler fop puzitr 

Owned and operated by the Hearst Corp. 

1105 ft. Edward Petry Co.-National Representatives Mb ,000 nutts 



CHANNEL 12 




MILWAUKEE 
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Q. Do tv broadcasters feel that 
an industry set count and/or cir- 
culation study is an important 
project? 

A. ^ es indeed. A survey by SPON- 
SOR in June 1955 of all U.S. tv sta- 
tions shows the following breakdown 
of replies: 44 r /t consider such a proj- 
ect ''urgent": 4.Vv consider it "im- 
portant"; and only 1 1 9r consider it 
"unnecessary . 

Q. Would stations be willing to 
support such a project financially? 

A. Opinion gathered in the same 
checkup is more equally divided. Of 



the stations who cited answers on their 
questionnaires concerning station sup- 
port of a set-count and circulation 
stud). 37% said "yes " they would sup- 
port it: 31% said "no" they wouldn't; 
and the remaining 32'/ said "maybe" 
they would help pay for it. 

Outlook in general: Nearly 90% of 
stations feel that a set count and cir- 
culation checkup is a vital set of tv 
research data. But only about a third 
of the outlets are w illing, at this point, 
to help defray the costs. As adver- 
tiser and agency pressure for such a 
study increases, however, this picture 
may change. 



BASIC TV MARKETS . 

HUNTINGTON • ASHLAND • CHARLESTON 
IRONTON • PORTSMOUTH 



mem 



WHTN-TV 



HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
f BASIC ABC AFFILIATE 



Not Claiming.. 


. 1st Audience 
Originally 

-riv,-i; .'Vin -l iar jj^,. 


Nor Admitting 


3rd .listening 
position 


But for the.,. 


1st time WHTr- 


|L JBrings 
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i oloi* status 

Q. What is the status of color 
tv set penetration? 

A. Industry estimates are that 150.- 
000 to 160.000 color tv sets will be 
produced this year, and that well over 
one million sets will be in use by the 
end of 1956. From then on, manufac- 
turers predict a rapid upsurge in pro- 
duction and a sharp decrease in prices. 
HCA's prices, for one, have already 
taken a downward dip since last year, 
from SI, 000 for a 15-inch set then to 
$795 and $895 for a 21-inch set now. 

Q. What is the status of color 
equipment at the tv stations? 

A. sponsor surveyed all the nation's 
tv stations to get the answer. Close to 
15 r, ( of the stations, representing every 
type of market and area replied. 

Here's a breakdown on color equip- 
ment among the respondents: 

1. Net work color: Right now (>2 r/ < 
of the stations are equipped to receive; 
and transmit color shows, another 
V3 r /< will be by the. end of 1955, 6% 
more by 1956. 

2. Color slides: 17'.' of the stations 
are equipped to handle color slides 
now; 1 1 '/t more will be able to by the 
end of the year and 21 '4. by the end of 
1956. Most of them don't expect to 
make additional charges for color. 

3. Color film; Some 171 of the tv 
stations replying are equipped today 
to handle color film, and another 10% 
expect to be able to by the end of this 
year. There'll be another 21 % with 
color film projectors in 1956. Again, 
most of the stations don't expect to 
make additional charges, but some will 
ask for 10% more. 

4. Live local color shows: Only 
51 of the stations replying can orig- 
inate color shows today; another 2% 
will be able to by end of 1955; 15% 
more In end of 1956. 



Film sy ndication 

Q. What's the status of the tv 
film program business today? 

A. Here are highlights which shoyv 
wdrere the film business (syndicated 
shows and features) stands now: 

1. Dollar volume: The conservative 
estimates of several leading film dis- 
tributors put the combined total of 
film program and feature gross busi- 
ness this year at the $60 million mark. 

2. Financial stability: The tv film 
field is a bonanza for some, a financial 
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BUSINESS 
LOOKS 

GREAT 

FROM UP 
HERE! 



And it's no wonder! From 1685' above average lerrain, Egbert, 
the Channel 8 Electron, gets a clear shot at THREE recognized metro- 
politan areas and their surrounding trade territories. So whot? So 
1685' will be the effective height of WFAA-TV's antenna when those 
steel jockeys complete their Texas-sized construction project. 

What does this mean to you? 

] > Inside the new Class "A" cantaur will be Dallas and Fart 
Worth — North Texas neighbors wha account far mare 
retail dollars than the nation's 1 2th ranking metropolitan 
area.* Add Waco's business (it's within Class "B" range) 
and that af the smaller communities in the WFAA-TV picture 
— and yau have one af the mast important markets in 
these United States! 

2. Already the tower is taller than any other structure in the 
state. By October, WFAA-TV's 316,000-watt signal will 
blanket this major concentration af population and wealth 

To Egbert, the Channel 8 Electron, business looks great — for spon- 
sors who use WFAA-TV to cover this lush market in one easy operation. 



Dallas - Fori Worth — S 1 .643,940.000 
Minneapolis - SI. Paul — $1,551,460,000 
Source: SM's Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1955 



WFAA-TV 

DA I I A S 



RAIPH NlMMONS, Station Manoger 

EDWARD PETRY & CO., Nolional Representative 

Television Service of The Dallos Morning News 
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loss to others. The hi" funis who have 
survived [lie earliest, hlue-sk\ days 
now control the lion s share of the 
business. But main firms in the field 
are hanging on b\ the skin of their 
teeth, or else are concent rating on 
some specialized field of programing 
(sports, news, do-it-\ ourself I . 

3. Program time share: At the local 
lc\el. film programs (syndicated series 
;ind feature pad ages l account for no 
less than 30' i of all the program 
hours, network and local, telecast h\ 
the average l\ outlet, according to the 
animal slud\ b\ NAI1T1J of tv film 
programing (see "Film Basics.' page 
133,1. 

4. Film pricing: With the market 
flooded with film properties, the price 
range of different film shows in the 
same market, or for the same film 
show in different markets, can he fan- 
tastic. At the network level, a really 
good film show can command its pro- 
duction costs phis a profit to the pro- 
ducer ( the half-hour average is around 
$35,000) on the first run. In the larg- 
est markets, the price may run from 
$2,500 up to $5,000 weekly for the 
top first-run film shows. But prices 
are often arrived at hetween distribu- 



tors and advertisers, or distributors 

and >lalions, by sheer bargaining and 

more often fall in the $25<)-.$500 
eatcsion . 



Q, Are there any notable trends 
concerning time clearances for 
syndicated tv film shows? 

A. The general situation regarding 
spot Iv availabilities has been dis- 
cussed earlier in this section ( see page 
64,1 But there are some other angle* 
that apply particular!) to tv film 
shows : 

\, Scarcity oj nighttime slots: The 
networks are virtually sold out on most 
nights between 7:30 and 11:00 p.m.. 
Eastern time so there aren't many 
half-hour slots left on network affili- 
ates for syndicated film shows at the 
local level in the East. Rockies and 
Pacific areas. In addition, a number 
of network shows {Today, Tonight, 
anting Show, etc, I operate in mar- 



1/ 



«inal time periods. 



cutting 



furtl 



ier 



into "film time." (See chart in "Film 
Basics" section.) The late-night "film 
time'" situation is somewhat better in 
'.he Midwest, where network show line- 
ups generally finish off at 10:00 p.m.. 



an hour earlier than the Eastern ones. 

Distributors, however, are fairly op- 
timistic about the chances of clearing 
good time slots for tv film programs, 
this fall. There are several reasons for 
this optimism. For one thing, stations 
make more money (up to 10% of the 
advertiser's dollar I from a multi-mar- 
ket spot film deal, as compared to the 
station's '"take"' from a network show 
(30-40'; of the card rate dollar). 

For another, stations in large two- 
station markets still bargain freely 
with the networks, relinquishing a 
time clearance only if they can get 
something in return. Occasionally this 
"'something" will he a station's refusal 
to carry a network show so that it can 
air a film show locally. Pure Oil, for 
instance, cleared a spot film lineup 
earlier this year in which all of the 
32 stations carrying its Badge 714 
(Dragnet rerun) scheduled it hetween 
7:00 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. in the peak 
viewing hours. 

■, mi < i . iiiiimi # miiiiint'u 

Film basics gives vital statistics 

of S60 million film industry 

See page 133„ 



THE ANSWER IS ALWAYS THE SAME 

KSL-TV 

Salt Lake City 

The buy that's BEST 
in the Mountain 




West! 

Reprc$enled by CBS-TV SPOT SALES 




CBS-TV in the Mountain West 
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The GREAT HOOSIER HEARTLAND 




PIONEERING 
SINCE 1949 




In INDIANAPOLIS • TERRE HAUTE • BLOOMINGTON 

Low Channel 4 — 1000 Ft. Tower — Maximum 100,000 Watts 
Offering Most Complete Merchandising Service in Indiana 



WTTV Channel Owned and Operated by Sarkes Tarz 



ian 



Represented Nationally by MEEKER TV, Inc. 
New York * Chicago • Los Angeles • San Francisco 
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2. Film "networks" : The idea of 
offering film programs for sale with 
cleared-in-advanee lime slols has long 
appealed In film distributors. Only 
one firm, so far, has been able to make 
it work: Guild Films, which has a tie- 
up with the 60 or so stations who 
share ownership of Vitapix Corp. 

Late last month, the Guihl-Vitapix 
combine made its first "film network" 
sale. The show. Confidential File, will 
be aired this fall on the Vitapix mem- 
ber stations, and about 50 more non- 
affiliates. One of the alternate-week 
sponsors is Bardahl, long a big user 



of spot tv campaigns for 'tis motor 
additive. 

As si'O.vsoi; went to press, time clear- 
ances for Confidential File were very 
good, thanks to the Vitapix contracts 
which call for some five hours weekly 
of "option time"' on member stations. 
All time clearances for the half-hour 
show so far are between 7:00 and 
10:00 p.m. in such choice markets as 
Boston, Atlanta, Syracuse and Denver. 

Although the Guild-Vitapix arrange- 
ment is competitive with the major 
networks, it w orks closely with the sta- 
tion reps, who receive their usual 15 f /£ 



3 1 6,0 00 WATTS 



LOUISIANA'S TALLEST TOWER 

1,2 OO FT. 



YES, SHREVEPORT'S FIRST TV STATION, KSLA 

will soon bring FULL-POWER coverage to the billion 
dollar Ark-La-Tex market! With 19 months telecasting 
experience to its credit . . . Pulse-proven audience accept- 
ance, and affiliations with CBS and ABC . . . KSLA on 
FULL-POWER is your BEST TV BUY in SHREVEPORT 
this fall! 



LOOK AT THIS EXPANDED KSLA MARKET! 



Population f 
Sets In Use* 
Spendable Income 1 
Retail Sales! 



Present Power 
472,700 
86,500 
$562,596,000 
$394,237,000 



Full Power 

1,178,450 
134,473 
$1,275,069,000 
$ 876,193,000 



Established Clients will receive six months low rate protection. 
SEE YOUR RAYMER MAN NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 



tSRDS 
■* RETMA 




SHREVEPORTf LOUISIANA 



PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 



NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 



commission on multi-market Vitapix 
deals. Vilapix lakes 5'*? of the gross 
as a service charge. Stations wind up 
with at leas 65^? of the gross dollar. 

Another potential film network is 
currently in the works. National Affi- 
liated Television Stations, Jnc. — a tie- 
up of film distrihutor National Tele- 
film Associates. General Electric and 
some 45 vhf and uhf outlets — has just 
opened a Los Angeles office, and is 
surveying availahle tv films. NATS 
states it expects to have some 75 "affili- 
ates" within a month or two. 

NATS has all the ingredients with 
which to huild a film network a la 
Guild and Vitapix. NTA is a big film 
distributor {Police Call, China Smith, 
features, etc.) ; General Electric has a 
big stake in the future of uhf (6()'£ 
of the NATS group are high channel 
stations) ; and many of the NATS 
stations have hankered after more na- 
tional business, either spot or network. 
One large contract would probably 
start a "film network'" in a hurry. 

At the moment, however. NATS' 
executive director, Berman Swarttz is 
concentrating on surveying the prob- 
lems of member stations and checking 
on what type of film properties (from 
NTA and elsewhere) would be avail- 
able for multi-market deals. 



Q. What program trends are de- 
veloping in new first-run fall syn- 
dicated tv film shows? 

A. Although most syndicators and 
distributors will tell you privately that 
the huge supply of rerun shows from 
both network and syndication sources 
is making the job of selling new shows 
doubly difficult, about three out of 
four syndicators are launching brand- 
new shows this fall. 

In general, the level of production 
that distributors have been shooting 
for is that of top network calibre. 
"There's no such thing as 'network- 
type' and 'syndication-type' shows any 
more." said TPA v.p. Michael Siller- 
man. "With network programs going 
into syndicated reruns and shows from 
major film distributors winding up on 
the networks, there are only good, fair 
and bad film shows." 

As to type, the great majority of 
new shows from film companies are 
in the "outdoor adventure" category, 
or at least utilize ingredients of such 
I programs. 

Here are some of the highlights: 
Screen Gems: A new SG western. 
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'Idles oj the Texas Rangers, will run 
in a network-lend campaign for Gen- 
eral Mills. Also upcoming: Patti Page 
Show for Oldsmobile in a big multi- 
market lineup. 

Ziv: The next Ziv release, probably 
in straight non-network syndication, 
will be an action adventure series, 
Underground. 

TP A: Three new shows are in the 
works: Count oj Monte Cristo, Thun- 
der (adapted from "Black Beauty" and 
likely to be retitled). and Tugboat 
Annie. 

MCA TV; Possibly with its eye on 



the current success of filmed medical 
dramas, from Medic to Not As A 
Stranger, MCA will put Dr. Hudson's 
Secret Journal into syndicated sales 
this fall. 

NBC: With Western Marshal recent- 
ly released, NBC Film Division will 
soon be showing the prints of a film 
series based on Philip Wy lie's Crunch 
and Des fishing stories. The series is 
being shot in Bermuda. 

Official: One of the first to see a 
tv film gold mine in adventure shows, 
Official has already sold Robin Hood 
to Wildroot and Johnson & Johnson for 



networking in tbe U. S. and Canada, 
and has also lined up an English sale. 
Also in production: Scarlet Pimpernel 
and Sir Henry Morgan, both costumed 
adventure series. 

CBS: Upcoming fall deals include: 
Navy Log on the CBS TV web for 
Sheaffer Pen and Maytag; Long John 
Silver, shot in Australia; Straight Ar- 
row; Red Ryder; Champion (Gene 
Autry's horse); Tales oj the Foreign 
Legion, with Errol Fl)nn. 

NT A: Fast-growing NT A will put 
its heaviest syndication push behind 
the internationally localed Police Call 
and A'ew Adventures oj China Smith. 

Guild Films: Three of Guild's new- 
est properties (one sold in the Vitapix 
tieup) are of an adventure nature: 
Confidential File, Brother Mark and 
/ Spy. The latter two will probably be 
in straight syndication. 

JJM&M : This fall, the newest adven- 
ture property of UM&M, New Orleans 
Police Department, will be featured 
in the firm's sales activities. 

ABC: The network subsidiary ex- 
pects to close a major film sale for 
Sheena, Queen oj the Jungle for a fall 
start. 

HTS: Hollyw ood Tv Service — an 
offshoot of Republic Pictures — expects 
to have Dr. Fu Manchu and possibly 
one other series in syndication by the 
start of the fall season. 

Q. What program trends are de- 
veloping among rerun shows avail- 
able for syndication? 

A. The largest single trend in reruns 
concerns the type of shows that have 
been moving from network first runs 
into syndicated repeats. 

For the most part, these shows are 
situation comedies which have com- 
pleted a season on a major network. 
They include' 

My Little Margie and Trouble With 
Father, which are being syndicated by 
Official Films. Official, which recently 
acquired rerun rights to Margie, has 
already sold close to $750,000 worth 
of contracts in major tv markets* 

Ray Milland, formerly on the air 
as Meet Mr. McNutley for General 
Electric, is going into syndicated re- 
run through MCA TV. Same firm 
handles Pride oj the Family reruns. 

Life With Father is being handled 
in the rerun field by CBS Film, now 




Auctioning the first baskets of tobacco at the opening of the annual 
tobacco market in Winston-Salem, N. C, the world's largest tobacco 
center ... in the heart of WSJS-TV coverage . . . where tobacco 
growing, marketing, and manufacturing contribute to the big buy- 
ing power of WSJS-TV's Golden Triangle. 



THIS 



WSJS 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

For North Carolina's 




GOLDEN TRIANGLE 

Plus Northwest North Carolina 



WINSTON-SAIEM 




"The Golden Triangle Station" 



GREENSBORO 
HIGH POINT -*"*,.-*' 

Headley-Reed— Rep. 
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"You Get Me, 



Dah-ling!" 



A ravishing dame, even on TV, doesn't get a 
second look— if you can't see her because she's 
got shadows under her eyes . . . Our darling is 
1480 feet above sea level, and the important 
thing is that she's in direct line of sight of 
1,382,000 families, who get shadow-free re- 
ception in the Bay Area's greatest concentration 
of population ... they can see Miss KRON-TV 
clear as a silver belle ! . . . She comes in natural, 
just like September Morn !... Give your sales 
message shadow-free reception, for maximum 
sales impact, with KRON-TV. 




r 



FIREMAN FRANK 
is doing a great job on Saturday- 
Ask Free & Peters 

for details Represented Nationally by Free & Peters, Inc. 

Na. 4 in the series, "What Every Time Buyer Should Know About KRON-TV* 
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lining up local and regional adver- 
tisers for fall starts. 

Hay Bolder reruns, relative!) fresh 
from last season's network runs, are 
being handled h) ABC Film S\ ndiea- 
lion, 

The crop of situation comedies in 
syndicated rerun is growing each 
week. More than a dozen film shows 
of this t\ pe were axed recently at the 
network level by clients like Camp- 
bell's Soup and Chrysler. Most are 
now making the rounds of syndicators 
as their producers seek a rerun outlet. 



As far as straight syndicated shows 
arc concerned, the only real "trend'' 
that's evident at the moment concerns 
the durability of shows. 

Most s\ ndicators anticipated a first 
run. rerun and perhaps a subsequent 
run for the average show. A few 
shows follow this pattern, and then 
drop out of sight. 

But the constantly growing tv audi- 
ence, coupled with the lower prices of 
rerun properties, has kept many a tv 
film series alive through run after run. 
Some, like Gene Autry, have gone 



MEMO: 

To Advertising Managers 
To Advertising Agencies 

We have PROGRAMS 
for your 

Giveaway PRIZES! 



Being a '"Sponsor fan" yon know 
the tremendous popularity of the 
«|iiiz-giveaw:iy type of program. 

All o\er the nation radio ami TV 
stations need merchandise prizes 
for their own giveaway shows. 

Hundred* of stations depend 
upon Hay and Herger for these 
prize*. 

In the time it would take you 
to arrange participation on one 
of these stations, Ray and Berger 
can arrange participation for yon 
on all their stations — nationally 
—or in selected marketing ter- 
ritories. 

Your only cost is your merchan- 
dise — no fees of any kind! — and 
you receive business-like agreed- 
upon commercial "plugs" that 
do credit to your company and 
your products. 

Add low-cost giveaway publicity 
to your advertising campaigns. 
("Sampling" and broadcast ad- 
vertising combined.) All the de- 
tails on request. 

Write, phone or wire collect. 

Ray amd Berger 

(Established — 1949) 

I-47I N. Tamarind Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
HOIlywood 24202 



DOVT HE FOOLED! ti.u m .he 

*ame Ha\ and Merger ineiil in ne«l in till' 
column l«i tin- right I 



MEMO: 

To Radio Stations and 
To Television Stations 

We have PRIZES 
far yaur 

Giveaway PROGRAMS 



Ever since the apple episode in 
the Garden of Eden people have 
enjoyed winning prizes! 

A rollicking giveaway show is 
easy to produce — the cost is 
small — and the popularity is 
great. 

We subscribe to Mae West's phi- 
losophy. Yon can create more in- 
tereM with si thousand SI prizes 
than yon can with one $1000 
prize. 

The reason is simple: You have 
one thousand happy winners in- 
stead of one! 

Our prizes range from $1 up to 
$350. They are supplied by the 
finest, most discerning manufac- 
turers in the U. S. (Top names). 

And our fee for regular monthly 
service is less than it would cost 
you to do it yourself — time and 
salaries considered. 

Want complete information? 

Reach for the phone and call us 
or grab your secretary and start 
dictating ! 

We'll answer you fully in almost 
no time at all. 

Ray and Berger 

(Established— 1949) 

1 171 N. Tamarind Avenue 
Holl)v»ood 28, California 
HOUvvnnd 38648 



W ATCH YfH'li STEP! ti>.v.. are 

the «amt* two fellow* mentioned in the 
column ut ihe left ! 



around a- idtm us 17 times lit tine 
market. Some feature film package, 
like TI'A's pruiip of Fdwaril Small 
proditcl ion*, hare played as often |£ 
26 times in the sail 1 1 1 market. 

Result: Syndirators expecl (he most 
competitive fall season to date as re- 
nins 1 tattle with new shows for the lv 
advertising Jolbir. 



Q. What is being done to de- 
velop new sales outlets for syndi- 
cated tv film programs? 

A. Syndicators. aiul producers are 
moving In si rough on two important 
targets : 

1. Xetuorl. sales: Through experi- 
ence, I he lop film distributors have 
learned thai taking a financial loss on 
the Urst run anil hoping lo make up 
a profit in rerun sales tan be a riskj 
business indeed. Therefore, virtual!) 
all 4 » F the big fV film program firms 
try first loda\ for a network lv sale be- 
fore the\ $v.j5 die s> inlieatiou market. 

Many are succeeding. Screen Gems, 
tlii- fall, will have- six shoves on the 
net wot [in [Ford Then! re. Futhur K notes 
Best. Rin Tin Tin, Captain MidniphL 
Damon Ruityoiu Tales uj the Texas 
Rangers) . TPA v\ill ha\e four \ Halls 
of Ivy, Captain Gallant, Lassie, Thun- 
der I . Official Films will have two 
( Robin Hood, Four Star Playhouse ) ; 
so will CBS TV Film Sales {Straight 
Arrow, tXavy Log). Guild Films uill 
have its Confidential File on a net work- 
like deal through its Vitapix lieup. 
ABC Film Syndication is discussing a 
network sale of its recently acquired 
series. Sheena, and has opened a -\a- 
tional Sales Dept. 

Meanwhile, a number of s\ ndica- 
tors. notably MCA TV and ABC Film 
Syndication, have been boosting their 
i warm-weather sales by selling film 
shows I some new. some rerun \ In net- 
work sponsors like Kodak. Campbell 
Soup. American Tobacco and Maytag 
as network summer replacements. 

2. Foreign sales: With network time 
at a premium, syndicators are turning 

. to foreign markets as well. XBC Film 
Division is currenth discussing [he 
sale of film shows to the commercial 
tv firms in England, as are Official, 
NT A. Ziv, CBS TV, and TPA, One 
hitch so far: nobody knows exact! v 
how manv of Britain's several million 
tv set:- ha\e been converted to receive 
t he commercial channels. Therefore, 
it's \rr\ difficult. s\ ndicators report, 
to establish a British tv film pricing 
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. . . where summertime is big business 

Runners and tratters draw thousands af af attractions in the WRGB area ta bring 

the vacationing tourists in WRGB's 30-caunty them back year after year, swelling the 

coverage area to historic Saratoga, N. Y. WRGB television audience well past the 

These summer-lang vacationers find dozens normal af 435,600 families. 

Represented Nationally by ^^^SPOT SAIXS 

WRGB 

A General Electric Television Station — Albany — Troy — Schenectady, N.Y. 
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inother winner.' 



from the portfolio of 




Sales Builders 



No mystery about the success of this one. Here's a brand 
new series, that boasts an unbroken record of success in 
every major medium. Ellery Queen is a fictional detective 
who is very real to tens of millions of fans. And Hugh 
Marlowe, star of stage ("Voice of the Turtle") and screen 
("Twelve O'Clock High" and many others) brings him to 
vivid life in each episode. 

With scripts (which avoid sadism and brutality) super- 
vised by Ellery Queen, with production on the level of the 
highest quality dramatic offerings, the show has won 
instantaneous acceptance by local and regional advertisers 
throughout the country, as well as by stations which 
bought the property to make sure it was on their air. All 
of them are profiting from the audience-building tie-in 
with the American Weekly. 

If you're interested in a series where you know how you're 
going to come out, Ellery Queen is your dish. 

For availabilities on this proved winner, contact your 
nearest TPA office. 



Xeir York: 477 Madison Avenue 
Chicago: 203 X. Wabash Avenue 
Hollywood: 5746 Sunset Boulevard 



Television Programs of America, Inc. a. 



structure. This situation, however, will 
probably clear bj fa LI. 

Fwtreign-language markets — Cuba. 
South America, Mexico and parts of 
Europe arc still relative!) a drop iii 
tv films' financial bucket. But they are 
becoming more and more important 
as a source of additional syndicated 
revenue. Leader in this field of "dub- 
bing" American tv films for foreign 
scanning is Ziv. which has most of its 
present tv series available in Spanish, 
and main in French, German, and 
Italian. MCA TV is also becoming very 
active in this field. Screen Gems re- 
cently opened a European office, and 
also has its eye on foreign markets. 

One of the best of the "foreign" 
markets is right next door to the U. S. 
— Canada. There, with tv booming. 
i>\ ndicators have been active in net- 
work-level sales, multi-market film 
deals, and single-station sales. 



Film commercials 



Q. What's the cost range for 
film commercials? 

A. It s difficult to pin down costs by 
length of commercials. Most produce 
ers sell clients packages, consisting of 
a certain number of minutes, some 
20"s. perhaps I.D.'s. Costs, of course, 
depend upon the number of actors 
used, the sets, production techniques, 
degree of animation, and so forth. 
However, it is possible to establish cer- 
tain mininiums and maximums. 

A live-action I.D., for example, 
might cost anywhere from $300 to 
$1,000. although se\eral producers 
mentioned minimums under $200. 
Animated I.D.'s pretty well have to 
cost over $500. and might go as high 
as $2,000. although that's above aver- 
age. Live-action minute films can be 
made for as little as $750, but gen- 
erally the cost is in the thousands. Ani- 
mated minute commercials range from 
$1,500 to $10,000. with $5,000 being 
a fair average for full animation* 
Twenty-second commercials of the 
same type as the minute commercials 
cited above are generally some 40% 
cheaper than one-minutes. 



Q. How have union requirements 
affected film commercial costs 
this year? 

Very little indeed. Although the 
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SAC rontifiit, for our. \\a* reitege>ti- 
ated in earl\ *prin<: nf thi> \i'ir, tin' 
haste principal <»f reuse pm nient* for 
actors r«*niain<*»! tinehiinjied, and die 
in in i in um scale vn< raided les< than 5' < . 

Many small producers partimlarh 
those willi smaller agencies mid adver- 
tisers as clients, lime had tu raw 
prices of their animated film cummer- 
t'iuls in order to cover their overhead 
and compensate for the !<»«« of hazi- 
ness resulting; from the S \V> contract. 
"Those of our clients who re on ver\ 
tight hudfiets have turned to slides, 
still photos or li\e eomnwreial* when 
possihle," the head of one film produc- 
tion house told spo.nsok. 

Property men. IATS1C Local 52, ne- 
gotiated for a new contract kite in 
1954 ami got increases of approxi- 
mate!) S5 weekly in each category. 
However, the producers themselves 
were ahle to ahsorh those costs. Also 
through IATSE, film cameramen have 
gotten up to a 50' < increase in pay. 
That has not affected over-all costs since 
most producers pa\ way ahove scale he- 
cause of the demand. Compared with 
1950. cameramen are getting ahout 
1009r more: $65 a day five \ears ago, 
from SI 00 to SI 50 a dav in 1955. 



4 olo v co 111 in t* re i a Is 

Q. What- percent- of commercials 
is being shot in color now? 

A. Between 15 and 2Vr , *a\ indti — 
tr\ sources. I 'ropurtioimtclv, there 
are *onie%hat more commeicial* hehijj 
done in color than there are color 
shows, hecan^c mam client* and 
agencies feel that the\ can anioiti/c 
the co.>»t of the commercial h\ having 
black-and-white prints struck from the 
negative for current u*e, and h\ ha\- 
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the time is ripe. 

The da\s of frantic experimentation 
in color seem to he over. Client* are 
no longer rushing into it mereh out of 
fear of heing left belli ml. lew major 
tv advertisers can say that they haven't 
experimented with package color, and 
various camera ami production color 
techniques. If they re shooting their 
commercials in color toda), it's he- 
cause they feel that they'll need a 
color commercial within the next two 
years, and they find it economical 
to strike a b&w print and he prepared. 




BEST PICTURE 
Crystal clear 
Consistently stable 
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CHANNEL 2CT 

20 COUNTIES 0 
510,578 POPULATION 
165,241 FAMILIES 



SERVING ILLINOIS' 
STATE CAPITAL 
MARKET 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 



22,260 FARM FAMILIES 
$785,390,300 EB I 

S595.717.000 ANNUAL RETAIL SALES 



'Source SM. Survey of Buying Power, May 1954 
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Ask your Adam Young rep 
for complete details and 
new market brochure on 
this outstanding State Cap- 
ital Market SOLD only thru 
WICS. 
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Spot tv 



Film commercial tips 

Q. What tips can producers give 
to the advertisers and agencies in 
order to improve their film com- 
mercials? 

A. Producers generally agree that 
the agency-producer relationship has 
improved particularly over the past 
two years because the agencies have 
become more experienced in film work 
and the producers more knowledge- 
able about advertising problems and 
tv. However, here are some of the 
areas where improvement could still 
be forthcoming: 

1. Be better prepared before pro- 
duction starts. You don't save time by 
going to work on a half-finished or not 
yet approved script. Agencies would 
do well to consul* the producer be- 
fore submitting the final storyboard to 
the client, because the producer may 
be able to suggest a cost-cutting or 
particularly effective technique that 
the writer couldn't envision, 

2. Discuss your budget frankly 
with the producer. He'll help you 
match storyboard to cost. It s better 
to do an unpretentious job well, rather 



than ask for fancy settings and skimp 
on actors. 

3. Keep your commercial simple 
and free of tricks. No ones suggest- 
ing a monotonous sales pitch, but too 
often special effects such as an exces- 
si\e number of opticals or camera 
tricks will detract from the product 
you're trying to sell. You don't have 
to be arty to be original. 

4. Give the producer enough timet 
True, you may have gotten a commer- 
cial for one of your products within 
three weeks, and now the producer's 
asking for 10 weeks. But certain jobs 
require more work. Animation, for 
example, requires more man-hours 
than any other type of commercial. 
Stop-motion is time consuming. 

5. Take advantage of the screen 
writer's services on producers' staffs to 
improve the visual conception. 

6. Accept the recommendations of 
experienced film-makers regarding the 
use of optical effects and composition. 

7. When the product is of a type 
that can be demonstrated, take advan- 
tage of tv's ability to dramatize the 
demonstration. 

8. Let the video tell the story. Use 
copy to augment what can't be told in 



pictures, but ren.ember that too much 
talk can kill your commercial. 

9. Keep the setting authentic and 
believable. 

10. Don't put too many elements in 
one commercial. Try to decide on a 
central theme and develop it. A min- 
ute or less is too short a time to tell 
more than one story. 

11. Encourage more frequent con- 
sultation with producers for agency 
personnel. Agencymen, necessarily, 
have less technical knowledge about 
film commercial production since 
they're not involved in it day-in and 
day-out. Have them consult the pro- 
ducer during the planning stages to, 
avoid making commercials too expen- 
sive, too complex or impossible to 
produce within your time limits., 



Film commercial trends 



Q. What are the outstanding 
trends in film commercial produc- 
tion in 1955? 

A. This is the year of economy, or 
at any rate, costs are a bigger factor 
today than they have been since tele- 
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1 SAN 


ANGELO — TEXAS 



Marks the Spot! 

DOES A 




SELLING JOB! 



* One Station Market 
-k Unduplicated Coverage 
~k Top Promotions 



PLUS THIS 



In the GREAT San Angelo trade area these are facts; 

Families , 76,800 

Average Buying Income $5,052.00 

Retail Sales $295,970,000.00 

Total Buying Income $387,993,600.00 



It's BIGGER than ever before!* 

NOW WITH 41,243 SETS *fan«/ gro wm 9(oe ) 



KTXL-TV 



SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

with over 2 years of service to RICH 
WEST TEXASI 

* Facts and figures officially based on compila- 
tion of material from. Sales Management Mag- 
azine, RETMA Monthly Report. Community 
To-.ver S ivice. PubMc I"lilities Heport. County 
Agents Weekly Mail Report. State Reference 
Material (1934-55 Issue), and Regional Market 
Survey through May 1955. 
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J. H. Hubbard 
General Manager 

Representatives: 

Venard, Rintoul & McConnelJ, 
New York 

Clyde Melville Co., Dallas 
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vision was burn. More film commer- 
cials than ever are being produced, 
Lnt agencies and clients are keeping a 
closer eye on the bills. Story boards 
seem to he written with costs a prime 
motivation. Simpler techniques are 
being used, and few producers go 
overboard on fancy opticals. 

"Film commercials have grown up," 
say most producers. 

The story boards generally call for 
softer sell, more emphasis on low-pres- 
sure, entertaining and sometimes even 
subtle pitches. They're more straight- 
forward in technique, since agency 
copywriters are no longer as impressed 
with the fancy tricks the camera can 
play. 

There's something of a move hack 
to live-action film commercials this 
year, compared with 1953 and 1954. 
Originally, when the SAG contract put 
reuse payments for actors into effect, 
clients rushed into animated commer- 
cials. Today there are still far more 
animated, partially animated and pup- 
pet-hpe commercials than two years 
ago. But the growth of animated com- 
mercials has slowed down. 

"Real people sell more," as the copy 
chief of one of the top radio-tv agen- 
cies put it. "Animation is wonderful 
for some products. It's attention-get- 
ting and entertaining. Rut you can't 
identify with cartoon figures as you 
do with real people. ' 

Live talent, however, is being used 
somewhat differently in many commer- 
cials this year. For one thing, there 
are more straight forward demonstra- 
tions and fewer testimonials than in 
previous years. Just because someone 
is a personality doesn't mean that he 
or she will be starred in a commer- 
cial in 1955. Today, agencies are look- 
ing for some logical tie-in between 
the product and the personality. 

Also, there's more voice-over than 
ever before. 
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TV time buyers like you prefer WREN-TV because of the 
production quality they've learned to expect from this 
pioneer station. On the air since 1948, WBEN-TV is — 
by far — Buffalo's oldest TV outlet. This means seven 
long years of experience in giving commercials meticulous 
handling by a crew of production experts who have been 
with WBEN-TV since it's beginning. 

These skilled crews take each commercial smoothly over 
the rough spots — from sound to lighting, from camera 
to CONSTANT control room shading. The result is a 
quality treatment that only experienced conscientious — 
specialists can produce. 

So when you buy TV time in Buffalo, buy QUALITY ! 
Buy WBEN-TV ! . 
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CBS NETWORK 

WBEN-TV 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 



WBIN-TV Representative 

Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc., New York. Chicago, S°an Francisco 



1st in Power 
and Coverage 

1,000,000 

WATTS 



jttJpP*nf/ilkes-Barre 
Scranton 

Call A.ery-Knodel. Inc. 
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Sales Builders 



Here's a series that offers local and regional advertisers 
52 different, top quality, network calibre programs with 
a proved, impressive audience record. In every type of 
market . . . against every type of competition, it comes 
up with solid, pay-off ratings. 

Your* Star Showcase is a lavish, star-studded produc- 
tion. It's a weekly parade of such audience-pulling names 
as Celeste Holm, Broderick Crawford, Ruth Hussey, Pres- 
ton Foster, Peter Lawford, Laraine Day, MacDonald Carey, 
Diana Lynn and Jack Carson, etc., etc., etc. 

Right now, this TPA show is doing a great job for adver- 
tisers throughout the country selling everything from 
automobiles to ready-to-wear. 

For availabilities on this proved winner, contact your 
nearest TPA office. 

'Advertiser or brand name 



Television Programs of America, Inc. 

Sew York: 177 Madison Avenue 
Chicd'jo: 20,'i X. Wabash Avenue 
llolhjw-JOfl: .1716 Sunset Boulevard 



Farm tv 

Q. How big is the farm tv mar- 
ker? 

A. Rural areas (counties wilh less 
than 100.000 population) account for 
most of the tv set penetration growth 
in the U.S. the past year. This is due 
in large part to the launching of oper- 
ations by tv stations in rural areas 
which have not had tv before — each 
new station creating thousands of 
new tv homes. Where a year ago 
(June 1954) tv set saturation in farm 
homes was 41 .2% , according to a Dan- 
iel Starch study for NBC Research 
Department, the current estimate is 
that about 50% of farm households 
are now tv-equipped — and the number 
is growing fast. (National tv set pen- 
etration is estimated at about 72%.) 

That tv stations consider the farm 
audience an important one is evi- 
denced by the fact that 56% of the 
respondents to sponsor's 1955 Buyers' 
Guide to Station Programing reported 
regularly scheduled farm programing 
— devoting from a quarter-hour to five 
hours a week to market news, weather 
and crop reports, other farm-interest 
features. Of the 205 stations airing 
farm programs, 24 have farm directors 
who are members of the NARFTD. 

Farmers furnish a healthy, nicely- 
heeled market for tv advertisers of all 
kinds of products — largely, of course, 
feeds, implements, seeds, other agricul- 
tural necessities. Their farms are big- 
ger than ever (because they are fewer) 
and their standard of living, which 
rose 54% in the decade between 1940 
and 1950, is still rising. 



Top clients 

Q. Who are spot tv's biggest cli- 
ents? 

A. Rorabaugh Report on Spot Tv 
Advertising lists the biggest spot tv 
clients by the number of schedules 
and stations they buy. The list does 
not necessarily rank clients in order of 
dollar spending. It's possible for one 
company to use fewer stations than an- 
other, but to be a bigger spender, 
since frequency is not reflected. 

Here then is N. C. Rorabaugh's list 
of the 25 biggest spot tv clients during 
the first quarter of 1955: 1. Procter & 
Gamble; 2. Brown & Williamson; 3. 
Sterling Drug: 4. Standard Brands: 
5. Block Drug: 6. Colgate-Palmolive.: 
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In Green Bay 
Packerlana 



YOUR 
D011AR 

BUYS MORE 

ON 11 

f$ More Viewers Per Dollar 

Over 10% more unduplicated 
tv homes per dollar in primary 
coverage area. 

The ideal complement to your 
Milwaukee-Chicago TV cov- 
erage , 
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More Merchandising 
Follow-Through 

Dealers stock up when 
WMBV's merchandising gives 
advance notice of up-coming 
campaigns on Channel 11, 

AVMBV makes your TV dol- 
lar move more merchandise 
all the way along the line. 

More Program Power 

Unusually high percentage of 
top NBC shows gives yon 
well-rated adjacencies. 

Studios in both Green Bay and 
Marinette are finest in Packer- 
land, make possible unprece- 
dented live shows of regional 
interest. 



Phone VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONN ELL 
New York, Chicago, Lcs Angeles, 
San Francisco 

WMBV-TV 




AFFILIATE 

-m 

Studios in 
Green Bay & Marinette 
Wisconsin 



7. Katun Promotion- ; !!. Carter I'lml- 
u«ls; l ). (irm-ial Food**; 10. National 
Biscuit; II. Brrlova Watch; 12. Mile* 
I. alis; l.'i. Carnation; II. <«ro\e Labs; 
1,">. Atudiisl; Hi. \ i< k (.herniial; I". 
H. J. Kr> nobis; IU. CheM-hroU^h; I'J. 
Ford: 20. I*. I.orilhird; 21. (iem-ral 
Mills; 22. I'eter I'aul; 2.1 Ki-llnfip; 
2 I-. Toni; 2."). General Motors. 



IV li onto iii a kin"' shows 



Q. How many tv stations have 
local homemaking shows? 

A. llomeniiikiii" programs on t\ are 
prartieall) universal. They're offered 
by 9b' r ( of the .U stations reporting to 
sponsor's 1955 Mayers' Guide to Sta- 
tion Programing. This t\pe of pro- 
giaming falls into .six main categories: 
kitchen, home decoration, child eare. 
do-it-) ourself. fashion and beaut). 
Kitchen shows, the traditional hpe of 
women's programing, still retain their 
popularity; the) 're carried In 90'* of 
the stations. Home decoration and 
fashion come next — 70'^ of the sta- 
tions schedule such shows. Beauty care 
and do-it-yourself topics follow, with 
55 and 54 frequency respectiveh. 
Child care programs or portions of 
programs were reported b\ 27'? of 
the stations. 



Studio facilities 

Q. What are television stations 
equipped to do for advertisers in 
the way of live commercials? 

A. You'll find today that most tele- 
\ ision stations have the makings of 
effective live commercials. 

Basic, of course, is the living room 
set as a backdrop for the look'em-in- 
the-eye homey commercial. Bayers' 
Guide shows 97T of stations respond- 
ing have permanent living room sets. 

When it comes to more informal 
surroundings. 75 r r of stations report- 
ing had permanent outdoor or patio 
sets. 

The advertiser who wants an auto- 
mobile used as a "prop" can ask 
61 ^ of stations to drive one right into 
the studio via a convenient ramp. 

Some 47 r r of reporting station- 
have rear-screen projection equipment 
available for the adman who wants 
the local personality to be poised in 

front of rolling waves or other effects. 

★ ★ ★ 
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NETWORK TV 



• Single-show sponsorships are a declining hreetl, may soon be confined 
to handful of blue-chip corporations. Alternate-week sponsors, increasing 



• Soap operas will become legs important and, while they won't die out,, 
won't be as important to network tv as they were in network radio's heyday 

• With Du Mont out of simultaneous networking picture, ABC will be 
strengthened and network battle will become a more even three-way affair 
Full competition awaits substantial uhf-vhf re-allocation program by FCC 

§ Trend to film, slowed down temporarily by spectaculars and hour dra- 
mas, will be given fillip by growing importance of movie-produced shows 

• Network costs will continue to rise as set saturation, competition 
for stars grows but costs-per-1,000 will compare well with other media 



Programing 



Q. What are the network tv pro- 
graming trends for the fall? 

A. There are five distinct program- 
ing developments, four of thein at 
night. Two of the nighttime trends are 
accelerated from last season, two are 
completely new Here's the over-all 
picture: 

1 . A decline in- the situation- comedy. 
The voracious demands of tv seem 
to have drained dry the creative 
abilities of situation comedy writers. 
As a result, these shows died like flies 
last season. The extent to which this 
happened can be seen by perusing a 
list of situation comedies on last 
October and checking off those which 
will not be back next season. The 
casualties totaled 16, eight of them 
on CBS TV. Of the 35 or so new shows 
ou next season, only three situation 
comedies are set so far, with a fourth 
a definite possibility. 

2. A rise in the outdoor adventure 
format. So far eight of the new shows 
scheduled for next season fall in this 
category. Four of them are on CBS TV 



during the 7:30-8:00 p.m. weekday 
slots and spearhead the web's efforts 
to capture the kid-plus-adult audiences 
that ABC TV has been successfully 
coralling in that time period with 
Disneyland, The Lone Ranger and Rin 
Tin Tin. 

3. The long, non-weekly show, ex- 
emplified by NBC's spectaculars, got 
its start last season but this kind of 
programing will pull network tv up to 
new heights of excitement next season. 
The networks seem driven by a let's- 
get-top-stars-money-is-no-object policy 
and appear to be looking over their 
shoulders at the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and what the Com- 
mission might do in regard to fee tv. 
While the spectaculars were not origi- 
nally brought in to head off fee tv, 
there is a growing feeling, outside the 
networks, at least, that top showman- 
ship by the networks could cut the 
ground from under box-office video. 

4. Hollywood-video tieups are in- 
creasing. This, too, is a continuation 
of a trend. It was kicked off with a 
bang last season by ABC TV with 
Disneyland, although there had been 
various indirect movie-tv links going 



back before last year, such as the 
movie promotion found in Toast of 
the Town and the production of tv 
films by Columbia Pictures' subsidiary, 
Screen Gems. In addition to the two 
studios mentioned, others now in tv 
include Warner Bros., Paramount, 
MGM, Twentieth-Century Fox, Univer.- 
sal-International. 

5. Possible decline of the soap opera 
is the outstanding programing develop- 
ment on daytime network tv. This is 
most noticeable on NBC TV, but CBS 
TV has been affected, too, by the grow- 
ing question of whether the daytime 
serial has a long-term future on tv. 
NBC TV starts next season with only 
one serial, First Love. Recently 
dropped were Greatest Gift and Con- 
cerning Miss Marlowe and it looks like 
Hawkins Falls is headed the same way. 
NBC TV expects to have Way of the 
World and Modern Romances on next 
fall but these are self-contained dramas, 
not serials in the classic sense. CBS TV 
goes into the fall with a strong block 
of four soapers in the noon-to-1 :00 
p.m. slot and two more late in the 
afternoon but The Inner Flame and 
Road of Life have already been can* 
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celled. So far as can be Warned, there 
are no new daytime dramas of any 
kind being planned by any of the 
networks. 

(For details on the fall tv lineup, 
see chart in this issue on page 90 plus 
stories in 13 and 27 June issues of 
SI'O.VSOK.) 



Q, What arc the implications of 
the growing romance between 
Hollywood and television? 

A. Most important is the availabil- 
ity of a great program source for tv. 
If the movie studios continue turning 
out shows that get ratings like Disney- 
land there is little question but that 
movies and movie-produced shows will 
continue to multiply on tv. What this 
might mean in terms of program con- 
trol vis-a-vis the networks only time 
will tell. 

Also important is the fact that ABC 
TV is in the vanguard of the trend 
and, in a limited way, is fighting its 
way to equality with CBS TV and 
NBC TV by way of Hollywood. The ! 
web has signed with three studios — 
Disney, Warner Bros, and MGM — in 
addition to planning a 90-minute fea- 
ture film show every Sunday. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the three studios which signed with 
ABC did so with one eye on their 
prime customers — movie exhibitors. 
All three shows involve promotion of 
motion pictures which will not be 
shown on tv and which, therefore, are 
in competition with tv. 

To what extent this will hurt the net- 
works through possible loss of audi- 
ence, as well as paid movie advertis- 
ing, is a question that has been raised. 
ABC feels that "behind-the-scenes" 
promotion and movie trailers have a 
positive interest to tv viewers. And 
many broadcasters feel that the excite- 
ment of movie programing and stars 
more than compensates for the audi- 
ence that may be lost through motion 
picture promotion on the networks. 



Increase in outdoor adventure shows (there 
are eight new ones this fall) is typified 
by .ABC's "Wyatt Earp" new cowboy series, 

P&G policy of buying circulation through 
part purchases of shows like CBS' "Line- 
up" is tipoff to scattered shots trend. 

Du Mont's pro football offering is excep- 
tion to web policy of turning itself into 
film network via film and live Electronicam. 

NBC's Ted Mack show illustrates web's 
interest in daytime personalities rather than 
daytime serials as means of building daytime. 
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a public preview of NBC Television, 1955-56 

by Silvester L. Weaver. Jr., {'resilient, anil Robert If. Sarnofl, Executive Vice President 



hi August of last year, an advertisement to the trade proclaimed: 
*'i\BC opens the year of excitement on television!" 

The season is passing and many who were honestly skeptical 
have admitted that the year's performance is measuring up to 
the prophecy. 

It has been the year of 90-ininnte Color Spectaculars, of Gohcl 
and Medic and Caesar's Hour, of Today Home-Tonight, of un- 
precedented special programs like "Peter Pan." But such an enu- 
meration, as proudly as we make it, is only a small part of the 
story. This was the season when television programming shed the 
shackles of tradition: ceased to he the child of radio and became 
a medium of its own — the greatest medium of entertainment and 
enlightenment that the world has ever seen. 

The growth of the medium was a tribute to the entire in- 
dustry. At iNBC we are proud that we took a bold and adventurous 
course, and we will quicken the pace in the year to come. Here is 
a portion of what you may expect: 

CiOLO'R spread - The success of this season's Color Spec- 
tacular^ is Wow history. But next season NBC Spectaculars will 
fhove s-till farther forward. Appropriately, the first show in the new 
"Color Spread" Spectacular series will be a special 2-hour tele- 
cast of Thornton Wilder's theatrical masterpiece "Skin of Our 
Teeth"— s-tarring Mary Martin and Helen Hayes. "Color Spread" 
will also open up an affordable new selling opportunity of major 
importance for most advertisers. 

ONE-TfM'jE '-SPECIMLS" - Already scheduled are a repeat 
of '"Peter Pari." and a musical version of the Pulitzer Prize play 
"Our Town* featuring Frank Sinatra. In addition, NBC will 
pioneer in a new direction. First-run full-length A-films will be 
seen for the first time anywhere, on NBC Television. The first of 
these film features will be Alexander Korda's color production of 
"The Constant Husband" starring Rex Harrison. 
maurige e VANS presents — the finest theatre of all 
time, -presented Sunday afternoons by the distinguished producer- 
dlrector-actor. Included in Mr. Evans' schedule of hour-and-a-half 
color programs "will be several Shakespearean productions in 
which he himself will star. 

SPORTS — NBC will continue to be the leading sports network, 
with a year-round calendar of key events in every area of sports, 
including -the full schedule of NCAA football. 
ORIGINAL ©RAMA. AND ttUSIQAUS — Included in the 
Producers* Showcase schedule of 90-minute plays will be original 
works by outstanding contemporary playwrights*. These dramas 
will be mounted with all the expertness that marked Producers' 



Showcase this season. Robert Montgomery Presents, The Kraft 
Theatre. The Philco-Goody car Telev Kion Pla\ house will continue 
to present weekly full-hour dramatic production*, and v% i 1 1 be 
joined this year by the new 60-minutc Pontiac-Arnistrong Theatre 
scheduled on Tuesday nights. 

variety — Bcrlc. Have and Hope will appear in the Tuesday 
night hour that has become a television tradition. In addition, 
Perry Como will be star and host of a big new Saturday irijflrt 
hour of unmatched variety entertainment. The Colgate Hour on 
Sunday will be decked out in fre*h. resplendent entertainment 
dre^s. And NBC will showcase its newest candidates for Cobel-typc 
laurels as "the most exciting discovery of the year." Keep your 
eye on personalities like Jonathan Winters and Sue Carson! 

SPECIAL program EVENTS — Throughout the year 
NBC will use prime time periods to present special ' telc\ ision 
events, such as "1976. Your World of Tomorrow" on October 9th; 
"Nightmare in Red," an hour-long history in film of Russian 
communism from 1905 to the death of Stalin, featuring a great 
deal of secret footage seen now for the first time: "The Jazz Age," 
a highlight report of America's boisterous "bubble" years; and 
"Young India," a probing film commentary on the people and the 
problems of a country vitally important to Americans. 

This is a sketch in brief of some of the things next season 
holds for NBC's audiences and ad\ erti>ers. It is our goal to present 
whatever the vast and variegated American public enjoys, want,*, 
hopes for and should have from television. And for sponsors. NBC 
will continue to devise flexible buying patterns which make TV 
available to advertising budgets of ei en size. 

This year our slogan has been "Exciting Things are Happen- 
ing on NBC Television. It holds good for 1955-1956 . . . 





exciting things are happening on 




TELEVISION 

a service of 




Hettcork tv 



Q Will the total show changes 
be numerous next season? 

A. They sure will. As mentioned 
above, there will be 35 shows new to 
tv networks at night alone, including 
new shows put on late this season that 
will continue in the fall. In addition 



FALL NIGHTTIME TV LINEUP 

For daytime lineup see pages 92-95 



kitAVY TYPE INDICATES NEW SHOW IN SLOT. SEE 
FOOTNOTE. BLANK MEANS SHOW IS NOT YET SET. 
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pm 
7:15 



7:30 
7:45 

8 

8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9 

9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

10 

10:15 
10:30 
10:45 



SUNDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



there will be at least 20 other night- 
time changes of one kind or another, 
including changes in time slots and 
switches from one network to another. 
ABC TV for example, has picked up 
shows from both Du Mont and CBS. 
And there are more changes to come. 



Q. Where will most of the pro- 
gram changes take place at night? 

A. Although CBS TV is the leader 
in time billings among all the net- 
works, there will be more program 
changes taking place on that network 
than on NBC TV and ABC TV put 
together. Part of the reason is the 
web's revamping of its 7:30-8:00 p.m. 



MONDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



You Asked 
For It 
Sklppy Peanut 
Btr. Dir.. Best 
Foods 
Guild. Basoom 
& Boofigll 
Hy-L&T 



Feature Film* 
7:30-8 
(Package not 

set) 



It's a Great 
Life* 

Lassie Chrysler- 
Campbell Soup Plymouth Dealers 
Hy-F BBDO MeCann- 
Hy-F Erlcksen 



Jsck Benny 

alt. with 
Private Sec'y 
Amer. Tobacco 



NT-F 



BBDO 



Feature Film* 
730-9 
(cont'd) 



The Ed Sullivan 

Show 
Lincoln-Mercury 

Dealers 
NY-It K&E 



Frontier** 
(3 weeks In 4) 
Reynolds Metals 
NY-F Seeds 



Colgate Sunday 
Hr. 

(3 week3 In 4) 
Colg.-Palmollve 

HY- L&F Esty 

Spectaculars 

IN COLOR 

7:30-9 
(1 week in 4) 

Sunbeam, 

Perrln-Paus 

Maybelllne, 

Gordon Best 

Louis Howe, 
D-F-S 
NY-L 



slots during the week, the motive for 
which has been explained above. The 
slew of situation comedies being re- 
placed on CBS TV is another factor. 

Drastic revisions have taken place 
in the CBS TV nighttime lineup on 
Tuesday and Saturday. In the total 
network picture, Tuesday night takes 
the prize for the biggest programing 
face-lifting with a*, least a dozen 
changes already set. 



Q. What nighttime periods have 
not yet been programed? 

A. Saturday night is still wide open 
on ABC TV. The web has an hour 
dramatic show in mind for that evening 



TUESDAY 

ABC CBS IVBC 



Chance of * 

Lifetime* 
Emersen Drug 
UN 
Lentherle. CAW 
NY-L 



Stork Club 
co-op 

NY-L 



Break the Bank 

Dodge 
NY-L Grant 



GE Theatre 
General Electric 
NY-L&F BBDO 



Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents* 
Bristol-Myers 
Hy-F Y&R 



Appointment 
with 
Adventure 
(tentative) 
P. Lerlllard 

Y&R 



Tv Playhouse 
Goodyear, Y&R 
Phllco. Hutchlns 

(alt. sponsors) 
NY-L 



Kukla, Fran 4 

0111a 
co-op 

Ch-L 

John Daly, News 

Miles Labs 
NY-L Wade 



Kid film shew* 

(tentatively 
Jungle Jim or 
Shrena. Queen of 
the Jungle) 



Tv Reader's 

Digest 
Studebaker- 
Packard 
NY-L R&R 



Voice of 
Firestone 
Firestone Tire 
NY-L Sweeney 
(siroul) & Jams* 



Loretta Young 
Show 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-F B&B 



No network 
programing 



Wbafs My Line* 
Remington-Rand 
Y&R 

Jules Montenler 
Earle Ludgln 
NY-L 



TBA 



11 



Title TBA* 
Clba Pharra. 
J W Thompson 
NY-L&F 



No network 
programing 



Doug Edwards 
News* 
Amer Home Prods 
NY-L BB&T 



Robin Hood* 
Johnson & 
Johnson, Y&R 
Wildroct. BBDO 



Burns & Allen 
Carnation. 
Erwln Wasey 
Goodrich. BBDO 
Hy-F 



Talent Scouts 
CBS-Columbia, 

Ted Bates 
Llpton, Y&R 
NY-L 



I Love Lucy 
Procter & Gamble, 

nn&T 

General Foods 
Y&R 

Hy-F 



December Bride 
General Foods 
NY-L B&B 



•No network 
programing 



Tony Martin 
Assoc. Prods., 
Grey: 
Webster- Chicago 
J. \V. Shaw 
Hy-L 7:30-45 

News Caravan 
R. J. Reynolds 
NY-L Esty 



Sid Caesar 
(8-9; 3 wks In 4) 
Amer. Chicle. 

D-F-S 
Remington Rand 
Y&R 

Speldel, SSCB 
NY-L 



Producer's 
Showcase 
(Spectaculars) 
IN COLOR 
8-9:30 
(1 week In 4) 
Ford; RCA 
NY-L K&E 



Medic 
9-9:30 
(3 weeks In 4) 
Dow Chemical 
Hy-L MacManus 
John & Adams 



TBA 



No network 
programing 



Studio One 
Westlnghouse 
McCann- 
NY-L Erlckson 



Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents 

9:30-10:30 
S. C. Johnson. 
NL&B 

Schick. K&B 
NY-L 



Robert Mont- 
gomery Present* 
9:30-10:30 
(cont'd) 



No network 
programing 



Eukla, Fran 
& Ollle 
co-op 

Ch-L 



John Daly News 
Tide Water Oil 
NY-L Buchanan 



Warner Brother* 
Presents* 
(7:30-830) 
Liggett & Myers. 
Cunghara& Walsh 
GE. Maxon, Y&R 

Monsanto. 
NL&B. Gardner 
Hy-F 



Warner Brothers. 
Presents* 
7:30-830 
(cont'd) 



Wyatt Earp* 
Parker Pen, 
Tathara-Laird 
General Mills 
NY-F D-F-S 



Make Room for, 

Daddy 
Amer. Tobacco, 
SSCB 

Dodge, -Grant 
NY-F 



No network- 
programing 



Doug Edwards 

News* 
Amer. Tobacco 
NY-L SSCB 



Name That 
Tune* 
Whitehall Dtw. 
Amer. Home 
Prods. 

BB&T 



Navy Log* 
Sheafler Pen, 
Russel Seeds 
Maytag 
McCann-Erlckson 
NY.F 

You'll Never 
Get Rich* 
(Phil Silvers*) 
R. J. Reynelds; 

Estv 
Amana Refrlg. 

Maury. 
Lec & Marshall 



No network 
programing 



Dlnab Sbore 
Chevrolet Dirs 

Campbell- 
Hy-L Ewald 
Newt Caravan 
R. J. Reynold* 
NY-L Esty 



Milton Berle 
(13 shows) 
Martha Raye 
(13 shows) 

8-9 
Sunbeam, 
Perrln-Paus 
RCA : Whirlpool 
Hy-L K&E 



Bob Hope 
(8-8 shows) 



DuPent Theatre" 
DuPont 

BBDO 



Name'* trio 
Same* 
Ralston-Purlna 
Guild, Bascom 
& Bonflgll 

NY-L 



No network 
programing 



Show t.¥ 
decided* 
Pharmaceutical 
Kletter 
Carter, SSCB 



Red Skeltoo 
Pet Milk, 
Gardner; 
S. C. Johnson 
Hy-L NL&B 



The $64,000 
Question* 
Revlon Prods. 
NY-L Welntraub 



See It Now 
(Sponsorship 
to be set) 
NY-L&F 



Dinah Shore 
(2 shows) 
Chevrolet 
Campbell- 
N"Y»L Ewald 



Fireside Theatre 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-F Comptoo 



Armstrong Circle 
Theatre: alt. with 
Pentlae Hour* 
3 30-1030 
Armstrong Cork,; 
BBDO 
Pontlae 
MstM. JtA 
NY-L 



Armstrong Circle 
Theatre; alt. with 
Pentlae Hour* 

930-1030 
(cont'd) 



Big Town* 
Lever Bros. 
SSCB. MeC-E. 
0BM 
A.C. Spark Plug 
NY-F Brother 



ABC 

Eukla. Fru 
Olll* 
co-op 

Ch-L 



NY-L 



Dlsneylan | 
I30-83t | 
Amer Mot 
Geyer 
Amer. DaL | 
Carapbel 
Million 
Derby Foc| 
McCann- 
Er-lcksen I 
SSCB 



DiancyUr.l 

7:30-83' 
(cont'd)] 



Show x I 

decided' I 
Amer. Tetj 

sscb: r 

Dele* Pre] 
Carnal 

a 



Masquer* 
Party 
Knomark >j 

Eml! Moil 
Pharmaceul ] 
Kletter 
NY-L 

Penny ta J 

Mllllo 
Shaelter Pj 
Russel I 
Brew* & 

Ted Bab 
NY-L 



Wednesday 1 1 
Fights* j 
Pabst Brevj 
Warwll 
t < 

Mennts ] 
10 pm te 

McE. Ml 
Var-L 



Henny & ft] 
(following 
till II • 
eo-*f 



■Refers to new shows, aljo shows which change lime slots or network. Including new 
shows and cbar.gts starling late this 6»aon. Where shows have multiple sponsors. 



aeencie* are listed In same order as clients. Originations: NY means New York. Hy 
means Hollywood, Ch means Oilcajo. L means lire, F means film. All times EST. 



but no sale as yet. ABC TV in addi- 
tion, lias four nighttime half hours still 
open to prof milling in network time 
during the week, two on .Monday and 
two on Tluirsday. There arc also two 
half-hour periods on NBC TV and one 
on CHS TV not yet programmed in the 
10:30-1 1:00 p.m. periods. While these 
periods are station time, both net- 
works have programed them in the 
past and intend to continue doing so. 



Q, Are the networks expanding 
their programing in station time? 

A. On the balance, no. CHS TV has 
moved its Doug Edwards news strip 
into the 7:15-7:30 p.m. slot, which is 



station time, but on the other hand it 
has returned the 11:00-11:15 p.m. 
period on Monday, Wednesday ami 
Friday (formerly ocrupird by the 
Luiigiltcs Chruiw*co\>t') back to the 
stations, The most actively programed 
periods in station time are the 10:30 
to 11:00 p.m. slots. CILS TV moved 
into that period during the week about 
two years ago to be followed a year 
later by NBC TV, which has been 
programing every weekday e\< ept 
Monday. During the day, CBS TV will 
program from 10:00 a.m. straight 
through to 5:00 p.m. but this doesn't 
represent any expansion in the current 
schedule. NBC TV which has been 
having daytime programing trouble, is 



Du.MOiNT f»tl corning lineup 
■ t nrretnl coni[iri«ws 
Iho M|MHiA<>rr<i i0>"** <>,nl\ 

In lb* ewldtl of ■ ra*»M'ptn ff of u, 
network opvfatleu l>w Monl U tr«klna 
In tell •|**n«*ra on convening Inrle 
• now* la Aim vfs His »Mr«.&li« r mm. 
rrm, the M»« It mn 1» mtm. If «urc«icful 
i>u Mont tliwwt would lend lo l»s 
plo'cd • o o tpol LaftU and ll* n«l. 
**»■ rboraeler would bo rhsngrd. 



1'rof eat 1 anal IWitng. Mof*t»re. t- 
to ounclualon 

Co op. origination: NT. lite 

At Rlngaldo. M**idaye. foll-mlng boalr.g 
Coop, origination: NT. lift 

Studio JT. TUeedart. tlttM 
rlcwmor. Ilelna: Alancy. Mtlun 
Origination: NT. Hie 

Profettlorial FuoUjtll. Katurdtr evenlaft 
Origination: Tirloui. lit* 

Hpufitor. Atlinll ItrAnlm After. 
S w, t,)*r 



JESDAY 

ens NBC 



network 
framing 



Ediirdi 



MIf. 
Ludgla 



Eagle* 
tonterehlp 
ba wl) 



ray A Hit 

rri»nd» 

l>9 

*oni Ob.: 

A Oeller 
<ra> Motor*; 

B 

lUsbury 
Burnett 



.No network 
programing 



C<>ka Time 
Coca-Cola 
NT-L D'Arcy 

News Caravan 

Plymouth 
NT-L Ayer 



Screen Olrteter** 
Playheuto* 
Eettman- Kodak 
NY-F JWT 



Father Knew* 
Bait* 
Seott Paper 
N¥-F JWT 



Kraft Tt 
The* tie 
Kraft Food. 
NT-L JWT 



Tblt I» Tour 

Life 
Hazel Bllhop, 

Spector 
Procter A Gamble 
Cwnptoo 

Hy-L 



TBA 



THURSDAY 

UlC CBS IVBC 



Kukla. Fran 
Ollle 
co-op 

Ch-L 



John Daly, News 
Tide Water Oil 
NT-L Buchanan 



Lone Ranter 
General Mill* 
(alt. ipontorshlp 

to be «et) 
NT-F D-F-9 



Bishop Sheet,* 
Admiral 

Ere In, 
NY-L Water 



Stop tha Muale* 
Quality Jewlri 

Neeehl 
NY« L Grey 



Star Tonight 
Brlllo Mfg. 
NY-L JWT 



TEA 



TBA 



No network 
programing 



No network 
programing 



Doug Edwardt 

News* 
Amer. Tobacco 
NY-L 8SCB 



8gL Prostew 
af tha Yukon* 
Quaker Oats 
Whirry, Baker 
NY-F A Tllderj 



Bob Cummlngi 

Show* 
R. J. Rsyneldt 
NY-F Eity 



Climax 
(3 weeks In 4) 
Shower of Stare 

IN COLOR 
(I week In 4) 
830-9:30 
Chryiler 

ilcCann- 
Hy-L Erlekton 



Cllmaxr 
Shower of Stare 
8:30-9:30 
(cont'd) 



Four-8tar 
Playhouie 
Singer Sewing; 

Brlstol-Myeri 
NT-P TAR 



Johnny Carien 
Shew* 
(10-1030 or 
10-11) 
Revlen. 

Weiatraub 
Geaeral Feodi 
YAR 



No network 
programing 



DInab Shore 
Chevrolet Dire. 

Campbell- 
Hy-L Ewald 



Newi Ceraran 
R. J. Reynold! 
NT-L Etty 



Too Bet Tour 

Life 
DeSoto Motor 
DIt.. Chrysler 
NT-F BBDO 



FRIDAY 

ABC CBS IVBC 



Kukla. Fran 
A Ollla 

co-op 

Ch-L 



John Daly. Newt 

Mllee Labi 
NT-L Wade 



The Peepli'l 
Chelee* 
(Jackie Cooper) 

Borden Co. 
NY-F YAR 



Dragnet 
Liggett A Myera 
NT-F CAW 



Ford Theatre 
Ford Motor 
NT-F JWT 



Lux Video 
Theatre 
10-11 
Lerer Bros. 
Hy-L JWT 



Rln Tin Tin 
National B limit 
Hy-F KAE 



Oiile A Harriet 
Ilolpolnt. Maxon 
Quaker Oati 

NT-F JWT 



Treasury Mea la 
Aellon* 
Chevrolet 

Cambell- 
NY-F Ewald 



Dollar a Second 
Mogen Dtrld 
Wine 
Weill A 
NT-L Geller 



The Vice 
Sterling Drug 
NT-F D-F-S 



Oowa You Ga* 
Weitern Ualea 
(alt. sponsor) 
NY-L 
Albert-Fraik- 
Gueathsr-Law 



No network 
programing 



No network 
programing' 

Doug Edwardc 

News* 
Pharmaceullcali 
NY-L Klattee 



My Frland 
Flltke* 
(tpaatecihlp 
ta ba lal) 



Mama 

General Fondt 
NT-L BAB 



Our Mill 
Brock I* 
General Feodt 
Hy-F YAR 



Crusaders* 
R. J. Riyneldi 
NY-F Eity 



Schlltz Play, 
haute* 
Sehlltx Brcwlag 
NY-F LAN 



The Lineup 
Brown A \Vm«n. 

Ted Bates 
Procter A Gambia 
Hy-F TAR 



Person to Pertoo 
Amoco. Katx 

Hamm Br. CM 
Elgin. TAR 

STL 



No network 
programing 



Coke Time 
Coca Cola 
NT-L D'Arcy 

Newt Caravan 

Plymouth 
NT-L Ayer 



Truth or 
Ctriieguaacei* 
P. Lorlllard 
Hy-L LAN 



Life of Riley 
Gulf OH 
NT-L TAR 



Big Story 
Amer. Tobacco: 

Slmonli 
NT-LAF SSCB 



New e-r*grara* 
Caatpbell Sou* 
BBOO 



Caraleada of 

Sportj 
10 pm to cone! 
Gillette 
NT-L Maxon 



Rid Barber - ! 

Cerooe* 
(10:43 or tt 
caocl of flghl) 
Slata Far* In. 
NY-L NLAB 



SATURDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



No network 
programing 



TBA 



TBA 



TBA 



Gene Au'.ry 
Wm Wrlgley Jr 
NT T BAB 



Boat lea Clock 

tSyl'anla 
NT L JWT 



Staia Show* 

Nettle. Bryaa 
H pulton 
PAG. Oeaptow 
NY-L 



Tha Hooey. 
atoMert* 
Butt a 
NY.F Kudaor 



Two for tha 

Money 
P. Lorl ard 
NT L LAN 



iio network 
programlEi 



ire Aloart Jaa* 
M okt la 4) 
• 30-10 
Proctor A Gaatkla 
Cot How 

Ford Star 

Joblloe* 
10 thowt. otoit 
IN COLOR 
(I wk la 4) 
930-11 
For* JWT 



Gueietakc* 
10-1030 
(3 woeie la 4} 
Liggett A Myerc 
CAW 



Dantoo Run too 

Theatre 
(3 week! in 4) 
Anh cuter-Batch 



No netwwk 
DP xramt*! 



Now arogrnoi* 
9.1ft 

JWT 



Perry Coota* 
I 9 

Oorwityrr. 

J w Sha. 
lal'l Cellacottow. 
FCAB 
Gold Seil Wax 
Campbell- 
M lima 
Noareaia Chi a 
NY.L BSCS 



Pooola Are 
Foaoy* 
••939: 3 okt la 4 
Teal: 
Pa pee. Mare 
Hr- r FC AB 

Tuaco Star The 
tJtmnr 1» ra t 
93110: 3 oee 
tn 4 Tent Co. 

Uy UT K (teer 

f*p*c1aea)la<-i 
IN COU>B 

t-lt 3* 
(1 wk In 4) 
Oldtovolla 
NT-L Brother 



Georre Cob*) 
13 weekt In 4) 

Armour; FCAB: 

Pet M.r* 

By L Gardner 



NT-F D'Arcy yy.^ 



Tout Hit Parade 
Amer Tetacto. 

BBDO 
Wamer-H drjut 
BBDO. 



Net n or k Ir 



too busy with its current show slots to 
do anything about the 1:00-3.00 p.m. 
period, which will remain in station 
time. This past season's programing 
expansion took place primarily on 
CBS TV in the morning (The Morning 



ALL DAYTIME TV LINEUP 

10 a.m. lo 2 p.m. 
htr 2 p.m. lo 6 p.m. programs turn pag& 



| HEAVY TYPE INDICATES NEW SHOW IN SLOT. SEE 
[FOOTNOTE. BLANK MEANS SHOW IS NOT YET 





Sh ow) and on NBC TV at night (To- 
night) and these shows will continue. 
Saturday and Sunday daytime have a 
lot of wide open programing spaces 
but aside from football on Saturday 
afternoons on NBC TV and CBS TV, 
there are no new programing plans. 



Q. What's the film-vs.-live pic- 
ture on the networks? 

A. While all shows are not set yet. 
there appears a small decline in the 
number of live sponsored shows at 
night. A comparison of the coming fall 
schedule (119 shows) with last 
October's schedule (133 shows) dis- 
closes the following: 



So far, there are 62 live sponsored 
shows scheduled for the fall; last 
October the number was 74. There 
are 49 film shows set for the fall, 
while last year the figure was 53. 
There are eight live-plus-film shows 
planned for next season, while last 
year there were six. It is probable 
that, by the time the fall schedule is 
firm, there will be a slight increase in 
the number of film shows over last 
year. 

All in all it appears that live and 
film shows may have found a balance 
for the moment. The previous trend to 
film has been offset by spectaculars and 
the one-hour dramatic shows. 



10 

am 
10:15 



10:30 
10:45 

11 

11:1*5 
11:30 
11:45 

12 

12:15 
12:30 
12:45 



1:15 



1:30 



1:45 



SUNDAY 

ABC CBS 



No network 
programing 



"No jietuoik 
programing 



No network 
programing 



No network 
programing 



No network 
programing 



Faith for TodBy 
Faltb for Toda^y. 
NY-L Bockhill 



Wild Bill 
Hlckok 
Kellogg Co. 
NY-F Burnett 



Wlnky Dink and 
You 

Ideal Toy Corp. 
NY-L Grey 



Contest Carnival 
Quaker Oats Co.: 
Wherry, Baker 
& Tilden 
Atlantic City, NJ 
L 



NBC 



No network, 
programing 



No network 
programing 



Capt. Hartt & 

His Pets 
■Ham Mtn Prods 
Hartman 
Ch-L 



No network 
programing 

Youth Wants 

to Know 
Gen Dynamic* 
Morey, Humm 
& Johnstone 
Wasb-L 



MONDAY 

ABC CBS 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 




No network 
programing 



No neiwork 
programing 



-^Frontiers ol 
Fallh 
•NY-L&F 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



Garry Moore 
Bristol- Myers 
DCSS 10-10:15 



Prudential Ins. 
Calkins & 
Holden 
Staley Mfg: B&B 
NY-L Alt m 



Arthur Godfrey 
Bauer & Black 
1-eo Burnett 
m 10:30-45 



Bristl-Myre.Y&B 

m.w 10:45-11 
Yar-L 



Godfrey (cont'd) 
Lever : pepsodent 

m,w 11:11:15 
FC&B 



Pillsbury Mills 
m-th 11:15-30 
Burnett 



Strike It Blch 
Colgate- 
Palmolive 



NT Y 



Esty 



Valiant Lady 
General Milts 
NY-L D-F-S 



Love of Life 
Amer Homo Pr 
NY L B-B-T 



Search lor Toui'w 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L B-B-T 



Guiding Light 
I*rorter & Gamhle 
NY-L Compton 



Jack Paar Show 
(Sponsors not 
set) 

NY-L 



Welcome 

Travelers 
Procter & Gamble 
Ch-L D-F-S 



IVBC 



.Ding Dong 
School 
10-10:45 
P.&G: B-B-T 
alt m 10:15-30 
Ch-L 



People at Home 
(Arlene Francis) 

participations 
•NY-L&F 



Home 
ml 11-12 
(participations; 
eight 1-min com- 
mercials an hour 

available) 
NY-L&F 



Te'nnessee Ernie 

Ford Show 
Procter & Gamble 

12-12:15 seg 
Hy-L B&B 



Feather Your 
Nest 
(quiz. Bud 
Col Iyer) 
Colgate- 
Palmoilve 
alt d 12.30-45 
NY-L Esty 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



TUESDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



J^o network 
programing 
m-I 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
ra.f 



Garry Moorje 
Miles Labs 
Wade Adv 
lu 10-10:15 



Kellogg: Burnett 

tu 10:15-30 
NY-L 



Arthur Godfrey 
General Motors 
FC&B 



Kellogg, Burnett 
' tu.th 10:45-11 
Var-L 



Godfrey (cont'd) 

Ton I Co 
Weiss A Gelled 



Pillsbury Mills 
m-th 11:15-30! 

Leo Burnett 

Yar-L 



Strike It Bich 
Colgate 




NY-L 



Est? 




Valiant Lady 

NY-L 



Love of Llle 
Amer Home Pr 
NY-L B-B-T 



Search for Tom'w 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L B-B-T 



Guiding Light 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L Compton 



jack Paar Show 
(Sponsors not 
set) 

NY-L 



Welcome 
Travelers 
Procter &- Gamble 
Ch-L D-F-S 



Ding Dong Schl, 

10-10:45 
Manhattan Soap 
Scheldeler. Beck 
& Werner 
t.th 10-10:15 



Colgate: 
P&G" 
Ch L 



Bates 

B-B-T 



People at Home 
(Arlene Francis) 
Partlc sponsors 
NY-L&F 



Home 
m-f 11-12 
panic sponsors 
■NY-L&F 



Tennessee Ernie 

Ford Show 
Procter & Gamble 

12-12:15 seg 
Hy-L BAB 



.Feather Toon 
Nest 
Colgate- 
Palmolive 
altd 12:30-45 
■NY-L Esty 



No network 
programing 



•Shows- In bold type designate mw pn-grams. also tliose with chances In time slots 
or net » oik. Before 10 am.. NBC TV offers, "Today - and CBS TV "The Morning 



fiow," lsoth-i-9 a.m. Abbreviations: NY mca::s New York. Hy means Hollywood, Cli 
n.ians Chicago. L means live, F means film. All tln.es are Eastern Standard Time. 



Q. Are network shows getting 
longer? 

A. It w on III be iiioir accurate lo y;n 
thai llwvv are more long shows. There 
v\ill he more periodic hour-nncl-a-huH 
shows next season what with iVIJC 1 \"s 
Wide Wide World pins it* right 
Maurice Kvuns productions and CBS 
TV* 10 Jubilee shows plus its four 
planned midweek extravaganzas. How- 
ever, so far as ever) -week programing 
goes, the number of hour shows next 
season will he no greater than during 
the past season. The only major alter- 
ation in program lengths is on CBS TV 
where halfdioiir shows replace l.i- 
minute shows in the 7:30-b':00 p.m. 
weekday periods. A minor alteration 



is ABC I \ V planned program of 
feature film- fur an hoiir-and-a half 
every Sunday. 

This will he the first regular pro- 
gram of feature films on network tv. 

The ratings of this >-h< >w will he 
watched carefully by program men 
as well as the ratings on the two Alex- 
ander Konla movies "Constant 
Husband" and "Kiehard III" whit li 
will premiere on NBC TV next season 
before release t<> I .S. movie houses. 
The taller movie is almost three hours 
long and while the popularity of 
Shakespeare may he debatable, it i* 
fairlv certain that those who want to 
watch the film will not be available to 
the competitive networks for a full 



evening. I he point is not that viewer* 
will not be able lo tear iheii'sj-hr— 
awu) from !">ir l,atiren< <? Olivier I who 
plays Kuhardl. The point it that 
the long fchow keeps the viewer gliwd 
to one channel foi a substantial period 
of time. So thai if movies j/u ovn 
on the networks, advertisers can f*cr- 
tainlv look for longer network »lio*»s 
or more long *how«, w hi< h»-v er wav, 
von want to put it. 

Q. In how many markets will 
network clearances be easier this 
fall compared with last? 

A. Network clearance* ure expe« li-d 



l.ESDAY 

citi witc 



rry Moore 
Imonli Co 
tin Laird 
0 10:15 am 



hur Godfrey 
urn Prodi. 
Miller 
10.30 15 



fling Doiiit 
School 
I0< 10:1.1 
Wander Co: 
ovaltkie 10:15-30 
Talham Laird 
Ch 1, 



PmpI* at Horn* 
(Ariel** Franelt) 
Partlc M>MiMrt- 
NY-L1F 



If in (cont'd! 
peptoderit 
11-11 15 
>D 




cr r o( |,| If 
ner Home Pr 
L B B-T 



rch foe Tom'w 
*t#r & Gamble 
L BUT 



Idlng Light 
wrer Jc Gamble 
L Compton 



j Show. 
n»«r» IK* 
WO 



eleome 
raeelerj 
& Gamble 

D-F-3 



Home 
m-f II- IS 
partlc sponsor* 
NY LAF 



Termewee Ernie 
Ford Show 

Procter A Gamble 
12-12:15 seg 

lly L B&B 



Veatner Your 
Nest 
Colgate- 
Palmollre 
alt d 12:30-45 
VY-L Baty 



No network 
programing 
raf 



THURSDAY 

A IIC CBS MIC 



No nft«-i>rk 
program In* 

m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



Garry Moore 
Scott Taper 
J, \V. Thompson 
th 10-10:15 



Chun Kin: JWT 
Tori: Uurnctl 
alt th 10 15-30 
NY I. 



Arthur Godfrey 
Dow Chemical 
McManui. John 
& Adam* Ih 



Ping Duns School 

10-10:15 
Manhattan Soap 
SB&W 10-1 5- 30 



Kellogg Co 

tu.th io.is-11 

Burnett 



Godfrey (confd) 
GM- frlgldalre 
FCS B 



Plllibury Mill; 

rn-tb 11:1530 
Leo Burnett 
Var L 



Strike l( nich 

Colgate 
N Y L Esty 



"Valiant Lady 
sus lu. Ih 
NY-L 



Love of Lile 
Amer Home Pr 
NY-L B-B-T 



Search for Totn'w 
Procler Gamble 
NT L li B T 



Guiding LUht 
Procter A Gamble 
N'Y-L romplon 



Jack Paar Shew 
Sponsor* not «t 
NY-L 



Welcome 
Trareler* 
Procter & Gamblo 
Ch L D F-S 



Gerber Proda 
D'Arey 10:15-30 
Cli U 



People at Home 
(Arleiw Francis) 
Partlc vo on s or i 
NY-LAF 



Home 
m-f 11-12 
Partlc sponsors 
XY Ul' 



Tenne^ee Ernie. 

Ford Show 
Procter A Gamble 

12 12:15 >eg 
Hy L B&B 



Feather Your 
Nest 

Dilute PalinoUr* 
alt d 12 -30 45 



R J. Reynolds : 

nlniton clgs 
15 mln. 3 ih In 4 
VY-L- VMy 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



%nc 



No, network 
programing 
m f 



No network 
programing 
m f 



No network 
programing 
01 f 



No nelwork 
programing 
m-f 



FRIDAY 

cits mic 



Garry M'»or« 
Swill Ac Co 
\V Thomnaon 
f 10 10 15 



Scott Paper 
W' Thorn p«on 
f 10 15 30 



SOS- 
TtiI 
alt r 



MrC K 
Burnett 

10.30-45 



Ciwirertetl Bice 
Burnett 

f 10 15 U 
&Y |, 



Garry ^fol>re 
(confdi 
Yardler of lentil 
Ayer II 11 15 



Iflna IK»f HrhnrJ 

10 10 45 
Colgate Bate« 
alt I 10 10 15 

General Mllll 
Tatham LalPl 

f 10 15 30 
Ch U 



Peapl* al Haen* 
(Arlane FraiKli) 
Partlc »p«iMr» 
NY-LAF 



Borden Foods 

ness f n :i> 30 

NY L 



Strike It Rich 

Colgate 
NY - I. Kstjr 



Valiant La,ly 
General Mills 

n-r s. k b 

NT L 



Ijwe o< Llfo 
Amer ll-mie Pr 
NY-L B B T 



Search for Tnm'7 
Pwter A Gamble 
VY-L B B-T 



Guiding LUht 
Pnvter <V Gamble 
NY L Cotapton 



lack Pai 
Soiawi 
NY-L 



r Shew 
n*t. tel 



Welcome 
Tnreleri 
Pnvter & Gamble 

CH h D F-S 



Home 
01 f II 12 
Partlc spontort 
NY L*F 



Tenne.aee Krnla 

Ford Show 
Procter A Gamble 

13 12 15 in 
H» L BAB 



rVather Your 
Ne«l 

Tolgate I'almollre 
alt d 12 30 15 
NY L Kits 



v> network 
pnszramlng 
m f 



SATURDAY 

AIIC CKS MIC 



No- netw*k 
prof raralm 



No network 
pr >f ramlnt 



No nelwork 
prograrnl c 



No net work 
pmcr amine 





Pink 7 Ite* 




■tayw 




H-aceaa Ca 




M -wile A KM 




M, 1. 


N« r.etwuek 




prog rarolnc 






Ua»l W'^aw 




Know 




Co 




M-nelta A Kf»9 




NY L 




Capiat* 




Mldalfht 


Tkuwdar 


Wilder C* 


g»- rwii 


TatMaa-Laira 


NT F a 4 1 


NY.F 




Talct *4 lb* 


Mr w Uar4 


Ttiai Raaiart 


Gtaeral MIIH 




Tatnaa.Lalra 




NYF 





Tbe B t TOP 
National Dairy 
Pr-I« 
r»illa I Ayer 



Da- II- T»«r,*4( 
12 t 

Parllt apawiao 

H Y - 1 



\sr,r Ranrer 
General Ml'lli 
NT r D FiS 



rnel* Johnny 

LeTet Bri» 

McCarin- 
XYi'L Erlckwn 



No n*t»or*a 
proarraiw «y( 



Ptmi Box 
pr»r|e« 15 mil 

before came 
SDoe-*or not ?e 



Network tv 



to be easier in 25 of the top 100 mar- 
kets. This was brought out in a station 
study of the top 100 by the NBC Re- 
search & Planning staff. The NBC 
group compared September 1954 with 
the picture for this coming September. 
Actually 29 markets gained either new 



FALL DAYTIME TV LINEUP 

2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
' For 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. see previous page 



;]heavy type indicates new show in slot, sel I 

POOTNOTE. BLANK MEANS SHOW IS NOT YET SET • 



2; 15 



2:30 



2:45 



3: 



3:30 



3:45 



4:15 



4:30 



4:45 



5:15 
5:30 
5:45 



SUNDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



Anier Inventory 
Wash- 1, 



No network 
programing* 



No network 
programing 



No network 
programfng" 



No network 
programing 



Let's Take 
A Trip 
Yar-L 

sus 



Now & Then 
NY-L 



Amer Forum 
Wash-L 



NBC TV Opera 
(2:30-4) 
Six perf In 
'55-'56 season 
NY-L 



2oo Parade 
Quaker Oats 
NL&.B alt-uin 



No network 
programing 



Face the Nation 
NY-L 

su s . 



Super Circus 
5-6 

Kellogg Co 
Leo Burnett 
H hr alt wk 



Chunky Chocolate 
Hilton & Rlggle 
14 hr alt wk 



Dixie Cup Co 
Illcks & Greitt 
hi hr alt wk 
NY-L 



Omnibus 
5-6:30 
Aluminium Co 
JWT 

Scott Paper 
JWT 

(Two add"l spon- 
sors not set) 
.NY-L&F 



Amer Chiele 
Ch-L D-F-S 
alt wk sponsors 



Maurice Evans 
Presents Hall- 
mark Hall ef 
Fame 
(4-5 JO once 
a month) 
Some IN COLOR 

Hall Bros. 
NY-L FC&B 



Wide Wide World 
(4-5:30 rwiee 
a month) 
sponsors not set 
Var-L 



Maurlee Evans 
Presents 
(see above) 
Wide Wide World 
(see above) 



Cap't. Gallant of 
Foreign Legion 

Ilelnz Foods 
Maxnn 
NY.Hy-F 



vhf or uhf stations, but four of these 
also lost a station, leaving them the 
same number of stations as last year. 



Q What are the markets among 
the top 100 which have more sta- 
tions than last year? 

A. These are the markets which 
gain one vhf. These are listed in 
order of 1955 population along with 
the station total for September 1955. 

Minneapolis (four vhf as of Sep- 
tember) ; Houston (two vhf) ; Port- 
land, Ore. (two vhf, one uhf); Provi- 
dence (two vhf, one uhf) ; Fort Worth 
(two vhf) ; Phoenix (four vhf) ; San 



MONDAY 

ABC CBS 



NBC 



Robert Q, 
NY-L 



Lewis 



No network' 
programfng 
m-f 



Art Linkletter 
Lever Bros. 
BBDO 



No network- 
programing 
m-f 



Pillsbury 

Burnett 

Hy-L 



Mills* 



Big Payoff Ted Mack's 

Solgate-Palraollve Matinee 
NY-L Esty NY-L mif 



No network 
programing 

m-f 



Bob Crosby 
General Mills 
Knox -Beeves 

3:45-4 seg 
Hy-L 



Brighter Day 
P&G 
NY-L Y&R 



No network 
programfng 
m-f 



The Secret Storm 
Am Home Prods 
NY L B-B-T 



On Your Account 

(Win Elliott) 
Precter & Gamble 
NY-L B&B 



Mouse 
5-6 



Miekey 
Club 
Armour 
HH &. MeD 

Bristol- Myer* 

DCSS 

Campbell Soup 
Leo Burnett 

Carnation C* 
Erwin, Wasey 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



Mars: 



Burnett? 



Weleh Grape Je 

K&E 

General Mills 
Knex-rXeeves 
Hy-F 



"It Pays to Be 

Married 
Procter &. Gamble 

3:45-4 sea 
NY-L B&B 



Way of the World 

Borden Co 
NY-L Y&R 



Ffrst Love 
Jergens Co 
Phlla-L On- 



World of 
Mr Sweeney 
Procter & Gamble 
NT-L B&B 



Nfodern Romances 
Solgate-Palmollve 
NY-L Houston 



Pinky Lee, 
Shew 
Fartlc sponsors 
Hy-L 



Howdy Dowdy 
IN COLOR 
Standard Brands 
NY-L Bates 



Jose (one vhf) ; Salt Lake City (three 
vhf) ; Wichita (one vhf, one uhf) ; 
Mobile (two vhf) ; Huntington (two 
vhf) ; El Paso (three vhf) ; Spokane 
(three vhf) ; Shreveport (two vhf) ; 
Beaumont (one vhf, one uhf) ; Little 
Rock (two vhf). 

The following markets gain two vhf 
stations : 

Tampa (two vhf, one uhf as of Sep- 
tember) ; Sacramento (two vhf, one 
uhf). 

The following markets gain one uhf 
station : 

Boston (two vhf, two uhf as of Sep- 
tember) ; Miami (one vhf, one uhf); 
San Antonio (two vhf, one uhf) ; 
Jacksonville (one vhf, two uhf) ; 



TUESDAY 

ABC CBS NBC 



Robert Q. Lewfs 

Miles 'Labs 
Wade 2-2:15 



No network* 
programing, 
, m-f 



Helena Curtis 
t 2:15-30 
Earle Ludgin 
NY-L 



Art Linkleiter 

Kellogg Co 
Leo Burnett 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing* 
m-f 



Pillsbury Mills 
Leo Burnett 
Hy-L 



Big Payoff 

Sponsor not 
set tu. th 
NX L 



Bob Crosby 
Toni Co 
Weiss & Geller 
Hy-L 



Brighter Day 
P&G 
NY-L Y-&R 



The Secret Storm 
Amer Home Prs 
NY-L B-B-T 



On Your Account 

(Win Elliott) 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L B&B 



Ted Muck's 
Matinee 
NY-L m-f 



It Pays to Be 

Married 
Procter & Gamble 

3:45-4 sea 
N>-1 B&B 



Way of the World 
(sponsor to be 
set tu. th) 



First Love 
Jergens Co 
Phila-L Orr 



World of 
Mr Sweeney 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L B&B 



M If key Mouse 
Club 
5-6 
(see men) 
Hy-F 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



Modern Romances 
Colgate-Palmolive 

sp alt days 
Bryan Houston 
NY-L 



Pinky Lee 
Show 
Partlc sponsor: 
General Foods 
Y&R 
Hy-L 



Hwdy Dooly 
IN COLOR 
Kellogg Co 
Leo Burnett 
Dolcaie-Palmollve 
Tvd Bates 
NY L 



Shows in* bold type designate new "programs, also those with changes in time slojs or 
network. From 6-7 p.m. (not charted), the networks have no programing except on 



Sunday. On CBS TV "Omnibus" runs till 6:30 p.m .; "You Are TJiere." sponsored 
by ElectrTe Cos. and Prudcritial 1ns. is slotted from 6:30-7 p.m. NBC TV has ' Meet. 



ABC 



No net«!r| 
programlj 
m-f 1 



No netwo I 
program!! | 
m-f 



No net»t| 
progra 



Mickey Mj 
Club 
5-6 
(see ma | 
Hy-F 



SSrlutirk Ir 



Harrisburg (tJinre uhf) ; South Bend 
(two uhf). 

The following markets gain one vhf, 
but lost* on* uhf as well: 

Milwaukee (two vlif, one uhf as of 
September) ; Tulsa (two vlif) ; Des 
Moines (two vlif) ; Stockton (one vbf). 

Q. Arc any of the top 100 mar- 
kets any worse off than last year 
in the number of stations? 

A. Yes, three of them, all of which 
lose one uhf station, gain none. Thev 
are: 

Albany, N.Y. (one vhf, one uhf) ; 
Oklahoma City (two vhf, one uhf) ; 
Charleston, \Y. Va. (one vhf). 



Q. In how many of the top 100 
markets will full competition be- 
tween the three major networks 
be possible this fall? 

A. Only 34 of the top 100 markets 
will have three or more operating 
stations, either vlif or uhf, compared 
with 2.i markets last September, a< cord- 
ing to SHC calculations. Hiis figure 
is subject to a certain amount of inter- 
pretation, according to one's view of 
how well a certain station serves u 
particular market. That is, NBC may 
feel that station "A" serves such-and- 
such a market, while CBS ma) feel it 
doesn't. 

While it is apparent that there will 
be more internetwork competition this 



fall * iimparfd with U»M, the rtgurns 
above do not nc<M»arih reflect "full" 
competition since khiip of the mirke!* 
arc intermixes!. In su< h coici, uhf 
alliliates mav suffer from la< k of sifjiial 
coverage* or lack of uhf »**t convfrMoii. 
A truer picture of "full" < omjx-tition 
can he pollen bv totaling up the 
number of lop 1<M) market* with three 
or more vbf and three or more uhf 
stations. 

On this basis, there will be full 
competition in 2.1 of the top 100 
markets this fall, of which 20 have 
three or more vhf stations anil three 
have three or more uhf stations, 
September the comparable figure* 
v\(ve: full competition in \ l ) markets. 



:sday 

CHS MIC 



|rl Q. Lewis 

Prods R»< 
r w 2-1:15 

fn MIIU 
1:15-30 
BBDO 



Link letter 
r Bros. 
I 1:30-45 



No network 
programing 

a-t 



| burr Mill i 

UJ 1:45-3 
IBumeU 



Payoff 
J Colgate 

Hot* 



Ted Mack's 
Matinee 
XV L m-f 



* Crotby 
monli Co 

i 3:30-45 



«r«l Mllli 
w.f 3:45-4 

S-E»Tt» 



Ighter Day 
PAG 

TAR 



11 Payi to B* 
Married 
Procter A Gamble 

3:45-4 ttt 
NY-L BAB 



Way »f the World 

Borden Co 
NY-L YAR 



Secret Storm First Love 
Home Prodi Jergcns Co 
L B-B-T Phlla-L Orr 




Mr. Sweeney 
Procter A- Gamble 
NY-L BAB 



Bill's 
|m»s 5-5:15 
aeral MIDI 
> P Esty 



Modern Romance* 
Colgate-Palmolive 

sp alt days 
Bryan Houston 



Tlnky Lee 
Panic sponsors 
General Foods 
YAR 

Johmn A Johnsn 
Hy-L YAR 



Howdy Doody 
IN COLOR 
Continental Bkg 
NY-L Bates 



THURSDAY 

A IIC CBS MH 



No network 
programing 
ml 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 

m ..( 



M ickey House 
Club 
5-6 
(see nio«)s 
Hy-F 



Robert Q. Lew In 
2-3:15 lui 



S C Johruon 
th 2:15-30 
NY-L NLAB 



Art Llnkletter 
Kellogg Co 
Leo numett 
lu. th 2:30-45 



Plllsbury Mills 

m-th 2:45-3 
Leo Burnett 



Big Payoff 
sua tu. th 

NY-L 



Bob Cronby 
C A S'.ranson 
Tatham-Lalrd 

th 3:30-45 



Scott Paper 
J VV Thompson 
Hy-L 



Brighter Day 
PAG 
NY-L YAR 



Tne Secret Storm 
Amer Home Prs 
NY-L B-B-T 



On Your Account 

(Win Elliott) 
Procter & Gamble 
NY-L BAB 



No network 
proem ruing 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



Ted Mack's 
Matinee 
NY - L m-f 



It Pays to Be 
Married 
Procter A Gamble 

3:45-4 a*« 
NY-L BAB 



Way of the World 
(snonsor to be 

set tu. .th) 



First Ixffe 
Jergens Co 
Phlla-L Orr 



World o< 
Mr. Sweeney 
Procter A Gamble 
NY L BAB' 



Modern Romances 
3otgate-Fatraollre 

sp alt days 
Bryan Houston 



Milky Lee 
Partlc: Intl Shoe 
II.HA-McD 
Hy-L 



Howdy Doody 
IN COLOR 
Kellogg Co 
Leo Burnett 



Standard 

NY-L 



Brands 
Bates 



FRIDAY 

ABC CBS 



No network 
programing 
m-f 



No network 
programing 
m) 



No network 
programing 

m-f 



Mjekey Mouse 
Club 
5-6 
(see no*? 
Hy-F 



Robert Q I*«|J 
Brown A Wmiji 

alt wk 2 2 15 
Hales 

ticn Mills 
w.l 1 15 30 

NY L inino 



An Llnkletter 
Lt-v*r Bros. 
nilDO m.w.l 



Ilolo Pineapple 

2 45 3 
Hy L Ayer 



Big Payoff 
Colgate 
NY L E»u 



Bob Cr>sby 
SOS MrCann-E 
Gerber Jl'Arcy 
alt f 3'30-4.'. 



General Mills 
Knot lteem 
Ily L 



Brighter Day 

PAG 
NY L TAR 



The Svcret Storm 
Am llvne Proda 
NY L B B f 



On Your Account 

iWIn Klllott) 
Pmcter A Gamble 
NY L BAB 



Barker Bill's 
C«TU»flS 5-' 13 

Gen Mills 
NY F Esty 



The New 

Revue 
IN COLOR 
NY" L 



NKC 



No network 
programing 
m I 



Trd Mark's 
Matinee 
NY L ml 



It 



Be 



Pays to 
Married 
Procter A Gamble 

3:45-4 set 
NY-L BAB 



Way of the World 

Borden 
NY-L YAR 



Flrat 1-rwe 
Jergens Co 
Phlle L Orr 



World o< 
\lr Sweeney 
Pii«-ter A Gamble 
NY L BAB 



Mnrtcrn Rwnancea 
Solteie PalmollKI 

ip alt days 
Bryan flouaton 



Pinky Lre 
Par lr G<*> Fds 
YAR tu.w.f 
By L 



11 "if Doody 

IN COU>R 
Luden's 
Methes_ 5-30-15 
intl SD-. H.HAMc 

al t I 5:4S -« 
Wclrti Grp Juice 
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the Press" (Ptn-Amerlran a,nd Johns-Minrllle) from S-6.30 p.m.. sand "Roy R-cery 
(General Foods) from 6:30-7 p.m. Abbrerlatlonj " NY means New York. Hy Holly- 
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Standard Time. 
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Negative Developing 

First Print Department 
• 

Ultra Violet and 
Flash Patch Printing 

16 mm and 35mm 
Release Printing 
* 

Title Department 
• 

45 Cutting and 
Editing Rooms 





MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 



of which 17 had three or more vhf and 
Jlwo had three 01 more uhf. 

In other words, there has been a net 
gain for full network competition of 
only four markets. 



Q What kind of clearances has 
the "third" network been getting? 

A. As of the end of May, ABC TV 
has been clearing 24 a c more stations 
than it did a year ago — 67 stations for 
the average nighttime show in May 
1954 and 83 stations in May 1955. In 
terms of increased coverage of tv 
homes, the greater clearances w ork out 
this way: 21% of ABC's programs 
covered more than 90% of U.S. tv 
homes in May 1955, compared with 
5% covering that many homes last 
year. In terms of 70% coverage, 79% 
of ABC's nighttime programs achieved 
that coverage in May this year com* 
pared with 68% of the programs a 
year before. 

As for affiliations, ABC TV has 43 
more affiliates than a year ago, has 218 
at latest count. There are now 201 
markets in which ABC has an affiliate. 



Q. What are the important mar- 
kets without full competition be- 
tween the three major networks? 

A. Among the top 25 markets in 
terms of population, the following do 
not have at least three vhf or three uhf 
stations: Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Houston, Milwaukee, New- 
Orleans, Seattle, Portland. Ore.; 
Dallas. San Diego and Miami, 



O. Are network interconnections 
keping pace with the increased 
number of stations? 

A. Yes. As of 26 June there were 
364 stations in 238 cities intercon- 
nected via coaxial cable or micro-wave 
relay. This figure, which includes 
private links, compares with 298 
stations in 190 cities last June and 
137 stations in 91 cities during June 
of 1953. Of the 26 June 1955 inter- 
connected stations and cities, there 
are 162 stations in 119 cities linked 
to carry network color shows. 



Advertisers 

Q Who are the leading network 
tv advertisers? 

A, The top 10 spenders in 1954. 
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acording to PIB, wme, i 11 order of 
apnidiug: P&G, Colgate, H. J. 
Rejuolds, Gillette, General Motors, 
General Foods, American Tobacco, 
Chrysler, General Mills, Lever Bros, 



Q. Has there been much turn- 
over in leading network spenders? 

A. Of the top 10 network tv spenders 
in 1950, PIH figures show, only four — 
H. J. Reynolds, General Foods, Gen- 
eral Motors and American Tobacco — 
were among the 1951 top JO. Ford, 
the leading network client in 1950, 
was not even among the top 10 last 
year. 

FIB figures show there is more 
turnover among the leading spenders 
in network tv than in network radio. 
For example, of the top 10 network 
radio clients in 1948 only three were 
not among the 1954 top 10. 



Q What industries spend most 
money in network tv? 

A. By and large the same ones who 
spend the most money in all PIB 
categories, though the rank of spend- 
ing is not quite the same. Industry 
leaders were, in the order of network 
tv spending last year, as follows: food, 
toiletries, tobacco, soap, auto, house- 
hold equipment and supplies, drugs. 
On the average each one just about 
doubled its network tv investment 
since 1952. The group registering the 
greatest percentage advance in net- 
work tv spending since 1952 was the 
drug industry. However, it still does 
not rank as high relatively as it does 
in network radio, in which medium it 
was the third largest spender last 
vear. 



Q. What industry is most active 
in daytime network tv? 

A. As might be expected, food. In 
the spring of this year the number of 
advertisers by product groups was as 
follows: food. 18; household products, 
12. drug, nine; appliances, four; soap, 
four; tobacco, three. 



Q Do most daytime sponsors ad- 
vertise only during the day on net- 
work tv? 

A. Xo. Eleven of the food accounts 
also advertise at night. So do eight of 
the household product sponsors, seven 
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from the portfolio of J^^J Sales Builders 



This is the only show of its kind in all television. And 
its unique program content is matched by the audience and 
sales marks it keeps chalking up every day. 

Scheduled in the "children's hour," it comes up as one of 
the top-rated juvenile shows on the screen; in other 
periods, it does just as well! In market after market, 
Ramar'S pay-off audiences provide sales material for the 
station carrying this TPA feature. 

With Jon Hall available for commercials, Ramar sells as 
divers a list of products as we've even seen: from candy 
bars (juvenile appeal) to gas and oil (juvenile appeal?). 

While this TPA property is smashing all distribution 
records (it was recently bought for over 35 markets in 
the South-East— one of the largest deals ever made in that 
area), good availabilities still remain. If you'd like to tie 
up with an amazing sales builder, get in touch with TPA 
-fast. 



Television Programs of America, Inc. 

Xew York: 477 Madison Avenue 
Chic-ago: 203 A". Wabash Avenue 
Hollywood: 5746 Sunset Boulevard 
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of the drug sponsors, three of the 
appliance sponsors, three of the soap 
sponsors and two of the tobacco 
sponsors. 

Fee tv 

Q. What is the status of fee tv? 

A. Recent moves point to a delay in 
FCC action on the question. While 
11 July was the deadline for rebuttal 
arguments and comments to the FCC, 
most of the important interests in- 
volved in the fee tv issue had asked 
for a delay in the deadline until 11 
September. This delay was granted by 
the commission on 30 June, and pub- 
lic hearings are expected to be held 
at that time. 



Q. Have there been any recent 
developments that may affect FCC 
decision-making on the fee tv 
issue? 

A. Spurred into action by the sud- 
den popular interest in the question 
and the vote-getting possibilities in- 
herent in this interest, members of 
Congress have started legislative moves 



which would circumscribe FCC action 
or take the issue out of the FCC's 
hands entirely. 

Representative Emanuel Celler of 
Brooklyn, chairman of the powerful 
House Judiciary Committee, has in- 
troduced a bill which would bar tv 
stations from charging for programs. 
This move, however, was offset by a 
proposed measure which would forbid 
the FCC to make a decision on fee tv 
against the "expressed will and desire 
of the people." 

There is still strong sentiment in 
Congress against hobbling the FCC. 
Chairmen of both Senate and House 
Interstate Commerce Committees have 
expressed the opinion that the FCC 
should carry the ball — at least for now. 



Q. What action has the advertis- 
ing profession taken on the fee 
tv question? 

A. Broadcasters aside, advertisers 
and agencies, with rare exceptions, 
have steered clear of this hot issue so 
far as public pronouncements go. One 
reason is that admen feel any ex- 
pressed opposition to fee tv might be 
regarded by the public as self-serving. 



In other words, the public might feel 
that all the advertisers are interested in 
are their commercials rather than the 
question of whether or not fee tv is 
good for the country. Another reason 
for the ad fraternity's silence is the 
common attitude that fee tv would 
never catch on, anyhow. This attitude 
was brought out in a sponsor survey 
on the subject (see "Would fee tv 
hurt the sponsor?" 16 May 1955). 

Q. What do admen think would, 
happen if fee tv were approved? 

A. sponsor's survey of opinion« on 
this subject brought out a widespread 
attitude that the public will not pay 
for tv programing as long as they can 
see it for nothing. Implicit in this was 
the feeling that commercial tv pro- 
graming will hold its own against any- 
thing the toll tv forces have to offer. 
This view is not shared by those clos- 
est to the battle lines — the broadcast- 
ers themselves — most of whom feel fee 
tv could damage free tv seriously by 
outbidding it for programing. CBS, 
for example, has stated that if fee tv 
were approved it would have no re- 
course but to go into the business itself 
even though the network made clear 



THIS 



Good shows make good 
adjacencies. KTRK-TV has 
changed the Houston 
television picture by giv- 
ing top entertainment for 
all the family. Call us or 
Blair TV. 




and mem 

MOUSE TOO 



CHILDREN 

Bedelia Land 
Kitirick Comics 
Little Rascals 
Mickey Mouse 
Playschool 
Romper Room 
The Phantom Sheriff 



' " SPORTS 

Championship Bowling 
Gillette Fights 
Houston Buff Baseball 
Pabst Fights 
Pro Football 
Texas Outdoors 
Wrestling 



FAMILY 

Disneyland 

Make Room for Daddy 
Masquerade Party 
Ozzie and Harriett 
Patti Paige 
Rin Tin Tin 

Warner Bros. Presents 




■TV 



HOUSTON CONSOLIDATED TELEVISION CO. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
General Mgr., Willard E. Walbridge BLAIR-TV, 150 E. 43rd St.. 

Commercial Mgr., Bill Bennetl New York 17, N. Y. 

THE CHRONICLE STATION, CHANNEL 13, P. 0. BOX 12, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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by ONE Television Station! 



it was whole - Ilea t toil) oppiprd to sm h 
approval. 

The follow in» arguments have been 
cited for the belief that toll tv would 
drive coiiniieieiiil tv oif the air: 

The most popuhir tv shows on com- 
mercial tv would naturally gravitate 
to fee tv hecause it would be more 
profitable for producers and per- 
formers to do so. It is an economic 
improbability that a program pro- 
ducer or owner would stay on free tv 
if he can make more money on fee tv. 
The fee tv operators would naturally 
seek the most popular shows so they 
can make as much money as possible 
as well as recoup the cost of setting up 
and servicing the various devices to 
unscramble tv images. Fee tv forces 
would be able to outbid commercial 
tv for special attractions such as movie 
premieres, Broadway shows, special 
sports events and the like. 

It is also pointed out that if com- 
mercial tv were able to hold on against 
the fee tv onslaught, it would be a 
poor copy of the original. With audi- 
ences cut, the networks and stations 
would not be able to put on shows of 
high production quality. Commercial 
tv, in other words, cannot exist at half 
steanu 



Q. Would there be any commer- 
cials on fee tv? 

A. While the subscription tv forces 
cite the absence of commercials as one 
of their arguments, it is by no means 
certain that fee tv, if approved, would 
wind up as a non-tonunercial enter- 
tainment medium. Certainly adver- 
tisers would have no reason to stay 
out of fee tv unless they were kept out. 
There has been some talk of using 
ad investments as a means of cutting 
the price of certain shows which would 
be too expensive for mass audiences. 
There has also been talk of tying in 
product sales to fee tv by enclosing a 
coin or slug in a package which would 
enable the buyer to tune in on a fee tv 
show for nothing. 

One adman told sponsor: "You still 
can't lose the sponsor. If fee tv does 
go over with a bang, you can rest 
assured that it will be one of the 
biggest operations in the world be- 
cause every ad agency man will be in 
it — with a box top deal.*' 



AMERICA'S 5th 
RICHEST MARKET 



INDIANA'S 2nd 
CITY CORPORATE 
AREA 




Let's take a close look at the South Bend market. The Metropol- 
itan Area of South Bend (population 232,000) is the Nation's 
5th richest in family income. The South Bend-Mishawaka City 
Corporate Area is Indiana's 2nd largest in income and sales. The 
9-county primary coverage area of South Bend's television station 
WSBT-TV has an Effective Buying Income of $1,165,630,000.00. 



Michigan 




Indiana 



WSBT-TV DOMINATES 
THIS GREAT MARKET! 

Hooper and Pulse show that no other station 
.... even comes close to WSBT-TV in share-of- 
audience. Therefore, there's only one effective 
way to reach the television audience of the 
great South Bend market— that's with 
WSBT-TV! 

PRIMARY COVERAGE AREA: 9 Rich Counties in 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 
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A CSS BASIC OPTIONAL STATION 
ASK PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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The "MARKET MAKERS" made 



market out of North Dakota! 




Now... ONE CALL BUYS THE 

NORTH DAKOTA MARKET 



They're spread out in booming 
North Dakota, but they've got 
Cadillac buying power from oil, 
wheat, farming and distribution 
jobs — a population equal to Seat- 
tle, Providence, Minneapolis, or 
New Orleans (and more buying 
power than most of them.) 

What's the easiest, most impres- 
sive, most economical way to reach 
this boom baby? Buy television on 
the "Market Maker Stations." One 
call, one contact, one contract with 
the "Market Makers" buysyouover 
80*^ of North Dakota, plus plenty 
of gravy in Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Here's the perfect case of 
one television operation taking over 



ONE CALL 



700,000 people scattered over 75,- 
000 sq. miles and making a single 
market of them. 

Here's how economically you can 
cover North Dakota with the 
"Market Maker Stations." The 
open rates below include a 15% 
discount for using all 3 "Market 
Makers." (Use two, and get a 10% 
discount) : 

10 sec. 1 min. 
$64.00 $127.50 
48.00 96.00 
35.00 70.00 
23.00 47.00 



AA (7:30-9:30 PM) 
A TIME 
8 TIME 
C TIME 



Additional frequency discounts to 25%. 



. . ONE CONTACT . . . ONE CONTRACT 

Delivers 80% of North Dakota and 
plenty of gravy in Minnesota and South Dakota, too! 

ONLY POSSIBLE BY BUYING THE,., 

MARKET MAKER STATIONS 

CBS Primary • N. D. Broadcasting Co. • 4000 Front St. • Fargo 4461 
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1 00,000 WATTS 

VALLEY CITY 



.CHANNEL 12 

- 30,000 WATTS 

BISMARCK 



Q. What color programing are 
the networks planning for the fall? 

A. Of the major networks, CBS and 
NBC will have color programing. ABC 
is sticking to its all-black and white 
schedule. NBC will continue program- 
ing its Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
spectaculars in color and will present 
about four hours weekly in addition. 
Most of these four color hours will be 
shown during the day, including How- 
ay Doody, a half-hour weekday strip, 
which will be telecast in multi-chrome 
e^ery day; Home, parts of which will 
be shown in color, and the NCAA foot- 
ball games, three or four of which are 
scheduled for color. On CBS the 90- 
minute Ford Star Jubilee shows will 
be seen in color and at least two other 
shows every week will be colorcast. 



Q. How many stations will be 
able to carry network color shows? 

A. Quite a number, sponsor's semi- 
i annual poll of tv stations on color 
equipment discloses that about 62% 
of all stations can telecast network col- 
or. The figure was 54% six months 
ago and 33% a year ago. The latest 
poll (to which 45% of stations re- 
plied) also shows that another 13% 
will add the necessary equipment to 
telecast network color by the end of 
this year. Previous SPONSOR surveys 
indicate that about half of those who 
say they will add network color in the 
following six months do so. While it 
appears that the number of stations 
' adding equipment for transmitting net- 
work color is slowing down it should 
be remembered that the latest percent- 
age figures are based on a higher total 
of stations. 



Q. How many sets will there be 
around in homes during the fall to 
receive network color shows? 

A. Accurate figures are hard to pin 
down since many of the sets produced 
are not sold to consumers but remain 
in dealers' showrooms for display and 
demonstration. Less than 20,000 color 
receivers were produced last year. In- 
dustry estimates this year range up to 
150,000 color receivers produced, 
though some industry sources put the 
figure at between 75,000 and 100,000 
produced with about 50,000 ending up 
in homes. 

While it is no secret that color tv 
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"The service with the most subscribers" 

LARGEST SAMPLING OUTSIDE U. S. CENSUS 



lias not moved ahead as fuM a* pre- 
dicted there is a lot of talk about a big 
p.ush this fall. It is significant that 
KCA's David SnrnofT, whose jm*di<- 
tions are widely respected, tohl stork- 
holders in May that RCA earnings 
from color set sales from 1956 on- 
ward will "substantially exceed"* its 
earnings from blaek and white sales. 
This does not mean that General Sar- 
nofT expects to sell as many color sets 
in 1956 as b&w sets, since color sets 
have a higher unit price and higher 
unit profit. For example, it has been 
pointed out that sales of 30,000 color 
sets this year would be equal in dollar 
(retail) volume to 180,000 b&w 17- 
inch sets. 



Q. What are advertisers doing 
about color? 

A. Experimenting and learning. 
Their interests naturally are focused 
on how their products coine over on 
color, which means that package color 
is getting a lot of attention. While 
there is no evidence that any major 
advertiser has or will redesign his 
package just for color tv, where re- 
design is done color tv must be kept 
in mind. 

One of the questions in package de- 
sign vis-a-vis tv is what to do during 
the transitional period when color tv 
is growing and when there will be 
substantial audiences viewing commer- 
cials in both color and b&w. The con- 
sensus is that a good color design will 
look good on black and white -but not 
everyone is sure. 

The growing awareness of impulse 
purchases has affected package design 
so that the emphasis nowadays is on 
how good a package will look on a 
supermarket shelf. However, in the 
light of tv's proven ability to put over 
certain products practically single- 
handed, it is considered probable that 
as color tv becomes more important it 
may be the primary factor in many 
package designs. 



Costs 

Q. What will network rv costs 
be compared with last season? 

A. They will be higher, though the 
amount of increase will vary consider- 
ably, ranging from slight to consider- 
able. 



More millions of dollars for time, talent, and pro 
gramming are being bought from Pulse data than in 
any previous year since 1941. This superior, realistic 
method uses minimums larger than others' maximums 

1 ,800,000 families personally interviewed in the home this 
year; 127 TV markets this year. A superior, fast, accurate 
reporting service — direct, raw-data facts! 



B 



Basic information. Pulse facts you need to protect 



your TV investment dollars are provided from sci- 
entific, controlled sampling — probability-type, over 
which interviewer has no control. Highly trained and 
supervised personnel — executing the one method most 
widely approved in government, industry, and the com- 
munications industry. 

m Accuracy guaranteed. Pulse vouches for its reports 
in toto! Maximum statistical variation possible, 
3/10 of 1 % for 25,000 daytime program sample; 6/10 
of 1 % for nighttime program sample. 

c Scientific control. Survey planning and execution 
by highest standards for reliability and accuracy 
every step of the way. Every 10th interview is verified. 
Proof of performance! 

. Interviewing that yields both qualitative and 
quantitative data. Accurate audience composi- 
tion for each and every program on the networks! And 
in every report, for every hour in every city, from sign- 
on to sign-off. 

— Complete proof. There is no "confusion about 
ratings" — not for subscribers who use Pulse! Let 
us give you the complete story. Pulse subscribers know 
that Pulse provides more pluses than any other service. 
Pulse is basic for your needs. Let us prove it. 

Write, or better still, telephone. 



This month throughout the U.S., 150,000 homes are 
being interviewed for next month's "U.S. Pulse TV" 
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PULSE, Inc., 15 West 46th St., Netv York 36 
Teleohone: Judson 6^3316 



Network tv 




Alabama's 

greatest TV station 




Sterling gets this merry morning show off 
with a bang. . . literally. He pops bal- 
loons! Club 13 does a fine selling job. 
Young housewives dote on Sterling. He 
shows movie film . . . cartoons and loony 
tunes . . . keeping the kids amused, and 
mother, too, as she goes about her morning 
tasks. 

You can SELL 

Your Products 

to Alabama folks 

If you TELL 

them on programs 
they enjoy seeing 

Represented by 

BLAIR-TV 



Q. What are the factors tending i 
to push up prices? 

A. There are a number of them. 
They are, not necessarily in the order 
of importance, as follows: 

1. The demand among advertisers 
for prime network slots. The queue of 
clients wanting in is as long as ever. 

2. The competition among the net- 
works for big names, especially that 
between CBS TV and NBC TV for 
stars for their periodic extravaganzas. 

3. The heightened bargaining pow- 
er — partly a result of the above two 
factors — of talent agents, particularly 
the William Morris Agency and MCA. 
During the past season these two 
agents represented talent on most of 
the star-name shows being presented 
on nighttime network tv. 

4. The increasing number of tele- 
vision homes, which puts an increas- 
ing value on programs and performers 
who, on the average, reach a greater 
number of homes as time goes on. 
Greater tv circulation also increases 
time costs, of course- 

5. Since last September all three 
major networks have come out with 
new production rate cards. These are 
expected to increase costs moderately, 
though, in some cases, a new flexi- 
bility in the way the cards are set up 
permits a limited amount of cost con- 
trol. In general, however, advertisers 
prefer production quality high rather 
than risk plummeting ratings and a 
consequent rise on cost-per-1,000. 

6. Escalation clauses in talent con- 
tracts. Most talent contracts provide 
for automatic increases each season, 
on the theory that their services are 
worth more as a show becomes more 
familiar to tv audiences. 

7. Recent increases in union mini- 
mums. Tv writers recently received in- 
creases in certain categories. Negotia- 
tions, which were going on at spon- 
sor's presstime between the Screen 
Actors Guild and the Alliance of Tele- 
vision Film producers, will probably 
result in increased talent costs for tv 
films. SAG is seeking increased mini- 
mums and hikes in rerun pay. 

Q. Will increased costs result in 
increased costs-per-1 ,000 to net- 
work clients? 

A. No one can say until the ratings 
are in, but ad agencies have detected 

I evidence of increasing costs-per-1, 000 
this past season. To a certain extent, 

1 however, this apparent upward trend 




Another good investment when you 
want' to keep three markets under con- 
trol (for the price of one) is WJAC-TV. 
Hooper consistently shows WJAC-TV: 

FIRST in Johnstown 

(a 2-station market) 

SECOND in Pittsburgh 

[a 3-station market) 

FIRST in Altoona 

(a 2-station market) 

Play for keeps in Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Buy the 1 that covers 3. 




Ce°t full details from your KATZ manj 
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is flue to longer network, lineups, with 
an increasing number of small-market | 
stations. While adding stations to net- 
work lineups brings program costs- 
per-1,000 down as the show price is 
spread over a greater number of 
homes, time costs-per-1,000 are almost 
invariably higher in smaller markets. 



Q. Is there anything going on to 
push prices down? 

A. To a certain extent the increas- 
ing competition among film program- 
ing sources has kept a rein on prices. 
However, there will be no real check to 
price rises so long as clients feel they 
are getting value from what they pay 
for. And if tv network sales are any 
indication, there are no doubts in 
sponsors' minds that tv is paying off 
for them. Most ad agency executives, 
while voicing conventional complaints 
about rising tv costs, view the price 
situation in the light of supply and 
demand and in terms of competition 
with other media. 

When rising tv costs push hard 
against the outer limits of ad budgets, 
advertisers have been doing one of 
two things: (a) taking money from 
other media (network radio has some- 
times felt the brunt of this policy) or 
(b) buying smaller segments of time, 
such as participations and alternate- 
week sponsorships. 

Participation opportunities are more 
■common during the day than at night. 
Both CBS TV and NBC TV offer 15- 
minute segments of personality strips. 
NBC TV also offers smaller participa- 
tions in Today and Home, while CBS 
TV has the Morning Show. ABC TV's 
new Mickey Mouse Club provides for 
four 15-minute segments five times a 
week. 

At night segments of less than a half 
hour have been sold on NBC TV via 
Caesars Hour, the new Perry Como 
show, Tonight and the 15-minute pro- 
grams before 8:00 p.m. However, 
NBC TV's only nighttime half-hour 
show offering segments — The Imogene 
Coca Show — has been dropped. At 
night CBS TV's less-than-30-minute- 
buys are confined to the Doug Edwards 
news strip. ABC TV has been in- 
creasing its participation opportunities 
with its movie programs. The hour- 
long Disneyland is split three ways, as 
is Warner Bros. Presents. In addition, 
it is expected that ABC TV will offer 
10-niinute segments in its 90-minute 
feature film show which appears to be 
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Sales Builders 



This unique property has everything any sponsor wants. 
It's as authentic as the unstinted cooperation of the French 
Government and the Legion could make it. It reflects 
(through brilliant, quality production) all the magical 
audience appeal contained in the words, "The Foreign 
Legion" and "The Sahara"— a combination that has in- 
cubated one of the highest percentages of smash box-office 
hits in show business. 

It stars Buster Crabbe who's been in the public eye (and 
always favorably) since he was 16. And for extra audience 
impact, it introduces his son "Cuffy" in one of the most 
appealing roles ever created. Both are available for com- 
mercials. 

And on top of all this, it comes complete with a built-in, 
powerful merchandising package for each market that's 
absolutely free. 

This is one that will go fast. Check any TPA office for 
availabilities on a sure winner. 



Television Programs of America, Inc. 

New York: 477 Madison Avenue 
Chicago: 203 X. Wabash Avenue 
Hollywood: 5746 Sunset Boulevard 
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set for Sunday night. 

There is a growing use of alternate- 
week sponsorships. This season, for 
the first time, it looks like there will 
be more alternate-week sponsorships 
at night than full-show sponsorships. 
When you compare the coming 
schedule with last October's, sponsor's 
Comparagraph discloses the following: 

Last year there were 29 shows with 
alternate sponsorships or 58 sponsors 
altogether. The number of full-show, 
every-week sponsorships came to 83. 
For the coming fall, so far, there will 



be 60 full sponsorships and 33 shows 
with alternate sponsorships or 66 
sponsors with alternate-week buys. 
Although there will be more buying, it 
doesn't look like the ratio will change. 
If anything, the proportion of alter- 
nate-week sponsors will probably in- 
crease by the time the fall schedule 
is all set. 

Alternate-week buying is not just to 
keep costs down. Many clients buy 
two alternate-week sponsorships rather 
than one every-week sponsorship to 
get a wider audience. 



KHOL-TV 



is Nebraska's 
Number 2 Buy! 

Picks Up Where Omaha Leaves Off! 



• Exclusive coverage of 130,000 
families in rich Central Nebraska 

• Unduplicated coverage of 35% 
of Nebraska's entire farm market 



NEBRASKA 



• Half - billion dollars effective 
buying income 

» Gives you more people at a low- 
er cost, because KHOL-TV picks 
up where Omaha leaves off 




AS FILED WITH FCC 



To take advantage of this important link in 
Midwestern telecasting, contact A. B. Mc- 
Phillamy at KHOL-TV or call your Meeker Rep- 
resentative today. 



SUMMARY OF KHOL-TV's 



35-COUNTY MARKET* 



Population 

No. of Homes 

Effec. Buying Income 

Retail Sales 

Food -_. 



_399,700 
_I29, 160 



Gen. Mdse. , 

Auto _ 

Drug . 



Farm Income 



$517,973,000 

$472,840,000 

... $ 92,753,000 

$ 35,548,000 

$102,749,000 

$ 12,545,000 

$379,762,000 



•1955 CONSUMERS MARKETS 



KHOL-TV 



CHANNEL 13 
KEARNEY, NEBR. 

204,000 WATTS 

Owned and operated by Bi-States Company 

AL McPHILLAMY JACK GILBERT 

Sales Manager Station Manager 

PHONE: Axtell, Nebr. SH 3-4541 

CBS • ABC # DUMONT 

Represented nationally by MEEKER TV, Inc. 



Da ytime tv 

Q. Will there be much change in 
daytime programing next fall? 

A. Daytime changes will be nowhere 
near as numerous as nighttime. Re- 
cently cancelled soap operas (covered 
in the programing section above) will 
be replaced for the most part by 
personality shows. Jack Paar has 
already gone into the 1:00-1:30 p.m.- 
slot in place of The Inner Flame and 
Road of Life on CBS TV and It Pays 
to be Married has replaced Greatest 
Gift and Concerning Miss Marlowe. 

NBC TV is also in the midst of a 
reshuffling of its daytime schedule. 
Plans call for extending both Ding 
Dong School and Home a quarter hour 
each so that they take up the entire 
10:00 a.m. to noon period. Vacating 
these two quarter hours will be If ay 
of the World (which moves to 4:00 
p.m., replacing, in turn, Hawkins Falls, 
which will be dropped) and Sheila 
Graham, which will be dropped* 

NBC TV's daytime lineup for the 
fall thus falls into five program blocks 
during the week. From 7:00 to noon 
there will be service shows (the web 
may also program from 9:00 to 10:00 
a.m. in between Today and Ding Dong 
School with a network service show). 
Personality and quiz shows take up 
the noon to 1:00 p.m. and 3:00 to 
4:00 p.m. hours; four daytime drama 
strips take up the 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
period and two half-hour kid shows 
make up the 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. period, 

ABC TV's new daytime effort, The 
Mickey Mouse Club, a joint Disney- 
ABC production, will be thrown in 
opposite NBC TV's children's hour. 
It will combine entertainment and 
educational elements with both new 
and old films. Its 20 quarter-hour 
segments are well on the way to being 
sold out. 

Mickey Mouse Club is one of the 
most important steps ABC has taken. 
If it pays off, the web will dominate 
the top daytime hour in terms of sets 
in use. The alacrity with which 
sponsors have bought into the show 
indicates they're sure ABC will do 
so. Not only is it felt that a name 
familiar to children is bound to attract 
young audiences but there is also the 
factor that the educational elements in 
the show may sway parents to favor 
such a program for their children. 

The new Jack Paar show represents 
practically the only daytime program 
change on CBS TV during the week. 
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How ever, the program 1'aar left, The 
Morning Show may he in for some 
drastic overhauling. While The Morn- 
ing Show hns not heeu exnctly n sales 
success the rest of the CBS tiny time 
schedule is sold out except for a few 
participations in the Kohcrt Q. Lewis 
and Bob Crosby shows. 



Q. How docs daytime network tv 
compare as a buy with night tv? 

A. Though only CBS hns been con- 
sistently successful in selling anil pro- 
graining daytime, it compares very 
well with nighttime on a cost-per- 1,000 
basis, especially for advertisers seeking 
to retieh the housewife. 

NBC recently came up with figures 
showing that on a cost-per-1,000 per 
commercial minute basis daytime tv 
fc was half the cost of nighttime. The 
network compared half-hour nighttime 
shows with quarter-hour daUime 
shows or segments. The different- 
sized shows are comparable because 
the advertiser gets just as much com- 
mercial time in 15 minutes during the 
day (three minutes) as he does during 
a half hour at night. 

Here are the figures: 

• The average daytime quarter hour 
(excluding children's shows, participa- 
tion shows like Home and half-hour 
single sponsored programs) gets an 
average minute audience of 2,191,000 
homes (Nielsen, November-December 
1954) while nighttime half hour shows 
reach 5,385,000 homes on the average. 
Thus, the nighttime audience is two 
and one-half times the daytime audi- 
ence. But . . . 

* The advertiser pays five times as 
much for the typical half-hour show at 
night compared with the typical 
quarter-hour during the day. The day- 
time figure is $11,600; the nighttime 
figure is $56,000. (These figures are 
based on P1B gross time rates and pro- 
gram costs are from sponsor's "Corn- 
paragraph.") So . . . 

« The cost-per-1,000 homes is $10.51 
at night and $5.28 during the day, 
while the cost-per-1,000 homes per 
commercial minute is $3.50 at night 
and $1.76 during the da v. 




and ftoyWGms 



first run films on... 



Gene Autry and Roy Rogers full-length feature 
films, (the best Westerns ever made) are 
being shown for the first time in this area on Tom 
Chase's ever-popular "Trail Time - ' program! 

"Trail Time", long the number one rated local 
daytime show in the Omaha- Iowa area, 
can't help be even better now! 

In the last "Hooper Roundup" . . . 
"Trail Time" drew a whopping 35.0 rating 
. . . the opposition — 8.5! 

Let Tom Chase . . . Roy Rogers . . . and 
Gene Autry ride herd on your product and put 
it in an average of 108.500 homes 
reached daily by "Trail Time"! 

Contact Fred Ebcner, Sales Manager, or your 
nearest Blair TV man for availabilities. 




TOM CHASE 
Ranch Boss on ' Trail Time." 
another of \VOH'-T\"i proven 
"OX THE A IK SALLS\1E.\" 



Uhf 

Q. What's the status of uhf at 
present? 

A. There were 106 uhf stations on 




OMAHA 

Channel 6 



Mox. Power » CBS • NBC 
Affilioted with "Better Homes & Gardens and Successful Farming' Maaaz'nes 
A Meredih Station » Frank P. Fagorty, Vice-Pres & Gen. Mgr. 
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the air at the end of June, of which 
three were educational stations. An- 
other 120, including 14 educational 
stations, have construction permits hut 
were not yet on the air. 



Q. How have the commercial uhf 
stations been doing financially? 

A. As a group, not well. FCC finan- 
cial reports for last year show that to- 
tal revenue for 125 uhf outlets came to 
$25.4 million with a total of about $10 
million in the red, or $80,000 loss per 



station. Compared to this, 177 post- 
freeze vhf stations had revenue total- 
ing $60 million with losses totaling $4 
million, or about $22,600 per station. 
Pre-freeze stations — all vhf — have 
been doing very well. 

Illustrating the difficulties uhf sta- 
tions have been having is the fact that 
more than 40 have gone off the air, 
some of which have kept their CP's 
and some of which have dropped them. 
All told, 113 uhf CP's have been 
turned back, showing that most of the 
operators turning back their uhf CP's 




Frankly... 

this PULSE* 
amazed even 
Us! 



More Top 
Shows Than 
Ever Before 

Bigger Lead 
In Over-All 
Popularity 



KMTV has 13 of the top 
15 weekly shows ... 8 of 
the top 10 multi-weekly 
shows . . . favorite local- 
ly-produced shows 

KMTV has a greater share 
of audience in 8 of the 9 
Pulse weekly time classi- 
fications 



This latest survey, based on 1600 interviews, covers Omaha, Lin- 
coln, and the seven Nebraska and Iowa counties that make up the heart 
of a KMTV market area of a million-and-a-half people with more than 
two billion dollars to spend. 

So take a look at the latest Pulse and a KMTV rate card and you'll 
agree — You will reach more people ... at a lower cost . . in this big 
market on KMTV . . . OMAHA's FAVORITE TV STATION. 

Contact KMTV or your Petry man to- 
day for more information about some of 
KMTV's choice availabilities. 

* Pulse, May 1-7, 1955 

Smart Advertisers All Agree: 
The Place to be is Channel 3 

TELEVISION CENTER 



Kimv 



CHANNEL 3 • OMAHA 

MAY BROADCASTING CO. 

Represented by Edward Petry Co., Inc. 



CBS-TV 
ABC-TV 




KANSAS 



KMTV MARKET DATA* 

Population 1,500,850 

TV Homes 308,000 

Retail Sales $1,712,656,500 
Buying Income $2,229, 1 2l ,000 

•SM-SRDS Estimates 



have given up the ghost without even 
going on the air. (There have been 
30 vhf deletions). These deleted uhf 
CP's are in addition to those totaled in 
the question above. Thus, 322 uhf 
CP's have been granted by the FCC, 
of which more than a third have been 
turned back. 

The picture is not all bad. Some 
uhf stations are in healthy financial 
condition or will be. The successful 
ones are those which went on the air 
in virgin tv markets or in markets 
where there was little or no vhf com* 
petition. 

However, the uhf picture has not 
improved much since a year ago. 
While there is less public talk about 
the uhf problem, there has been in- 
creasing activity in Washington among 
those seeking a solution. 



Q. Is there any solution to the 
uhf problem? 

A. It is pretty generally agreed that 
where uhf and vhf stations exist in the 
same market the uhf stations are at a 
disadvantage. This is because, with 
the present state of uhf technology, the 
uhf signal, under comparable condi- 
tions, does not go out as far as the 
vhf signal and thus is not as desirable 
as a network affiliate. The problem of 
getting viewers to convert vhf receiv- 
ers to pick up uhf signals also is still 
serious in some markets, especially in 
those markets where two or more vhf 
stations have satisfied the audiences' 
programing needs. 

The general tack being taken in 
Washington is "selective de-intermix'- 
ture,"' that is re-allocating channels so 
that more vhf-uhf markets are made 
all-vhf or all-uhf, thus putting com- 
peting stations on an equal footing. 
The selective part of it comes into the 
picture because there is no desire for 
a radical change, such as moving all 
commercial tv into the uhf spectrum. 
The FCC wants to de-intermix with- 
out causing too much hardship on tv 
set owners or broadcasting interests* 

Q. What's actually being done to 
ease the uhf problem? 

A. The FCC has started holding 
hearings on de-intermixture in spe- 
cific markets. The first of these hear- 
ings were held on 27-28 June. Five 
markets were covered: Peoria, Evans- 
ville, Madison, Hartford, Albany. 

On the Congressional side, the first 
of a series of ad hoc committees (that 
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is, temporary committees set rip to 
solve one particular prolilcnij lias 
been set up by the Semite Commerce 
Committee, which is investigating the 
broadcasting industry. These commit- 
tees will be made up of experts out- 
side of Congress. The first tut hoc 
committee will re-evaluate the current 
allocation plan to see what can be done 
about uhf. 



Vi<lco t;ipc 

Q. How long will it be before 
video tape is in actual commercial 
use? 

A. First commercial use of video 
tape may be an actuality, by the com- 
ing spring. The two groups working 
on video tape for broadcasting use 
(aside from work being done for the 
armed forces) — RCA and Bing Crosby 
Enterprises — both report they have 
licked all the major technical prob- 
lems. (For more details on this sub- 
ject, see "Video Tape: programing 
revolution on the horizon," SPONSOR, 
21 March 1955.) 



Q. Will color video tape be avail- 
able as soon as black and white? 

A. Yes. The big technical push to 
perfect magnetic video tape is being 
made with color in mind. When RCA 
first unveiled its video tape a year and 
a half ago, it stressed color, not black 
and white. 



Q. What's being done at present 
in perfecting video tape? 

A. RCA has been field testing its re- 
corder and play-back unit in New 
York. A short time ago, NBC sent out 
via closed-circuit to St. Paul (in ob- 
servance of the opening of a new lab 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing, a maker of raw tape stock) a 
color show recorded in New York. 
That is, the signal was sent from a 
tape recording that had previously 
been made. NBC also regularly re- 
cords on tape in New York programs 
sent out from Hollywood over regular 
network lines in both color and black 
and white. 

BCE has already delivered one of 
its tape recording units to Westing- 
house and expects a $500,000 order 
shortly. It is currently redesigning its 
unit to eliminate minor bugs. 
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A GEOGRAPHY LESSON 



One of a Series 




are BALTIMORE 
and NORFOLK in 
WASHINGTON 
STATE? ^ 





In rase you suspect we've become rusty in our geography, we hasten to say we 
arc aware that Baltimore and Norfolk are NOT In Washington State. We're 
merely pointing out that the sum of the populations of these two eastern cities 
is less than the population served by KTNT-TV In its "A" contour. 

Within the "A" contour boundaries of KTNT-TV there are more than 1.200,000 
able-to-buy people . . . almost half the population of Washington State. And. 
in addition. KTNT-TVs INFLUENCE AREA extends throughout Western Wash- 
ington and into Canada to the north and into parts of Oregon to the south. 



The Pugct Sound area . . . 
the KTNT-TV area . . . 
has a Per Capita Income 
gTcater than the U.S. 
national average. 




tn Washington State. Advertise Where the PEOPLE are 



Of all TV stations 
in the fabulous 
Pugct Sound area, 
only KTNT-TV 
covers all 5" cities 
in its "A" contour. 

•SwftU. Tofomo, 
Ion. O'rmpio 



Buy KTNT-TV. 



<TNT 



CHANNEL ELEVEN 



316,000 WATTS 



Antenna Height 
1000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 



CBS Tetevision for Pugef Sound 



Represented Nationally by Weed Tetevision 

KTNT-TV. TACOf/A 5. WASHINGTON 



"The Word Gets Around. ..Buy Pugef Sound' 
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TIIIVI1ION 
NITWOtK 



2 GREAT 

NET WORKS 

SERVING 

1 GREAT 
MARKET 

WIN-T your station for complete 
coverage of the thriving 1 8-county 

TRI-STATE MARKET SUR- 
ROUNDING FORT WAYNE, 

INDIANA. Check these billion 
dollar market facts and figures: 

• POPULATION 722,500 

• HOUSEHOLDS 228,600 

• CONSUMER SPENDABLE 

INCOME $1,177,771,000 

• TOTAL RETAIL SALES 

$768,150,000 



Q. What will video tape be used 
for first? 

A. It will be used in place of kines. 
It is understood that RCA's technical 
target for next spring is to perfect 
video tape to the extent that it will be 
as good as, if not better than, both 
color and h&w kines. 



Q. What is the advantage of tape 
over kines? 

A. Since tape can be recorded and 
played back almost instantaneously, 



there is no time problem in rebroacU 
casting a live show. For example, a 
live show produced in New York can 
be shown via a "hot" (rapid develop- 
ing of film) kine on the Pacific Coast 
three hours later, or the same local 
time. But faster development is not 
possible, so that a live 9:00 p.m. show 
in New York cannot be shown in Chi- 
cago at the same local time because a 
kitie cannot be developed fast enough. 
When video tape is perfected for re- 
placing kines, it will be possible to 
have a live tv show on at the same 



VERIFIED FACTS 
ABOUT A TREMENDOUS 

CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 

Here's What "Pulse" Discovered 
About Television Viewing in 
WKBT's Rich Market in 
Southwestern Wisconsin, 
Southeastern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Iowa: 



L 



ALREADY 100,000 TV HOMES 
OUT OF THE 176,873 TOTAL 
FAMILIES IN THE WKBT 
COVERAGE AREA! 



L 73.5% OF THESE TELEVISION 

FAMILIES VIEW WKBT VIRTUALLY 
EVERY DAY! (The Second Most-Viewed 
Station in Our Area Has 26.4% of the TV 
Families as Regular Viewers.) 

For Complete Details on the Reception Survey Conducted 
for WKBT by "Pulse" — Contact Bob Morrison, 
WKBT Sales Manager, or Your Nearest Raymer Office 



NBC • CBS • ABC • Ou Mont 

WKBT 



Channel 8 



141 So. 6th St. 



LA CROSSE, WIS. 



WIN-T 

CBS and ABC for TORT WAYNE 
and the Tri State area of In- 
diana, Ohio and Michigan. 

Nationally represented by 
H-R TELEVISION, INC. 
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avoiding many traffic, compile ations 
and slotting problems wliit.li now both- 
er the networks. 

Video tape will also remove many 
of the headaches of da) light saving 
tunc. Sonic of the lop live shov\s an 1 
shown in the midwest during the early 
evening. This depresses the ratings, 
especially dining the summer when 
early evening sets-in-nse are compara- 
tively low - . 

Furthermore, kine films do not com- 
pare with regular film in qnality as a 
uile. While the first commercial v ideo 
tapes? may he no better than kine film, 
the possibilities for improving tape 
through further research are much 
greater than for kines, 



Q. Why are people so excited 
over tape? 

A. Potentially, tape can be perfect- 
ed so that it comes on the home screen 
with the same fidelity as a live show. 
Because the "information" recorded on 
tape is electronic, it is essentially the 
same information that is transmitted 
when a live performance is picked up 
by an elecronic tv camera. With reg- 
ular film — and ev en more so with kine 
film — there is an inevitable loss in 
fidelity even before the image is picked 
Lip electronically. 

Possibly more important than this is 
the fact that video tape permits the 
program to be monitored as it is being 
recorded. This means that a director 
can see what the show - will look like 
on the home screen and correct flaws 



as he goes along during rehearsal. He 
can also switch from one tv camera to 
another without stopping the action as 
he watches the monitor and the result 
will be continuous tape footage with a 
variety of camera angles and without 
any splicing or editing problems. All 
this involves a saving of time and, 
hence, money. 

The convenience of monitoring a 
show while shooting it has led to the 
development of combination film and 
video cameras, notably the Du Mont 
Elect ronicam. This system works to- 
ward the same end as video tape, ex- 
cept that the result is film. The Elec- 
tronicam is a camera which picks up 
an image like any tv camera. The light 
beam coming through the camera lens 
is then split into two. One part can be 
transmitted like any tv signal. The 
other exposes film. 

The primary purpose of Electron}- 



cam i- not to send out a dn»\\ live 
while it is being recorded on film at 
the same time. I)u .Mont is lining the 
device to shoot film shows, whit h 
would then be sent out to stations like 
any S) ndiealed show. The electronic 
part of Elcctronicnni is for the purpose 
of monitoring, with its economy. 

A similar camera has been devel- 
oped by McCadden Productions, the 
lhirns <& Allen producing unit. A third 
tv-filni camera combines a film cam- 
era with a tv camera each with its 
own lens side by side but corrected 
for parallax so that the tv camera picks 



up and '■how* on a monitor * iccn lh<- 
i 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 i < .- 1 1 i iiincra angle being exposed 
on lihn. I here, ton, the purpose is to 
enable a dire* tor to spcril up shuulin^' 
l inallv, there is the high-defmitii n 
kine. 'Ihis has been *Iiown to nd ug<-n. 
vies In m Biiti-li firm. Its basic pur- 
pose is th;it of the devices cxpbiined 
above. \ tv uiincru pit ks up the i 1 1 1 a j» «-* 
ami permits monitoring, lloucver. a 
Iiigh-<|iuditv film kine is made by the 
me of a high-definition kinescope lube 
which has about 5U' I inore lines than 
the I .S. standard ami thus results in 
film of greater clarity . 



CHICAGO'S TOP TELEVISION 
STATION-WGN-TV, CHANNEL 9 



Chicago Television's Top Morning Children's Pro- 
gram — "Romper Room" 

Chicago Television's Top Teenage Program — "Band- 
stand Matinee" 

Chicago Television's Highest Rated Feature Film 
Programs 

Exclusive Telecasts of AM Cubs and White Sox Games 
(1,000th Telecast in May) 

Highest Rated Half Hour Film Programs on Week- 
night TV 

Only Chicago Station Placing in Billboard's National 
Promotion Competition 



WCN-TV— THE TOP STATION FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 

IN CHICACO! ! 



441 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11 
Illinois 



WGN-TV 

Chicago Q 



For your best radio buy in Chicago, it's WGN — reaching more people 
than any other Chicago advertising medium. 
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The Best Buy In 
Wichita's Big Ten- 
County Market 







KEDD Captures 

1 1 1 

Quarter-Hour Firsts*! 

From 4 p.m. to sign-off KEDD is FIRST in 
audience preference for 52.6% of ALL 
quarter-hour segments compared to 31.7% 
for Station "B" and 15.6% for Station "C"! 

With Over 50 Blue-Chip NBC 
Programs And Wichita's Top- 
Rated Local Shows Every Week! 

SEE YOUR PETRY MAN TODAY! 




KEDD 

WICHITA, KANSAS 



Channel 




is for "Brains" 
is for "Work" 



That's what counts most at "B & \V" . . . and nothing does more to 
bring about a most successful client-agency union. 

"Brains" and "Work" . . . and "Experience." We have that, too. 
Each of us has had more than 30 years in agency work, and in related 
advertising and selling. Yet our greatest successes have been in the 
newest advertising medium . . , Television. 

We'd like to tell you more about our experience . . . and how we 
have helped advertisers solve special problems "'down South," as 
well as elsewhere. May we? 



Brinckerhoff SC Williams Agency 

928 Gov. Nicholls St., 
New Orleans 16, La. 
Phone CAnal 6219 

E. V. BRINCKERHOFF 




AUBREY WILLIAMS ^^fe* 1 ' 



Network competition 

Q. What's happening to network 
competition? 

A. It's increasing in one area, de- 
creasing in another. ABC is more 
firmly ensconced as a third "major" 
network, while Du Mont, unless there 
is some sudden change in plans has 
pulled itself out of the simultaneous 
networking picture. 



Q. In what direction is Du Mont 
aiming? 

A. Du Mont is placing heavy bets- 
on its Electronicam (see explanation 
on workings of Electronicam in "Video 
tape" section). It is out to convince 
what few advertisers it has and what- 
ever new ones it can get that not only 
is the Electronicam an economical way 
of shooting film shows (aside from 
the residual values of film) but that 
Du Mont can clear time for these 
shows. Du Mont, in other words, is 
aiming at becoming a film network, 
thus putting itself in a new category 
somewhere in between live networks 
and syndicators. Du Mont is also turn- 
ing itself into a film production or- 
ganization, will turn out film commer- 
cials, industrial films and so forth. 



Q. How far has ABC come since 
the merger with United Para- 
mount Theatres? 

A. There is no disagreement about 
the fact that since the merger in Feb- 
ruary 1953 the programing and sales 
picture have improved considerably. 
In January 1953, one month before 
the merger, of the 49 half-hours pro- 
gramed by the network at night, 11 
were sold and 38 unsold. Two years 
later the situation was reversed, with 
only 11 half hours unsold. So far this 
season, 14 half hours and two alternate 
sponsorships remain unsold (exclud- 
ing co-op shows) with two months of 
the selling season left. 

PIB gross billings figures also illus- 
trate the sales trend. In 1953 ABC 
billings were 15% above the previous 
year compared with 26% for all net- 
works. Last year ABC billings were 
up 64% over the previous year while 
the increase for all networks was 41%.. 



Q. How has ABC built up its pro- 
graming? 

A. By April of this year the new 
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HOW ABOUT THAT 
JOE FLOYD TRIANGLE? 




Joe's putting a whole new market 
on the tv map . . . 78,000 single- 
station homes, massed in the great 
Aberdeen - Watertown - Huron tri- 
angle, with transmitter strategical- 
ly located at Florence, South 
Dakota. You can reach this great 
new market only through the Joe 
Floyd-operated KDLO-TV (CHAN- 
NEL 3), a proud, powerful inter- 
connected companion of KELO-TV 
Sioux Falls. 




Coverage of South Dakota 
— Pius Minnesota and Iowa 




Kf LOv 



JOE FLOYD, President 

NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
CBS • ABC • DuMONT 
represented by 
H-R TELEVISION 



\BC lind iu\<Mrtl more tliiin S70 mil- 
lion in programing ami intent lum- 
initiuciits. Half of this lias pun- fur 
the Wall Disney Kntrrpri*e«. The net- 
work has built its programing in nil 
the l>a*ic wa\s po«»dde: III oiittighl 
ac(|iiisitii»n of programs from oilier 
networks or producers, (2) ultra* tin;* 
advertiMug-cuutrolled programs ami 
(3) developing its own package*. Hie 
importance of shows produced In mo- 
tion picture studios nii^lit he con- 
sidered, because of their importance, 
as a fourth method. 



Q. What programs has ABC 
added to its roster? 

A. Before the merger ABC had a 
basic structure of seven shows. These 
were Name's the Same, Lorn- Ranker. 
Stu Erwin, Super Cirrus, You Asked 
jor It, Walter Winchell anil Adu-n- 
tures of Ozzie and Harriet. 

For its first season after the merger, 
ABC added: Danny Thomas Show, 
Ray Rolger Show, Cavalcade of /Imer- 
ica, V. S. Steel Hour, The Tv Hour, 
Pepsi Cola Playhouse, Break the Bank 
and John Daly and the Aews. 

This past season, the new shows 
mounted. Here's the list: Disneyland, 
Treasury Men. in Action, Masquerade 
Party, Tv Reader's Digest, NCAA 
Football, Dollar a Second, Monday 
Night Boxing, 20 Questions, Rin-Tin- 
Tin, Stork Club, Who Said That, Star 
Tonight, The Vise, Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie, Stop the Music and Voice of 
Firestone. 



Q. What programs is ABC add- 
ing for the coming season? 

A. Willi the selling season not >et 
open and 11 hours not yet programed, 
shows added so far include: Chance of 
a Lifetime, Warner Bros. Presents. 
Wyatt Earp, Du Pont Theatre. MCM 
Parade, Penny to a Million (which 
started last this past season), Bishop 
Sheen, Down You Go and Wednesday 
Night Fights, 

In addition. ABC is planning a 90- 
niiiiute feature film show on Sunday, 
is deciding betweeen Jungle Jim and 
Sheena, Queen of the Jungle for earl\ 
Monday evening, has to pick a show 
title for Ciba Pharmaceutical, and. 
most important of all. lias to program 
Saturday night, which is wide open. 
As mentioned in a previous section. 
ABC has an hour drama in mind for 
Saturday * * * 



You can have Song-ads, 
America's foremost producers 
of filmed musical and radio 
jingle commercials work for you! 

For as little as 



l.>0 



net 



A complete AUDITION 
package ready for 
CLIENT SUBMISSION. 

You need send us only: — 

1. Purchase order for $150. 
(So we have something to 
work with) 

2. Tear sheets and scripts 
about product. (So we know 
something about it) 

3. Five points about prod- 
uct, in order of their impor- 
tance. (So we know where to 
put emphasis) 

4. Your client's philosophy 
about account. (So we get the 
fee/ of it) 

5. Whether for television 
and/or radio and lengths of 
commercials wanted. (So we 
can tailor-make your com- 
mercial to fit your plans) 

ENSURE 

client acceptance of your idea 
with a complete AUDITION PRES- 
ENTATION. 

This package will be created 
especially so your consumers 
hum, sing and talk about YOUR 

advertised message 

AND BUY YOUR PRODUCT. 

WRITE OR WIRE TODAY 

Q P A £] 

Bob So-xi« Do- l***T <>> G-~~. 



YOU CAN 
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6000 SUNSIT ILVD.. HOLLYOOD Z« 
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the eyes of Oklahoma 



KVOO-TV 

FOR CURRENT AVAILABILITIES CALL THE OFFICES OF B L A I R 
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MORE THAN 36 MILLION TV SETS 
ENTERTAIN AND SELL IN U.S. TV HOUSEHOLDS 

Page Sumb'T 

Q. How are tv homes distributed in U.S.? 1 
Q. Where are tv s-ets located? 2 
Q. How does viewing vary with time of day? 3 
Q. How much 4, out-of-hoine"" viewing is there? 4 
Q. Does tv audience composition change? 5 
Q. What effect does is have on new markets? 7 
Q. What are network production cost averages? % 
Q. How much money wa> spent in tv? 10 

Reprints trill he orni/nfoJe at !tOc each. Quantity prices on request. 
Address Sponsor Services, inc.. -10 E. titth St., %etc York 17. V. Y. 



1. Mom many tv sets are there in the U.S. today? 



SOURCE " NBC TV estimate 



More than 900% increase- 



1 




338,000 



1948 





36,200,000 



195S 



V 

\ 



2. How are tv homes distributed by major U.S. areas? 



SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen Co., May 1955 



ALL RADIO 
HOMES 
INCLUDING 
THOSE WITH 
TELEVISION 

% OF RADIO , 
HOMES HAV- 
ING TV 
RECEIVERS'" 



Northeast 

12,575,000 



TELEVISION \ 
HOMES J 




East Central 



8,167,000 




West Central 



9,283,000 




South 



11,419,000 




11,034,000 



5,970,000 



5,613,000 



5,370,000 
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3. How many tv sets were produced and sold in '53 and '54? 

SOURCE: RETMA figures for factory production, retail wtei 



4. Where are tv sets located fn U.S. homes today? 



SOURCE: "National Survt* of Radio, and Television 
Stts," May 1954 by Alfrtd Politi for ARF 



Tv is "living room*' medium 

Mora than sight out of ton homo tv sots 
art located In the living room, far moro 
than all other homo locations combined. 
This location pattern, found by Politi in 
54 study for Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, helps explain why tv has often 
scattered radio into non-living-room toea* 
Hons, and why tv set manufacturers are 
now busy establishing, "second-set" market. 




For comparable chart of radio set location see page 2 of Radio Basics. 



5. How many tv homes today are multi-set tv households? 



SOURCE: NBC TV estimate for June 1955 



ONE-SET HOMES: 91.3<~ r 




TWO-SET HOMES: .">.7«~r 




Although two-thirds of U.S. radio households own two or more ra- 
dios (see "Radio Basics"), most television families own just one 
tv receiver. However, estimates by NBC TV researchers of number 
of tv sets and tv homes jn U.S. indicates small but noticeable 



trend to multi-set tv ownership. Other figures show that multi- 
set tv families are more likely to be in large urban areas long 
served by tv: Ad^ertest checkup in New York in 'SI showed 9^0 of 
families owning two or more. In newest tv areas, figure is small. 
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1. How does tv viewing level vary with the time of day? 

SOURCE: Nielsen Television Index, March 1955 



Total U.S. homes using tv by hours of day 



Number of homes using tv at any hour of the day or night 
rose steadily between 1954 and 1955, Nielsen chart below 
shows. One major reason: a steady growth in the total 
number of tv homes. Numbers in white sections of bar- 
show 1955 levels; in grey sections, 1954. Tv is watched 
all day long, but it really hits its big stride at night, 
where level may be seven to 10 times higher than mornings. 




Homes reached (000) 



6 am 7 8 9 10 11 noon 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 mid 



2. How does tv and radio usage compare in tv homes? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen, NTI and NRI, April 1954 through March 1955 



TV 
HOURS 
PER 
DAY 



RADIO 
HOURS 
PER 
DAY 



Time tv homes spend with tv and radio 






I 


1 


1.8 9 

■ 


1.69 


1.72 




3.68 3.90 4.38 4.61 5.40 




June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
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TO SELL 

ST. LOUIS 



, . , TELL your sdlvs story to the people icho live 
in the HOOJiOO television homes ivhti tune in 
regularly to St. Louis' t'liiST television station 
. 4 . KSD-ll' . * . the Slid television netivork 
affiliate in the nation's MM II LARGEST 
MARKET. To sell St. Louis more effectively . . . 
more economically > - , . 




ON 
K S D-TV 



The St. Louis l'(pst-l)isi>alch Television Station 
100.000 Watts on I HE Channel 5 



Xational Advertising Repref+niaiivr. 



NBCl SPOT SALES 



11 JULY 1955 U7 



3. How widespread is out-of-home television viewing? 

SOURCE: -The Kansas Radio-Tv Audience, 1954" by Dr. F, L. Whan 



14% of family members see tv away from home 



(Percentages baaed on replies 


Srom 6, 887 families reached by intexv-tew) . 

_ fa. A " * " 




All 


Farm Village . 


Urban 




Families 


-Families Families 


Families 


Per Cent Answering Questions: 


14, 3% 


•'_ > 


- 


Yes 


ip:9% 13,8% 


17. 0% 


No, none do 


82. 5 


84.7 8«;3 i 


81. 0 


I don't know 


3.2 


4.4 3.9 


2.0 




100. 0 


. • •' 

itfo. o 100. 0 


100; 0 



Out-of-home tv viewing is not by any means as widespread 
as out-of-home radio listening. But, chart above, part of 
18th annual study of Kansas broadcast audience made for 
W1BW. Topeka, shows that there is a certain amount of 



regular away-from-home viewing. Survey was a care- 
fully controlled operation, done with personal interviews 
in large cross-section sample of town-and-country view- 
ers. Non-home viewing is highest in major urban areas. 



4. Where does out-of-home tv viewing take place? 

SOURCE: "The Kansas Radlo-Tv Audience, 1954" by Dr. F. L. Whan 



Nearly all of it is in someone else's home 




Chart above ghes a good idea of where out-of-home view- 
ing is done. In the strictly rural areas, most of it takes 
place at the home of a neighbor or relative, during a 
visit. In the urban areas, the pattern is similar, although 
'"relatives" seem to have an edge over "neighbors," un- 
like the rural pattern. 

Other out-of-home locations are largely in the "margin- 
al" categorv. One possible influencing factor in this study: 



Kansas does not have bars & grills, although as chart in- 
dicates, it does have private clubs. In urban areas in the 
East, taverns would probably claim a share of the tv 
audience, since there's hardly a saloon that doesn't have 
its television set going at all hours. 

In any event, due to the tremendous penetration of tv in 
U.S. homes and the relative immobility of tv receivers the 
patterns above, bars or no bars, are largely true of the U.S. 
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WNHQ f;mioiis "Chicago School" of television lias a 
blight new honor pupil on its unln die HOH X. KAY 

with kddik uou(j:ri k show. 





Every weekday, 12: Ij to 2 00 pin,, t l.itrse ihicc (.hir-i o 
favoiiics nun the page's of their '1 \' Maga/me ol di< \n 
Women ai<* nuking a ph-asam daily lubit ol Hob V. h.i\ s 
iutcniews with fast inating people, I ddie l)ou< cue's m*>Iih> 
demonstrations, ,'iii(.l musical lea lines by the Ait Van D.muiii- 
Quintet iind Joe Gallic. ditoN ouhestia. 

Yes, the new show is stacking up nicely! And, bar Led 

by an active promotion and inciihandising sen ice. it's \s(ll 

cmhaikcd on a career of making sine (oi adwriisc is dial 

THE PAY-OFF IS AT THE POINT OF SALE! 

A few weeks after its premiere, HOH Jv: KAY WITH 
EDDIE DOUCETTE invited its viewers to send in theii 
names, addresses and telephone niunbeis, to cpialify (or 
attractive pri/cs. For four weeks running, the mail slacked 
up at the rate of 2,500 pieces a week. A grand total of 10,000 
pieces of mail— and the show's just getting going! 

For stirring audiences to action, there's nothing like a 
"Chicago School" television program on WNHQ That's 
how things stack up in the Midwest. 



TELEVISION IN 
CHICAGO 



rrfrrtunhtl In M?C SPOT SALES 




5. How does tv audience composition vary during the week? 



jOURCE: American Researcn Bureau, Fall 1954 



MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 



TIME SEGMENT 



MEN 



SIGN-ON TO NOON 15% 

NOON TO 6 PM , 12% 

6 PM TO SIGN-OFF 34% 



WOMEN 

49% 
55% 
45% 



SATURDAY 



TIME SEGMENT 



MEN 



WOMEN 



.A- 



TIME SEGMENT 



NOON TO 6 PM 

6 PM TO SIGN-OFF 



MEN 

42% 

33% 



WOMEN 



32% 

39% ........ 



KIDS (UNDER 16) 

... 36% 
... 33% 
... 21% 



, 

VIEWERS-PER-SET 



1.8 



1.8 



2.5 



KIDS (UNDER 16) VIEWERS-PER-SET 



SIGN-ON TO NOON 13% 13% « 74% 

NOON TO 6 PM , 46% 25% „..,..... 29% 

6 PM TO SIGN-OFF * 34% ...,„...„....,» 38% ...... .. 38% 

SUNDAY 



2.3 



2.3 



2.7 



\ 

KIDS (UNDER 16) VIEWERS-PER-SET 



26% 

18%. 



2.4 



2.4 



In chart above, audience composition and viewers-per-set should by v-p-s, then percentage of men-women-kids figured. There's a 
be used together. ARB home audience figure should be multiplied higher percentage of women in daytime, but more viewing at night 



6. How does tv home viewing vary month-by-month? 



SOURCE: Nielsen Television Index, April 1954-April 1955 
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Agency people agree that the longest distance 
in the world is between the retailers' shelves and 
the customers' shopping basket, particularly when 
it- comes to introducing a new product on the 
market . , . But that is not so in Erie, Penna., the 
shopping center of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Western New York and Eastern Ohio where 
WlCU's fabulous growth as an advertising medium 
has been built on one successful test market 
campaign after another. 

WICU ranks 1 1 th in the nation among cities of 



all sizes, and second in the nation, first in the 
Middle Atlantic States and first in Pennsylvania 
as a Test Market, for population group. 

. . . SAlES MANAGEMENT (1955 Te»f Market Study) 

WICU serves a television market of 235,300 
families with retail sales of $904,928,000 and 
an effective buying income of $1,345,555,000 
— and a standard metropolitan area of 68,600 
families with retail sales of $303,452,000 and 
an effective buying income of $380,357,000. 

. . . TELEVISION MAGAZINE 11955 Doto Book) 



• «*oio: 

* tv 





£ s? 




HANNEL 12 f NBC * ABC 



ERIE. PA 



PUMONT 




*tftfu<j&4 INC. 



NO* 3 0*»<I— WO IDWAID lAMft ItOO TOilOO OMO W.AtMiNOTO* 0*»K! \\n NAftOMAt MISS UOQ 



ERIE'S FAVORITE RADIO STATION — WIKK • ABC • NBC 



I 
I 



WICU — Erie, Po. 
Edword Petry & Co., Inc. 

WIKK-AM — Erie, Po. 
Edword Petry & Co., Inc. 

WTOD— Toledo, Ohio 
Forjoe 



WHOO- Orlondo, Florido 
Forjoe 

WMAC-TV— Mo»»illon, Ohio 
Edword Petry & Co., Inc. 

The Erie Diipotch — Erie, Po. 
Reynoldi-Fitzgerold 



7. How do tv families and non-tv families compare in size? 

SOURCE: "Television's Daytime Profile," NBC TV Research Dept. 

Family size and composition of tv homes, daytime homes 



One or -two persons 
Three persons ... , 
Four persons ,* . . . 
Five or more persons. 



ALL HOMES 



Number of Persons. Per 100 Homes,; 
Ma le Adu ( ts . . > , i . . , 
Female Adults .,»-.»»»»»«« ■ 
C.h i Id ren *:,.»* ... . 

TOTAL PERSONS , .. , „».-■> 











Mon- 


Total 


TV 


Mon-T-V 


Day ti.tfei , 


Day 1 1 me 


Hones 


Homes 


Homes 


Homes* 


Homes 


(2,87 1 > 


( 1 ,673) 


X\ ,/198) 


(. 1 , 099,1 


1 f;C.676) 


35. 1% 


29.356 


44. 1-% 


26.2% 


41 .6% 


20.4 


22.0 


L8.2 


22.3 


(9.3 


20-9 


24.8 


15.9 


25.7 


17.8 


23 . a 


23.9 


21.8 


25.8 


2( .3 


i;6o,o%* 


iao.0%- 


(00.0% 


1 00.. 0% 


roo.;o$ 


102 


108 


93 


(10 


98. 


1 IB 


120 


1 15 


( (6 


1 18 


(27 


132 


120 


145 


( 16 


347 


360 


328 


37 f 


, 332 



8. How does annual income of tv families, non-tv compare? 

SOURCE: "Television's Daytime Profile," NBC TV Research Dept. 

Tv family's income is 48% larger than non-tv home 



Under $2,000 

$2,000 - $2,999 

$3,000 - $4,999 .......... 

$5,000 - $6,999 ..... . 

$7,000 and over •. 

ALL HOMES 

Mean Family Income * ........ . * . . <. 











Non- 


Total 


TV 


Hon-TV 


Day ti me 


Day tine 


Homes 


Hones 


Hones 


Hones 


Hones 


2 , 87 ( ) 


1 1 ,673) 


1 1 , 1 98 ) 


1 1 , 099 » 


( l,676» 


17.4* 


7.7% 


30.3% 


8.6% 


22.0% 


17.0 


12.7 


22.7 


13.5 


18.6 


36.4 


40.2 


31 .3 


42.2 


33.5 


16.7 


22.9 


8.4 


22.6 


13.5 


12.5 


16.5 


7.3 


13.1 


12.4 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


$4,250 


$4,940 


$3,330 


$4,710 


$4,020 



9. When do tv families shop for household, grocery products? 

SOURCE: "Television's Daytime Profile," NBC TV Research Dept. 

Days of the week on which shopping was done by tv homes 







A 








Hon-. 






Total 


TV 


Non-TV 


Bay t i me" 


Day t i me 






Homes 


Hones 


Homes 


Homes 


Hoses 






(2,87 IJ 


M ,673)- 


( 1 , 198) 


tl , 099 ) 


1 1 ,6761 


Made Agy Shopp-ing 


Trips On* « . 












Monday . 


it' * *j •.• •' ■ * * • 


, *6.4% 


50.8% 


40.6% 


51.4% 


43.7% 






47.5 


50.5 . 


43.3 


50.6 


45.6 


Wednesday s , 


4 v m i - . # §„ s • 


48.5 


52.6 


43. J 


52.8 


46.3- 


Thursday m t 


• *■■ • • tj • m ? • i 


47.9 


51.8 


42.7 


51.1 


46. i 


F r i d ay , „ I 




56.6 


62.4 


48.7 


62. ( 


53.4 


Saturday 9 „ 


■ ■ n •■ *- •■ '.a. 


67.9 


66.5 


69.8 


67.6 


68.2 


Sunday « , . 




15. 1 


("8 .4 


10.6 


17.2 


13.7 



! 
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EVMH WE WERE SURPRISED! 




< i- 



« , of 98 Weekly V* *our 
00 • I between 7:00 and 
pe "° T on a compos 

7 day ^ eek ' 

«|H HAS 49 FIRS« 

u 0 »wee n ' - w 
programs bet ^ 

j m-30 p " 1 - N 



C «*^C A*'' 7P55 



8K 

over 



V 

ONLY VHF 



CBs 



to J 



Stath 



THAN 
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Con >Pet;, 0r 



BASIC 




serving 350,000 
television homes 
in Central California 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 

H-R TELEVISION, INC. 




JOHN H. SCHACHT. Gcica Manager 
GEORGE J. KAPEL, Compere al Manager 



NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD SAN FSANCISCO DALLAS ATLANTA HOUSTON 



10. What is the effect of tv on a new market or tv home? 



SOURCE: "Strangers Into Customers" study for NBC TV Research by W R. Simmons 



Brand Awareness 
(Average of 6 TV Brands) 

• SET BUYERS 

• "UNEXPOSED" 




Buoftf m 



Km tf. 



J. BRAND "AWARENESS'' IS RAISED BY TV 

In special survey conducted in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
before and after start (in fall of '53 J of local tv 
service NBC TV found that "awareness" of name 
group tv-sold products went to new high (see 
cnart) among ty owners compared to non-owners. 



2. TV-PROMOTED SLOGANS JUMPED UP 34% 



Three-quarters of viewers knew slogans of six tv- 
sold products after watching tv for several weeks: 
before tv, less than half of the same viewers knew 
same slogans. Instant Maxwell House slogan, for 
instance, gained 150% as a result of tv push. 



"Very Good" Rating 
(Average of 6 TV Brands) 

• SET BUYERS 

• '-'UNEXPOSED" 



-Slogan identification 
(Average of 6 TV Brands) 

r WtSff BUYERS 
• "UNEXPOSED" 




BEFORE .TV 



AFTER TV 




3. VIEWERS CONSIDER TV BRANDS "BETTER' 







|- 
1 




BEfORf TV 




If II* TV 



4. TV BRANDS ARE PREFERRED 2-TO-l 

Pairs of competing products (tv brands and non- 
tv brands) were checked before and after start of 
local tv. The tv brands all gained, usually at the 
expense of the non-tv, in general brand preference. 



Women were asked to offer their opinion of tv 
brands on a scale ranging from "Poor 1 ' to "Very 
good." Latter rating for every single tv brand went 
up. Gain noted among "unexposed" (to tv) group 
was tripled in video homes. Lilt went from 12% 
to 17% ; Cheer jumped up from 17% to 24%. 



Which is Better? 
flfSet Buyers 
tAverage tor % paired Brands) 



• TV 8RAN& • NOS-TV 




Purchases of 
Average TV Brand 

♦ SET BUYERS 

• "UNEXPOSED" 




16J% 



BEHffiE'JV 



6. TV "SELLS BEST," SAID RETAILERS 

Separate study was done among all food and drug 
dealers in Fort Wayne after tv. Four dealers in 
every 10 stocked new brands as a result of tv ad- 
vertising. More than twice as many dealers named 
tv as "national advertising doing best job of mov- 
ing goods" compared to those naming other media. 
Dealers gave the best displays to tv-sold products. 



21Q% 

m% 



AFTER TV: 



5., BUYING OF TV BRANDS SHOT UP 33% 

In less than four months, the average tv-sold brand 
registered a 33% purchase increase among new tv 
viewers in Fort Wayne. Same brands only jumped 
12% among non-tv families. Non-tv brands were 
hard-hit. Bab-0 lost 12% of customers; Ajax 
gained 47%. Scotties doubled sales over pre-tv* 
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41 % more than in 195 1 

for a 1954 total of 5160,956,000* worth! 

This is more "automotive" sales 

than Miami, Louisville or Columbus, Ohio! 

We've got more people, making more, spending more 
and watching Channel 8 more than ever before! 

* Sales Mgr., 1955 



KFMB 



WRATHER-ALVAREZ BROADCASTING. ISC 

REPRESENTED BY PETRY 




SAN DIEGO. CALIF 



America's more market 



UMJ Cost of television 




1. What's the cost-per-1,000 commercial minutes of tv shows? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen. For two weeks ending 12 Feb. 1955 

Cost-per-1,000 Commercial Minutes, by program type 



Half-hour weekly shows: 

MYSTERY DRAMA 
TALENT VARIETY 
SITUATION COMEDY 
GENERAL DRAMA 
GENERAL VARIETY 



Cost-per-1,000 commercial minutes 



$3.70 
$2.90 

$3.67 
$3.81 

$3.33 



Homes reached 
(Average-Audience basis) 

5,816,000 
5,787,000 
6,456,000 
6,122,000 
7.805,000 



Number of 
tv shows 



29 



15 



QUIZ-AUD. PARTIC. 



$3.53 



5,459,000 



18 



QUARTER-HR. SHOWS 
ONE-HOUR SHOWS 



$3.04 



$2.54 



3,765,000 
8,332,000 



13 



18 



2. How do basic day and night tv buys compare? 

SOURCE: NBC TV Research, based on Nielsen data 

Daytime can offer higher frequency for similar costs 



Alternate week evening half-hour 
(Average all evening Vi-hr. shows) 


Six daytime quarter hours 
(Two quarter hours in 3 shows) 


Total Cost (1) 


§57,000 


860,800 


Cumulative rating estimate (2) 


22.7 


21.0 


Different homes reached (2) 


6,700,000 


6,300,000 


Frequency per viewing home (2) 


1.0 


2.0 


Home commercial impressions (3) 


18,300,000 


35,300,000 



I. Average all evening half-hour programs as of | 2. Estimate of evening show ratings for 1955. I 3. Using average-pcr-minute ratings of Nielsen 

| Daytime based on turnover of 3.0 in two weeks. | Television Index to estimate commercial minutes. 



1955 television season (time and talent). 
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These are but a few of the 
national and internationally 
known enterpritet located in 
the Wheeling - Steubenville 
Area : 

Bloch Brov Todjcco Co. 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp 
Continental Foundry & Mjchine Co 
Folljnibee Steel Corp. 
Fottoru CUii Co 
Hjmmond Big & Pjper Co 
H*rker Pottery Co 
Hjiel AtUi Cliii Corp 
Wheeling Mjchm* Product* Co 
Imperial Cliii Corp. 
Kiner Moron Corp. 
Louit Mjri Toy Co. 
Njtionil Aniline 
J L. Stilel £V Sont Tcihlei 
Sylvinii Electric Producti, Inc. 
U S Stjmpmg Co 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 



. . the Low-Down on the 

UPPER OHIO VALLEY! 



Wheels are whirring in the Wheel- 
ing-Steubenville market — aptly called "the rich 
Ruhr Valley of America." This is a major mar- 
ket with an abundance of natural resources and 
fuel; a plentiful supply of manpower has at- 
tracted and continues to attract more big in- 
dustry. 

The industry is diversified, including steel, steel 
fabricating, chemicals, pottery, glassware, paint, 
toys, tobacco and textiles. 

Smart advertisers have learned the best medium 
to reach this rich market effectively and at the 
lowest cost per thousand is WTRF-TV, Wheeling, 
West Va. Within its coverage area there are 
416,210 families, consisting of 1,409,300 people, 
owning 307,400 television sets. The combined 
annual spendable income of this market is 



$1,973,985,000 or an average of $4,742 per 
household. 

WTRF-TV operates with 316,000 watts on chan- 
nel 7, broadcasting 120 hours of programming 
a week including top NBC and ABC shows, sup- 
plemented by local originations of widespread 
interest. Every survey made in the Wheeling- 
Steubenville area has given WTRF-TV a sweep- 
ing majority, the latest Telepulse indicating 
that 63.5% of the tuned in audience between 
12 noon and midnight dialed channel 7. 

When planning any television campaign in- 
tended to penetrate the major markets of 
America, remember the "Ruhr Valley of Amer- 
ica" and the best medium to reach it — 
WTRF-TV. For availabilities call Hollingbery 
or Bob Ferguson, VP and General Manager. 
Wheeling 1177. 



WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 

Channel 7 316.000 Watts 
Equipped for network color 




127 



3. What are network per-telecast production cost averages? 

SOURCE: Network Tv Comparagraph, appearing in alternate issues of SPONSOR. Costs below are from 27 June 1955, 

Costs by types range from $200,000 on down 



90 Mm. "Spectaculars" 




Half-hour Drama 


Ay, per show: 


$200,000 




Ay, per show: 


$28,000 










One-hour 


Variety 




Quiz, Aud. Partic. 


Ay. per show: 


$66,000 




Av. half hour: 


$14,000 










One-hour Drama 




Network Participations 


Ay. per show: 


$36,000 




Ay. per minute: 


$4,250 










Situation 


comedy 




Daytime Quarter-Hours 


Av. half hour: 


$30,000 




Av. per show: 


$2,750 



COST RANGE of shows included in tabulations for chart above 
varied widely by categories. Quiz shows ranged from a low of $4,500 



to a high of $25,000 weekly; hour variety shows ranged from $45,000 
to a peak of $90,000 apiece. Drama shows all were close to average; 



4. What's been the trend in spot tv spending in , 53- , 54? 

SOURCE: N. C. Rorabaugh 





Biggest spot tv users spent over 

3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 1st Quarter 
1953 1953 1954 


$30 million 

2nd Quarter 
1954 


3rd Quarter 
1954 


4th Quarter 
1954 


DETERGENTS, SOAPS 


.... $874,658 


$1,399,101 


$1,157,160 


$2,327,278 


$1,956,100 


$1,521,911 


TOILET SOAPS 


297,242 


273.272 


240,479 


305,530 


402,078 


344,708 






97,620 


158.843 


209,014 


269,440 


41.1 ,50& 


MARGARINES 


42,942 


514,836 


1,084,022 


722.793 


240,816 


504 r 702 


DENTIFRICES 


569,842 


1,024,254 


1.597.352 


1,612,558 


1,879.553 


1.865,458 


HOME PERMANENTS 


663,421 


415,415 


337,381 


699,289 


931,765 


353.983 


SHAMPOOS 


422,900 


511,043 


607.987 


388,366 


705,902 


533,986 


TOTALS „ 


.... $2,963,951 


$4,235,541 


$5,183,224 


$6,264,828 


S6.385.654 


$5,536,656 



SHIFTING STRATEGY of key brand categories can be seen in quency discount rates on stations used. Brands in study included 
chart above, prepared by N. C. "Duke" Rorabaugh. Total net (not those of Colgate, Lever, P&G, Monsanto, Manhattan Soap, Babbitt, 
gros«) spending for time only was computed using maximum fre- FeU. Antell, Jergens, Mrs. Tucker's, Swift, Best Foods, Std. Brands. 
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To SELL your 

best 



produc 
in Oklahoma . . . 



I 



SHOW it o 

Oklahoma's L qadin q 
TV Stafio 




WKY-TV s 

OKLAHOMA CITY 



' SOURCE: Any and every single Hooper, 
Pulse and A.R.B. in the past 6 years 
. . . area, metropolitan, recall, 
diary and coincidental. Check ANY TV 
rating of Oklahoma and it bears out 
WKY-TV's continuing dominance. 
For the latest, call your Katz 
Representative. 

Owned and Operated by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY! The Doily OUohomon. Oklohonjo fel^Timei, The Former-Slodkmon, WKY, WSFA, WSFA-TV , 

Represented by THE XATZ AGENCY. 






If V Teiebision*s hi 



1. How much money (gross) has been invested in net tv ( , 50-'55) ? 



SOURCE: Publishers Information Bureau 



NETWORK 




i 

1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 
First 3 MoathS 


aa /inn aah 

$6,628,662 


fh A r\ r ftp f\ A A 

$18,585,911 


A/l A AP A C\C\ *\ 

$18,353,003 


<t» n 4. a a n n no 

$21,110,680 


$34,713,038 


ci 1 noo 01 c 
o11,Uaz,o1b 


$13,011,831 


$42,470,844 


$69,058,548 


$97,466,809 


$148,222,680 


$46,562,763 


(No report) 


$7,761,506 


$10,140,656 


$12,374,360 


$13,143,919 


$1,949,860 


$21,185,692 


$59,171,452 


$83,242,573 


$96,633,807 


$126,074,597 


$39,714,529 



YEARLY TOTALS 



11*91 $12,294,513 



I 



/ISSOj $40,826,185 



IUST] $127,989,713 
19521 $180,794,780 



'J959J $227,585,656 
fl95f) $320,130,910 



2. How much money have advertisers spent for spot tv time ('50- r 55) ? 



SOURCES: Federal Communications Commission; SPONSOR estimates; McCann-Erickson 

190 



100 



75 



50 




MILLIONS 

190 



100 



75 



50 



1950— $25,034,000 1951 — $59,733,000 1 952— $80,235,000 1 953— $1 00,000,000* 1954— $189,C&0,000 b 

Dollar figures show national spot revenues of stations AFTER trade discounts of fre- "SPONSOR estimate based on television Indusirv and rep: forecast*, 

quency and dollar volume; BEFORE commissions to reps, agencies, brokers. I'McCann Erlckson Central Research Dept. estimate. 
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THE 

MUSIC 
OF 

AMERICA! 



popular songs... 



the hits of today and the enduring r 
standards of tomorrow. 

production numbers. 

hit tunes from the most successful 
Broadway shows, past and present, and 
notable Hollywood musical films. 



rhythm and blues... 



new Latin tempos, favorite blues, syncopation 
and jazz— all unmistakably American 



folk songs... 

work songs, play songs, regional songs, 
mirroring the history of the American people. 

sacred music... 

liturgical music, songs of faith, gospel hymns 
expressing the religious beliefs of Americans. 

symphonic and 
concert works... 

works of distinguished composers of 
great classics, daring innovators as well 
as creators in traditional pattern^ 



More than 3,900 writers and publishers 
are constantly adding new works 
to the extensive ASCAP repertory. 



The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 




=575 Madison* Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 



what a difference 





a year makes ! 




JU NE. 105 1 



JUNE. 1055 



TWO FIRST RUN NATIONAL PROGRAMS 



65 



1/2-HOURS OF FILM ENTERTAINMENT 



EIGHT FIRST RUN NATIONAL PROGRAMS 



273 



1/2-HOURS OF FILM ENTERTAINMENT 



Screen Gems 1955-1956 Production Schedule 



PROGRAM 



Adventures of Rin Tin Tin . . . ABC-TV. . . Fri., 7:30 p. m. 

Captain Midnight . . . CBS-TV. . . SaL, 11:00 a. m. 

Celebrity Playhouse. .. National TV Spot 

Father Knows Best ... NBC-TV. . .Wed., 8:30 p. m. 

Ford Theatre... NBC-TV... Thurs., 9:30 p. in. 

Patti Page Show. .. National TV Spot 

Damon Runyon Theatre ... CBS-TV. .. Sat., 10:30 p. m. 

Tales of the Texas Rangers. .. CBS-TV. .. Sat., 11:30 a. m. 



SPONSOR 

National Biscuit Co. 
Wander Co. 
Falstaff Brewing 
Seott Paper Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Oldsmobile 
Anheuser-Buseh 
General Mills 







m 


ISI 




ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Kenyon & Eckhardf 
Tatham-Laird 
Dancer- Fitzgerald-Sample 
J. Walter Thompson 
J. Walter Thompson 
D. P. Brother & Co. 
D'Arey Advertising 
Tatham-Laird 



TELEVISION SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION, 233 WEST 4 9 ( ti STREET. NEW YORK 19. N Y • Clocit 5-5044 
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SPONSOR 



19.11 FALL FACTS IS tSICS SM:TI()\ 




TV FILM PROGRAMS REPRESENT 3(K f 
OF ALL PROGRAM HOURS THAT STATIONS CARRY 

Page Xumbtr 

Q« What's the dollar value of t% films? 1 

Q. What type of film shows do station* use? 2 

Q. How hig is audience of film "reruns " ? 3 

Q. How much *'film time" do stations ha\e? 4 

Q, What are hasie tips in huying film-.? 5 

Q. What are tips for making commercial-.? 5 

Q. Does film audience composition vary? 6 

Q. How do yon convert footage to time? 7 

Reprints will be available at 2.1c each. Quantity prices on request. 
Address Sponsor Services, /nr.. 1® E. lUth St.. .Vcir York 17. V. V. 



I 



SOl)RC£. SPONSOR- tjMim*!*, bated on con*«ntu,i &i industry leaders 



4 forty-fold increase in seven year* 

Tv films (syndicated shows and features) 
have become a major branch of entertain- 
ment industry In less than decade. Film 
commercials, would add another $1.0 million, 
More than 140 firms are now in the field, 
from small independents to big "majors" 



1948 







1*55 



2. What percent of all programing does local tv film represent? 



SOURCE: "Film Manual, 1955" of NARTB. Based on survey of U.S. tv stations. 



STATIONS IN 

Group 1 
41.3% 



STATIONS IN 

Group 2 
40.6% 



STATIONS IN 

Group 3 
26.5% 



STATIONS IN 

Group 4 
26.1% 



STATIONS IN 

Group 5 
32.1% 



Explanation of station groupings i> under chart below. 



3. How many hours per week of local station programing are on film? 



SOURCE: See question 2 above. 



Average Hours Per "Week 




Group;! 



Network hours 
Local hours . . 
Live ■ > 
Film . . , . 



..... 21:17 
42:40 
16:17 
..... 2f3:23 



Group 2 

32:18 
42:56 
12:07 
30:49 



Groupi 

4706 
45:58 
18:34 
27:24 



Group 4 

60:23 
53:52 
24:00 
29:? 2 



Group J 

55:04 
60:12 
23:15 
36:57 



All-station 
average 

50:35 
47:50 
18:26 
29:24 



Total operating hours, 63:57 75:54 103:34 114:15 U5:16 98:25 



Two charts above are from 1955 survey by Nx\KTB to which 106 tv 
outlets in all parts of the U.S. replied. Stations are grouped as 
follows: Group 1: up to 50.000 tv families; Group 2: 50-150,000; 
Group 3: 150-500.000; Group 4: 500-1,000,000; Group 5: over 
1,000,000 tv families. First chart shows clearly that tv films 



(syndicated shows, features) are an important segment of the 
total programing, network and local that stations carry; the aver- 
age for all stations is almost exactly 30%. Second chart shows 
that number of hour? of local tv film programing at stations 
in large or small tv markets tops amount of local live programs^ 
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4. What type of tv films do stations use (by weekly hours) ? 

SOURCE : Sec question 2 at left. 



I'Yaiim' f 


i In is |«*a 


»1 in hoitr*-ii*rtl 


<>;u'li w< 


















1 


Feature film 


Group I 


©roup L 


Group ) 


Group 4 


Group 5 


ttathm 












Morning 


— 


.9 


l.f 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


Afternoon 


6.0 


5.3 


5.7 


7.7 


7.1 


6.1 


Evening . . . 


8.4 


7.4 


6.5 


IUI 


11.1 


7.9 


Total 


14!4 


13.6 


T4.0 


20.3 


20.6 


15.4 


Syndicated film 














Morning . . . 


— 


.2 


Z 


.4 


.4 


J 


Afternoon 


.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


2.3 


1.6 


Evening ... ... 


5,5 


7.4 


6.1 


5.0 


6.2 


6.2 


Total 


5.9 


9.2 


7.9 


7.2 


1*9 


til 


Short subjects 














Morning « 


— 


— 


.5 


.7 


.9 


.4 


Afternoon . 


1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


1.1 


3.3 


1.4 


Evening . » 


.7 


.9 


.5 


.2 


.9 


-6 


Total . . 


1.8 


2.8 


2.0 


2.0 


5.1 


2.4 


Film produced by station 














Morning . « . 


— 


— 


— 


.1 


.2 


— 


Afternoon . 


. .1 


— 


a 


— 


— 


.1 


Evening 


, .8 


.4 


.2 


.3 




.3 


Total , * . 


4 9* 


.4 


.3 


.4 


.7 


.4 


Free film 














Morning . . 


.1 


.2 


.6 


1.0 


.1 


.5 


Afternoon 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.0 


.8 


1.3 


Evening 


K4 


1.3 


.5 


.3 


.1 


.7 


Total 


2.8 


3.1 


2.4 


2.3 


1.4 


2.5 


Total FUm Hours** 














Morning . . . 


.1 


1.3 


3.1 


3.7 


3.6 


2.6 


Afternoon 


8.9 


10.4 


9.7 


11.* 


U.J 


10.1 


Evening 


16.8 


17.4 


13.8 


16.9 


19.6 


1S.7 


Total . 


21.8 


29.1 


26.6 


.32.2 


36.7 


28.8 



5. What percent of U.S. stations can telecast tv color films? 



SOURCE: SPONSOR survey of U.S. tv stations, June 1955 



STATIONS WHICH EXPECT TO BE EQUIPPED BY 



EQUIPPED? END OF EM) OF FM) OF NOIUFIMTE 

.NOW 195.T ]9.Vj IT,? ( 01 OR PL.\\-> 

17% COLOR FILMS 10% 21% 2% 50% 



For further (frtails. sec Spot Tv section. Colorca^unc of hhns at local lc»cl latr«. bcrrnd tcloiMins of nct»«rV color 
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edy 



to hit syndicated TV 




lemy Award winner 
lis starring performance 
,ost Weekend." 



Available first-run 
in over 100 markets. 
Hilarious half-hour 
comedies starring 
Ray Milland, one of 
America's most 
popular actors. Sponsored 
for tivo straight years 
by General Electric. 




are immediately 
available for local 
or regional 
sponsorship from 



. PHONC OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST MCA-TV QttlCE TODAY 
Y HILLS: 9370 Santa Monica Blvd., CRestview 6-2001 

fA • BOSTON • BUFFALO • CHICAGO • CINCINNATI • CLEVELAND • DALLAS 




DETROIT • HOUSTON • INDIANAPOLIS • KANSAS CITY, MO. • MINNEAPOLIS 



RLEANS • NEW YORK ■ PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH • ROANOKE • ST. LOUIS • SALT LAKE CITY • SAN FRANCISCO • SEATTLE • TORONTO • LONDON • PARIS 



// Mieruns of film programs 



1. Can film rerun shows still draw large tv audiences? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen analysis of repeat telecasts during summer and winter of 1954. Total of 254 reruns on 24 different program series are included in stu 



I 



\ 



Summer ratings drop but share holds up well on reruns 



NIELSEN RATING 



SHARE OF AUDIENCE 



31.0% 



22.0% 



Original I Rerun 



47.2 % 




43.1% 



Rerun 



Average of the 254 repeat film telecasts checked by 
Nielsen is 29% lower in rating than the original. But. 
as Nielsen points out, "since the potential audience is 
considerably lower during the rerun times, a more ac- 
curate appraisal involves share of audience and average 
minutes viewed." The average rerun show gets a share 
of audience that is 91% of the level of the original. 



No "mass walkout" on tv reruns 

AVERAGE MINUTES VIEWED 



23.5 mins. 



Original 



22.0 mins. 



Rerun 



Reruns also hold audiences 
who dial them, even if large 
percentage has seen it be- 
fore. Rerun is less than 
two minutes below level of 
first run in terms of min- 
utes spent viewing a show. 



2. How do summer and winter rerun audiences compare? 

SOURCE: See above. 



Winter season repeats are only 20% "off" in 

NIELSEN RATING 
Original Rerun Original Rerun 



28.1% 28.1% 




WINTER SUMMER 



Special break-out of summer and winter re- 
peats were part of Nielsen study. Summer 
repeats fell between 15 June and 15 Sep- 
tember; winter reruns at any other time. 
Charts give admen a chance to find out how 
well a rerun show will do if it runs in the 
same season as the original show (not just 
summer vs. winter) . In terms of ratings, 
winter repeats (there were 53 last year) 
were only 20% lower than the first runs. 



:, and almost a match in share of tv viewing audience 

SHARE OF AUDIENCE 



Original Rerun Original Rerun 




WINTER SUMMER 



Summer repeats were 34% lower than the 
originals. But winter rerun shares of ty 
viewing audience were only off an average 
of 11%. Summer repeats were off even less 
— 8%. The reruns in both seasons also 
held up strongly in terms of average num- 
ber of minutes of viewing. Winter repeats 
were down 5% and summer repeat shows 
were down 7%. Admen therefore can safe- 
ly assume reruns will draw at any season. 
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i it tin hi tit if of time for film 



1. How much "film time" is left locally to network affiliates? 



SOURCE: SPONSOR survey of major fv networks June 1955 



Black portion is "network option"; white is "local option" 



ABC 



DTN 



NBC 



A.M. 
8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

1 1 :00 

Noon 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 
11:00 

12:00 

P.M. 



EAST 

ROCKIES 

PACIFIC 



MIDWEST 



EAST 

ROCKIES 

PACIFIC 



MIDWEST 



EAST 

ROCKIES MIDWEST 
PACIFIC 



EAST 

ROCKIES MIDWEST 
PACIFIC 




A.M. 
8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

Noon 
1:00 
2:00 

3:00 
4:00 

5:00 
6:00 
7:00 
8:00 

9:00 
10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

P.M. 



Option setup varies widely: With the U.S. developing more and 
more toward eventual pattern of three (and perhaps four) tv sta- 
tions in major cities, adherence to pattern of "network" and "local" 
time shown above is more widely maintained than last year. 

Generally speaking, non-network film advertisers must look to 
the "white" portions of the chart above in discussing film avail- 
abilities with network-affiliated stations. Hours shown are for 
regular weekday scheduling. With few exceptions, the same pat- 
tern is held on weekends too. 

The charted time segments, however, are not strictly held at all 
times. Since tv viewing peaks at night, networks have edged in 
earlier, and later, than the times shown here. ABC TV, for in- 
stance, televises John Daly News for Miles Laboratories across-the- 
board at 7:15 p.m. M5C and CBS tv webs have a near-full schedule 
of shows running now in late-evening slots which are technically 
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"station time." Also, both NBC and CBS have marginal-hour shows 
like Morning Show and Tonight which operate in what is strictly 
"station time," though the station has the right to refuse to carry it. 

There is another side to the coin. Powerful affiliates in two-sta- 
tion markets sometimes refuse to clear for a network show in net- 
work time, using their 10:30-11:00 p.m. slots as a bargaining 
weapon. Then, they will occasionally sell a prime slot to a local 
or national spot advertiser, usually for a film show. This is true 
to some extent of the stations that make up the Vitapix-Guild 
tie-up, who have allotted some five hours weekly for the sole 
purpose of airing only Vitapix-sold shows. 

Independent stations do not face this problem at all. Thus, 
some stations in New York and Hollywood do almost all pro- 
graming on film. 





with RCA's TT-10AL 




With recent design advances, RCA engineers 
have increased the power output of the 
TT-10AL VHF transmitter. This popular 
transmitter now delivers a full 1 1 KW of peak 
visual power (low band) — measured at the 
output of the sideband filter. If you need this 
extra KW, it's yours now. 

Costs no more than the original 10-KW 
design— and of course it can handle color. 

With power increased to 11 KW, RCA's 
exclusive TT-10AL — in combination with 
an RCA 12-section antenna — is the most 



outstanding VHF system in the industry, 
delivering 100 KW ERP at the lowest 
operating cost of any VHF equipment pack- 
age now available. 

RCA 1 1 kilowatters are ready to ship. Order 
yours now for early delivery. For complete 
details, see your RCA Broadcast Sales Repre- 
sentative. In Canada, write RCA VICTOR 
Company Ltd., Montreal. 

Ask your Broadcast Sales Representative for 
literature describing RCA's new 11-KW 
design for channels 2 to 6. 



RCA Pioneered and Developed Compatible Color "Television 



g gj g 



ssss ease 



6GB 




RAO/O CORPORATION of AMERICA 

ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN. N.J. 





With a true-to-the-jungle 
supporting cast who will appeal 
to audiences of all ages!! 



HUNTER l 




and thousands of natives and wild beasts 
In fast, smashing action. 



Throbbing Tom Toms — scheming savages — 
ferocious animals — lost gold mines — rogue 
elephants — all the splendor, mystery, adventure 
that points this series as tops in its category! 



? the man who entertains 
100,000,000 people weekly 

A Nassour Studio Production 









udience - thrilling 



outwits the ivory smugglers! 



SHEENA 

rilFFLIA captures the dangerous 

jrlCCliM leopard men's chief! 

SHEENA finds the stolen idol's eye! 



A SERIES WITH SUCH 



SHEENA traps a renegade narive! 

CI4CCMA matcr,es ner jungle skill 
JllCCIlH against a rogue elephant! 

and many more 

spine-tingling action plots 



• AMAZING AUDIENCE APPEAL 



• SPINE-TINGLING STORIES 



POWERFUL MERCHANDISING 



• COMPELLING CONSUMER CONTEST 



SHEENA, Queen of the Jungle" is a "NATURAL" for every product 
a family wants to EAT... DRINK. ..PLAY WITH. ..WEAR... 

For ever/thing a FAMILY NEEDS! 




Here's how Sheena helps you 



REACH N 




• Up to 50,000 free premiums 
for every market 

• Gigantic point-of-sale program 
with many powerful advertising aids 

• Audience-building promotion 



• Jungle safari contest 

• Coordinated commercials 

• Guest appearances 

• Self-liquidating premiums 

• Sharp-shooting field sales program 



WRITE • WIRE • CALL FOR AN AUDITION PRINT AND FULL DETAILS! 




" 1 - 



ILM SYNDICATION, Inc 



10 East 44th St., New York, SUsquehanna 7-5000 
CHICAGO • ATLANTA • HOLLYWOOD • DALLAS 




/ 




ABC FILM SYNDICATION 

10 EAST 44th STREET. N. Y. Dept. SI 

Gentlemen: I'm in □ ruih for an audition print and full detaili on 
your newesf series . . ."SHEENA. QUEEN OF THE JUNGLE". 

NAME 



-ZONE STATE. 



MV Tips an buying Him 

1. What are the basic tips in buying syndicated film shows? 



SOURCE: SPONSOR survey of leading agencymen, film distributors 



la Production quality: Don't be afraid to check closely on a 
producer or distributor's industry reputation. The successful vet- 
erans are proud to screen samples of series they've produced. Pilot 
films of yct-to-be-completed series aren't always a good guide. Pro- 
ducers sometimes overspend to get a good pilot, case up on others. 


5a Contract protections: Clients should check carefully as to 
the coverage they have against nuisance lawsuits, damage to film 
prints, and other questions of legal protection. With film costs on 

tVlp tfiflSlV pllpntQ cVlftlllft U'ArV nut O rt AmiitotilA cnolo f\f "pc/iq 

iiic n>c luud)) iyiicjiio oiiouiu Vi ui uui ail cquiiaijic scale oi esca- 
lator clauses" in the event of union increases on new film shows. 


2a Financial hacking: Most large film distributors today have 
survived because they arc well-financed. Still, always check the 
financial reliability of film program source. Some clients even 
require producers or distributors to post bonds. This will guar- 
antee the deliver}- of a film series that's still in production. 


6a Reruns of tv films: The film market is flooded today with 
rerun properties. Many have excellent pulling power, however. 
But it's wise to look closely at ratings cited as "typical," whether 
the show originally ran on a network or in local syndication. Best 
bet: look at season averages for the nation, or for many markets. 


3a Distribution : Film is a fragile thing. In major non-network 
film deals, always check the syndicator's distribution and inspec- 
tion facilities. Stations arc notoriously "rough" on tv film. If 
prints are to be rotated between stations, it's best that they be re- 
turned to a central point for checkups for breaks, bad cutting. 


7b Pricing: In the tv film field, prices vary widely between sim- 
ilar program series and comparable markets. Reruns generally 
cost less than brand-new, first-run shows. Don't use a low price 
as your main guide any more than you'd buy only on the basis of 
a tv rating. Look also at production quality, audience composition. 


4b Scheduling: Non-network lineups for a single advertiser of 
75 stations or more are not uncommon. But, syndicators rarely 
give more than a dozen prints without extra charge. Be sure to 
allow enough staggering of starting dates so this amount of prints 
can be "bicycled" between stations. Extra prints can be costly. 


8a Time contracts: In a multi-market film program deal, check 
closely on your contracts for time with local stations. Are you 
guaranteed a "make-good" in your regular time slot if your show 
is "bumped" for a special telecast? Do yon have the proper rate 
protections? Advice of agency timebuyers can save you much grief. 



2. What are the basic tips in making tv film commercials? 



SOURCE: SPONSOR survey of agencies, commercial producers, syndicators 




la Show talent: If you're making film commercials to be in- 
serted in a multi-market syndicated film program series, check to 
see if star talent from the show is available to make commercials. 
Most film stars are. Costs are leasonable, since shooting is sand- 
wiched into weekly schedule of producing syndicated film shows. 


5a Scene timing: A common mistake in film commercials is to 
jam in too many short scenes with too many copy points. The re- 
verse, leaving a scene on-screen so long it becomes static, also 
weakens impact, makes viewers fidget. There's no easy solution. It's 
best to evolve storyboards in conjunction with veteran producers. 


2a Audio vs. video: A good tv film commercial, many experts 
feel, should be capable of selling through audio portion alone. 
But don't make your commercial merely filmed radio "sell." Right 
balance is achieved when you have a good clear product story to 
tell orally and integrate your selling with proper demonstration. 


6a Demonstration : Most effective film commercials, from a 
sales standpoint, are considered to be those built around smooth, 
sincere product demonstration. But beware of giving "demonstra- 
tor" an overly complicated task. It distracts from his or her 
sales ability even if done right, means expensive retakes if wrong. 


3a Talent fees: Don"t try to be a C. B. De Mille. Union 
charges for actor in commercials come high. Adroit storyboard 
planning can keep number of actors to functional minimum, per- 
haps even reduce human element to shots of hands, stock shots, 
clever vocal "sell." Use of music libraries can cut talent costs. 


7a Lip synchronization: Be sparing with "lip-sync." It means 
expensive processing and lab work. In demonstrations, you'll cut 
costs if you start a scene with lip-sync, then shift to a voice- 
over technique using closeup of hands in action, and then 
finish off with lip-sync. This also lowers your film talent fees. 


4b Special effects :Go easy on the trick opticals. Memorability 
research (by Schwerin et al.) shows that the over-produced film 
commercial, replete with fancy splits, wipes, animation, is often 
pretty to watch, but lacks punch of many simple commercials. 
Effects should be used sparingly. Besides, they are often expensive. 


8a Two-for-one shooting: If your tv campaign calls for both 
one minute announcements and station breaks, you'll save money 
if you plan your shooting carefully. Storyboards should be devel- 
oped so that a 20-second or 30-second segment can be lifted intact 
out of the minute commercial. This avoids extra talent charges. 
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FIRST in the land of 10,000 lakes! 



Seven years ago, KSTP-TV went on the air— 
the first television station in the rich Northwest. 
Since that time, KSTP-TV has added many 
"firsts" to its record — first with maximum power, 
first with color TV — and has maintained leader- 
ship in this Four Billion Dollar market! 

This year, KSTP-TV is breaking all sales rec- 
ords with summer sales reaching new peaks. The 
reasons are simple. Alert advertisers know that 
more than 2y 2 Million people will visit the 



"land of 10,000 lakes" this summer and that they 
will spend nearly 50 Million Dollars here in 
July alone! 

These advertisers also know that KSTP-TV 
has earned a listener loyalty through superior en- 
tertainment, talent, service and showmanship 
that means sales. That's why it's the first buy in 
this important market. 

For further information, contact your nearest 
Petry office or a KSTP-TV representative today. 




MINNEAPOLIS • ST. PAUL Basic NBC Affiliate 

*Tfas AIwtfwed/'/L Leading StltffaC 

EDWAID MTIY « CO., INC. • NATIONAL IEPIESENTATIVIS 
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3. How does tv film audience composition vary? 

SOURCE: "U.S. Pulse Tv," April 1955 

Syndicated shows attract wide range of viewers 



^egmrnts of the tv viewing audience — men, women, teen- 
agers, children — can be pinpointed through the selection 
of the right tjpe of tv film program. 

The chart below, taken from the spot film section of 
the April 1955 "L.S. Pulse Tv" report, itemizes the audi- 
ence composition of all of the well-known tv syndicated 
programs co\ered in the Pulse report. The checkup cov- 
ered 22 major cities. 

Examination of these audience figures will reveal many 
important clues to spot film advertisers. For example, 
they make clear that different types of film shows defi- 
nitely attract different audiences. Westerns, like "Annie 
Oakle\" or "Gene Autry" draw nearly half of their audi- 
ence per 100 viewing homes from small fry; programs 
with a definitely adult appeal, like "Foreign Intrigue" and 
"] Led Three Lives" draw more than 80% of their viewers 



...nups in homes viewing the 



from the ranks of the grow 
shows throughout the U.S. 

'I here are, however, some interesting variations from 
these obvious cases. Women viewers have a surprisingly- 
strong taste for high adventure and police drama. They 
rarely number less than 30% of the viewers of such shows 
as "China Smith." "Mr. District Attorney," "Passport to 
Danger," and "The Whistler"; often, they comprise 50% 
or more of the audience. They also like musical shows. 

Teenagers follow no particular pattern. About 10% 
of recording star Frankie Laine's audience is from the 
teen group, but about the same percentage can be found 
in the audiences to "Racket Squad," "Star Showcase," 
"Waterfront," and "Little Rascals." 

Men only represent about 26% of the "Liberace" audi- 
ence, but soar to 45% of "Inner Sanctum" viewers. 



AUDIENCE 
COMPOSITION 



Syndicated film show: 

Abbott & Costcllo 

All Star Theatre 

Amos 'n' Andy 

Annie Oakley 

Badge 714 ... 

Biff Baker U.S.A. ., 

Boston Blaekie 

Captain Gallant 

Captured 

China Smith 

Cisco Kid 

City Assignment 

City Detective 

Colonel March ... 

Conrad Nagel Theatre ....... 

Corliss Archer ., 

Cowboy G-Men 

Dangerous Assignment 

Death Valley Days 

Dick Tracy 

Douglas Fairbanks Presents. 

Eddie Cantor Show «... 

Ellery Queen 

Facts Forum 

Falcon 

Famous Playhouse 

Favorite Story — 

Flash Gordon 

Florian Zabach 

Follow That Man 

Foreign Intrigue ,. .... 

Frankie Laine 

Gene Autry 

Hans C. Andersen Tales ... 

Heart of the City 

Hopalong Cassidy 

I'm the Law 

I Led Three Lives 






Per 100 


viewing 


homes ■ 




Men 


Women 


Teen 


Children 


Total 


21 


41 


19 


107 


188 


47 


72 


16 


49 


184 


77 


74 


19 


36 


206 


40 


52 


21 


98 


211 


73 


72 


22 


86 


253 


88 


80 


19 


26 


213 


88 


81 


22 


30 


221 


56 


51 


25 


61 


193 


79 


66 


18 


43 


206 


79 


76 


19 


34 


208 


48 


29 


31 


96 


204 


61 


74 


23 


37 


195 


83 


79 


19 


11 


192 


87 


72 


15 


7 


181 


71 


89 


19 


16 


195 


50 


74 


25 


48 


197 


51 


47 


21 


85 


204 


84 


88 


15 


17 


204 


77 


71 


21 


52 


221 


31 


52 


23 


98 


204 


79 


86 


18 


10 


193 


84 


87 


22 


18 


211 


83 


82 


18 


7 


190 


79 


76 


13 


6 


174 


85 


85 


12 


9 


191 


71 


83 


12 


16 


182 


75 


91 


13 


19 


198 


48 


55 


19 


91 


213 


56 


85 


16 


21 


178 


69 


84 


19 


27 


199 


86 


93 


25 


7 


211 


71 


83 


19 


8 


181 


53 


60 


18 


96 


227 


51 


59 


16 


66 


192 


64 


81 


16 


29 


190 


66 


53 


19 


99 


237 


81 


86 


10 


26 


203 


81 


82 


18 


37 


218 



AUDIENCE 
COMPOSITION 



Syndicated film show: 

Inner Sanctum 

Inspector Mark Saber . 
International Police ..... 

Janet Dean R.N 

Jeffrey Jones 

Joe Palooka 

Kit Carson 

Laurel & Hardy 

Liberace 

Life of Riley 

Life with Elizabeth 

Little Rascals , 

Lone Wolf 

Man Behind the Badge 

Mayor of the Town , 

Mr. District Attorney 

Mr. & Mrs. North 

My Hero 

Passport to Danger 

Playhouse , 

Racket Squad 

Ramar of the Jungle .... 

Range Rider 

Secret File U.S.A 

Sherlock Holmes 

Space Ranger 

Star & the Story , 

Star Showcase 

Stories of the Century .. 

Superman 

Terry & the Pirates ....... 

Victory at Sea 

Visitor 

Waterfront 

Where Were You? 

Whistler 

Wild Bill Hickok 






Per 100 


viewing 

* 


homes: 




Men 


Women 


Teen 


Children 


•V 

Total: 


89 


85 


19 


8 


201 


67 


61 


23 


48 


199 


84 


91 


22 


21 


218 


66 


92 


16 


11 


185 


77 


80 


14 


23 


194 


57 


77 


25 


33 


192 


51 


46 


25 


86 


208 


44 


41 


24 


87 


196 


46 


92 


22 


17 


178 


75 


72 


31 


24 


202 


72 


86 


16 


32 


206 


41 


53 


24 


95 


213 


74 


83 


16 


25 


198 


77 


79 


16 


31 


203 


71 


87 


22 


18 


198 


81 


89 


16 


9 


195 


83 


88 


24 


13 


208 


62 


76 


16 


35 


189 


73 


67 


19 


9 


168 


63 


81 


16 


28 


188 


73 


80 


17 


19 


189 


39 


36 


23 


93 


191 


59 


41 


23 


88 


211 


67 


76 


23 


31 


197 


75 


77 


17 


33 


202 


36 


31 


22 


93 


182 


71 


86 


16 


21 


194 


45 


81 


19 


35 


180 


66 


77 


19 


31 


193 


35 


27 


24 


96 


182 


38 


30 


21 


83 


172 


69 


73 


24 


56 


222 


66 


77 


19 


34 


196 


79 


79 


21 


13 


192 


64 


72 


18 


34 


188 


81 


91 


21 


9 


202 


38 


31 


22 


93 


184 



NOTE: Surviving was done In first week of March 1955 
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: i e -of aihffi^hi^i*^^^ where experience plays an im- 



portant part in obtaining the\ies^e^effects. An^iio^is in the film processing laboratory 



At Precision, expert guidance tfwoyr/h each tyhqse ojj the processing operation assures 
producers, cameramen and direct^fm^fiiiest possible results. 

All of which leads to another foifn of direction: West of 5th Avenue on J^Gth Street in New 

\ \ * ** ■ 

York to Precision. That's the rigty. divyptivn for you wherever you are and whatever your 



film processing problem. 

In everything there is one best^^k fUn%pro^essing , it 



's Precision, 




P R £ C I 



FILM 



LAB O RATO R 




IN 



A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
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All These Guild Shows,,, 

READY NOW FOR REGIONAL 
AND NATIONAL SPONSORS 




CONFIDENTIAL FILE 

Paul Coates' crusading behind-the-scenes report on 
America . . . with candid closeups of its people and 
problems. A new and exciting concept in the presen- 
tation of dramatized journalism. It's the show all 
America will soon be talking about. 




"1 




THE GOLDBERGS 

On their 25th anniversary The Goldbergs have 
moved to Haverville, U.S.A. and Molly's having 
the time of her life . . . with new friends, a new 
home, and fresh new adventures. Now, all America 
will love Molly, (the country's greatest saleswoman, 
too!) more than ever. 




GUILD 



460 PARK AVENUE • 



FILMS 



NEW YORK 22. N. Y. ,N CANADA: S. W. CALDWELL. LTD.. TORONTO 

MUrray Hill 8-5365 



It's Here! A National and Regional Spot Plan That 
Combines Program and Time in a Single Package! 



VITAPIX PROVIDES THE TIME ... AND GUILD PROVIDES THE PROGRAMS 




I SPY starring RAYMOND MASSEY 

Distinguished actor, Raymond Massey, brings you 
the true and exciting stories behind history's most 
famous spies. I SPY sets a new trend for impact in 
mystery, intrigue and adventure. 




INA RAY HUTTON SHOW 

The first truly original musical personality to come 
along in years . , . and GUILD has surrounded this 
vivacious bundle of talent with top guest stars, A 
show that literally sparkles with glamour and gaiety 
...music and mirth. Nothing like it on TV! 




THEl VITAPIX t STATIONS 



KGXC-TV Amarillo, Texas 
wsb-tv Atlanta, Georgia 
wruw-tv Augusta, Georgia 
w mar-tv Baltimore, Md. 
WABT Birmingham, Ala. 
wb/.-tv Boston, Mass. 
wcr-tv Buffalo, K, Y. 
wmt-tv Cedar Rapids, la. 
wbtv Charlotte, N. C. 
vvgn-T\" Chicago, 111. 
WKRC-TV Cincinnati, Ohio 
wx el-tv Cleveland, Ohio 
wdak-tv Columbus, Ga. 
wbns-tv Columbus, Ohio 
wiiio-tv Dayton, Ohio 
KLZ-TV Denver, Colo. 
wwj-tv Detroit, Mich. 
wgbs-TV Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
KFJZ-TV Ft. Worth, Tex. 
wmbv-tv Marinette-Green Bay, 
WFMY-TV Greensboro, N.C. 
WFBC-TV Greenville, S. C. 
kprc-tv Houston, Texas 
KTVH Hutchinson, Kan. 
wfbm-tv Indianapolis, Ind. 
wkzo-tv Kalamazoo, Mich. 
kcmo-tv Kansas City, Mo. 
WCAL-TV Lancaster, Pa. 
KOLN-TV Lincoln, Neb. 



KTLA-TV 
KDUB-TV 
WMCT 
KSTP-TV 
WSM-TV 
WKHC-TV 
WDSU-TV 
WTAR-TV 
WKY-TV 
WO\V-T\' 
KP I JO-TV 
WPTZ 
KDKA-TV 
WGAN'-TV 
KOIN'-TV 
W JAR-TV 
WSLS-TV 
WHAM -TV 
WHBF-TV 
Wis KWK-TV 
KSL-TV 
WOAI-TV 
KRON'-TV 
KINC-TV 
WH EN -TV 
WSPD-TV 
KVOO-TV 
KWFT-T\' 
WILK-TV 



Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis, Tcnn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
Rock Island, 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 



VITAPIX provides desirable time periods in all 
markets selected ... on stations with proved audi- 
ence leadership. Single billing ... single proof of 
performance . . . maximum flexibility. To see how 
V ITAPIX-GUILD coordinated facilities can serve 
you — contact GUILD FILMS today! 



VITAPIX CORPORATION 

460 PARK AVENUE ■ NEW YORK 22. N. Y. • PLoto 8-3013 



4. How do you convert minutes to footage (and vice versa) ? 



SOURCE: Screen Gems, May 1955 



Admen often face the troublesome task of figuring out 
what, exactly, is the running time of so-and-so feet of 16 
or 35 mm. commercial footage. Just as often, the reverse 
problem, of determining how many feet of film are in a 
20-sccond announcement or a full-length film program, 
pops up at agency tv departments. 

A handy solution appears below in the form of a chart 
de\ eloped by Screen Gems' Peter Kcane, the Columbia 
Pictures subsidiary's top technical man. It's based on the 
standard rates of film travel in tv projectors. 

It works like this: To convert odd lengths of 35 or 16 
mm» footage into running time, accurate to within a third 
of a second, break the total film length down into the 
basic lengths shown in the tables (first thousands of feet, 
then hundreds, then multiples of ten, then single feet) and 
then look up the running time for each segment. Then, 
you merely add them up for the correct answer. 



The process is reversed to convert time into footage. You 
add up the footage counts for the nearest number of whole 
minutes, then seconds, you're working with. 

Here's an example: Suppose you have a 16 mm. film 
reel that's 522 feet long. What's the running time? Well, 
360 feet is 10 minutes. And, 144 feet is four minutes. 
And, 18 feet is 30 seconds. Answer: 522 feet of 16 mm, 
film is a program that is 14:30 long. 

Here's another: Suppose you have to have a 35 mm. 
film commercial that runs a minute and a half. How many 
feet is that? Well, 100 feet runs a little more than a min- 
ute. And, 30 feet will run exactly 20 seconds. The differ- 
ence of three and one-third seconds, will be matched with 
a five-foot length. Answer: 135 feet of 35 mm. film runs 
1:30. 

Screen Gems even has a slide rule versiom It's avail- 
able to tv admen, film editors without charge. 



FOOTAGE TO TIME FOOTAGE TO TIME 
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COPYRIGHT 1955 



TIMETtTFOOTAGE In 35mm. . . * * in 16mm 
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00 


.00 


1800 


0 


720 


0 


| 30 


00 


;oo 


2700 


0 


1080 


0 


SCREEN GEMS, 
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According to ARB (March, 1955) 

96% of the viewers in Austin, 
Texas, watch KTBC- 
TV more than 3 times 
per week. 

75% of the viewers in Waco 
Texas, watch KANG- 
TV more than 3 times 
per week. 

85% of the viewers in Temple, 
Texas, watch KTBC- 
TV, Austin, more than 
3 times per week. 



KTBC-TV 



Channel 7 • 245,000 Watts 
Austin, Texas 
CBS-NBC-ABC-DUMONT 



You gel thil extra 
coverage in Central 
Texa, f REE 



AUSTIN* 




When you buy 

KANG-TV* 

waco. n»*s 



KTBC-TV* 

AUSTIN. TfXAS 



'National Representatives 

PAUL H. RAYMER 
COMPANY, INC. 



. THE TOP 
NETWORKS __ _ — - 

„,•„„ KANG-TV 

Channel 34 • 18,600 Watts 
PROGRAMS Waco, Texas 

CBS • ABC 

soon 314|#Uf 

MAXIMUM OHJI\Wf 




taSPabout - 

/&t4e#cc£%t: POWER* 




In Nashville, if you listen, you'll hear a steady "rapping" .«* 
it's advertisers, knocking on our door to buy time on WLAC radio's TOP 
daytime personality shows! Yes . . . our "Old but New" personality 
programs are getting results! 

Why? Because they are up-to-date . . . because their shows 
are well-rounded ... . . because they are beamed to specific audiences! 
WLAC-RADIO'S personalities are getting the best results ever! 
• You want to sell the Nashville market? Buy WiAC-RADIO Personalities! 




BROADCAST! NC SERVICE OF LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF TENNESSEE 



7&utio 



REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ ACENCY 



Reading from left to right: BILL JOHNSON, with Time for Everybody." "7 to 7:50 a,m„ Daily; 
MARY MANNING, with "Woman's World." 8:1 5 to 9 a.m. Daily; 

AUDREY HOLMES, with "Lady of the House," 10:30 to II a.m. and 2:50 to 3:15 p.m. Daily; 
BILL "HOSS" ALLEN with "Today's Top Five," 4 to 5 p.m. Daily 
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SPOT 

Buying strategy is shifting with more advertisers interested in after- 
noon and evening time. Timehuyers today feel spot radio can be 
better buy than at any previous time if it's bought creatively and 
without prejudice (^ee quotes herein). Coverage starts pa<£c 154 



NETWORK 

'"Strip" network advertisers now outnumber regular program advertisers 
more than two-to-one as advertisers shoot for big cumulative audiences. 
Buying patterns offer maximum flexibility* with multiple insertion- 
easy to buy on all nets. Network coverage start- pajre 170 




SPOT RADIO 



• Spot radio's steady billings growth over the years of tv's rise will 
continue. Advertisers won't be spending as much per announcement but 
saturation frequencies plus use of the medium by completely new accounts 
will mean greater over-all spending in national spot than ever before 

• Concept that it's more important to pinpoint the type of people 
who buy your product than it is to get a high mass rating wiLI grow 

• A big upsurge in use of spot radio will follow regular publication of 
figures on spending in the medium by individual advertisers., (For first 
published list of dollar expenditures in spot by major clients as com- 
piled by SPONSOR see page 49.) Some form of industry dollar spend- 
ing list, like those of other major media (PIB, etc.) is inevitable 

• You may not recognize radio programing two or three years hence. 
It will shoot for excitement with fullest exploitation of tape news and 
feaure techniques designed to get the community talking about radio 



Buying trends 

Q. What trends characterize 
spot radio in fall 1955? 

A. One of the most significant 
changes this year is the revaluation 
of periods other than over-crowded 
earlv-morniiigs. Several factors have 
contributed to the trend toward buying 
day and nighttime radio: 

1. Readjusted rate structures, in 
many cases eliminating Class "A" 
prices, have made nighttime radio more 
attractive. 

2. Advertisers and agencies have 
learned to look at audiences delivered 
in relation to cost and availability, 
rather than merely in terms of tv 
competition. 

3. Early-morning radio did such a 
fine job for advertisers that they 
looked radio over again whenever 
early-morning was scarce. 

Here is some of recent client activity 
that characterizes the trend away from 
morning-only radio: 

Regular Maxwell House Coffee, 
through Benton & Bowles, used to buy 
mornings only, is now moving into 
afternoons as well. In this instance, 
reps sold them on the idea. 



Pall Mall used to have a "no radio 
after 9:00 a.m." ruling. About three 
months ago the cigarette firm, via 
SSCB, bought evening radio schedules 
in virtually every major market. Its 
reasoning: Nielsen figures proved that 
the buy gave an excellent cost-per- 
1.000. Said Walter Bowe, timebuyer 
for Pall Mall: "Of course, we're just 
moving in a limited way r . It's not a 
wholesale return to nighttime radio, 
but a return nonetheless." 

Herbert Tareytons use pretty much 
a round-the-clock schedule from 6:00 
a.m. to 11 :00 p.m. 

Sunoco, through Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
which bought mornings primarily last 
year, now buys 4:30-7:00 p.m. Says 
the agency: "If we wanted to stay in 
radio, we had to reexplore afternoons 
and evenings to get the schedules we 
wanted." 

Lever Brothers' Surf, through BBDO, 
is exploring local personalities on 
radio throughout the day for its fall 
campaign. 

Pal Blades, also via BBDO, has 
turned to news and sports adjacencies 
during late afternoon, is moving into 
several markets with 5:00-8:00 p.m. 
schedules, rather than last years' 
morning-only announcements. 



Beyond the exploration of other than 
7:00-9:00 a.m. periods, there's a 
definite reevaluation of eveningtime 
listening. Such research as a Pulse 
Study made for RAB in December 
1953 is gradually gaining attention in 
client offices. That particular study 
showed that 85/f of all businessmen 
are regular radio listeners, and in this 
proportion throughout the day: morn- 
ings, before work — 58% listen regu- 
larly; mornings and afternoons at 
work — 17*^ listen regularly; evenings, 
after work — 58% listen regularly; at 
hedtime — 23% listen regularlv. It's 
significant that evening and early- 
morning listening are on a par. 



Q How do timebuyers look at 
spot radio in 1955? 

A. Mediamen at the top radio-tv 
agencies feel that spot radio today can 
be a better buy than it's ever been, if 
it is bought creatively and without 
prejudice. They point out that the 
rate structures have generally been 
adjusted and that changes in program- 
ing and in selling radio have made 
spot radio more attractive in 1955. 

Here are some typical comments 
from timebuyers at major agencies; 
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Dancer- Fitzgerald-Sample — "Satura- 
tion liujs are continuing, in fuel, we re 
generally buying more frequency tins 
)car than la>t, all other factors being 
equal. My definition of saturation is 
to reach a high (70-<->0 r ,' ) of the 
people at least three or four times a 
week. In a one-station market this 
might he achieved with 1.1 auuonine- 
nient.s weekh." 

This agency is the largest U.S. radio 
agency, with $!<> million in radio 
hillings in 1954. 

Scheideler, Meek \ Werner *'Karl\ 
morning and 5:00-7:00 p.m. are still 
the most popular limes, hut people are 
finding evening more desirahle hecause 
of rate adjustments. Minutes are more 
popular than anything, and not as 
tough to get now as in days when 
more shows were commercial." 

Big radio spenders within this 
agency are: Manhattan Soap Co.. Ster- 
ling Salt, Mueller's Macaroni. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather — ''The 
pressure for early-morning time has 
let of! a hit, hecause agencies find they 
can make up for lower ratings of day- 
time radio through cost and frequency 
and that it pays out for women's 
products in terms of pinpointing an 
audience. We have no formula for 
saturations, hut we feel that 10 to 15 
announcements a week won't do a thing 
today. We figure 50% of the people in 
a market as an approximate objective 
and with 2.0 rated spots it might take 
70 a week to get 40%, plus maybe 
another 50 announcements a week to 
get the other 10%." 

Benton & Bowles — "Radio availabil- 
ities arc tighter this fall than last, 
hecause people are coming hack into 
the medium. Some of the so-called 
prime evening limes are popular again 
because of rate reductions and because 
advertisers are finding out that there 
are tv markets where people do listen 
to radio during the evening." 

J. Waller Thompson — "We generally 
buy early-morning and earlv-evcning 
for men's products, daytime for 
women's. The situation hasn't changed 
materially since last vear, except that 
rates hare fallen in line. New develop- 
ments may, however, result from the 
effect of Monitor on weekend radio 
and upon the programing structure all 
told/' 

Biow-Beirn-Toigo — "It is our firm 



HOW BUYERS VIEW FALL SPOT RADIO 




cuff nor WAY 

DancerFitzgeraUl-Samplc, N. Y. 

"This fall spot radio frequency 
will he up in general. I he old 
ways of hu)ing spot radio on 
a five- or six-a-week basis 
have virtually disappeared 
except in isolated instances. 



Ai\\ J A:\OWICZ 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, X. Y. 

"Saturation radio means different 
things to different clients. However, 
it may be possible to reach 40 r < of an 
available audience with 50 announce- 
ments weekly, but it might take 30 
more announcements to get 10*~r more. " 



Al'IMEY WILLI. IMS 

Hi inhrrhnjj iK: It illiams, \. Orbnns 

"In order to co\<t a market well with 
radio, a Inner is hiM off 1>\ spread, 
ing his *«hedule over all the Nation* 
in the market, rather than throwing the 
full saturation schedule into one." 




Alii III R FARDOLL 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Xcw York 

"Among the overlooked buys in radio 
is weekend radio. The trend toward 
examining daytime, rather than early- 
morning only during the week i« 
well underwav. hut weekend radio 
-till has to come into its own. ' 
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belief (with the qualification that this 
is more applicable to large market 
areas) that for many products radio 
presents man)' more advantages as a 
selling instrument than television. Be- 
sides the obvious cost advantage which 
allows high radio saturation, there 
are merchandising and efficiency ad- 
vantages. But more important are the 
following facts underscored by a re- 
cent Politz survey: (1) in tv areas 
during an average winter day two out 
of three adults listen to radio. (2) By 
the time people go to bed, radio had 
leached no less than 65 out of every 
100 people in tv areas. I 3 I By the end 
of seven days it has reached 88 out 
of every 100. Is it surprising that 
many advertisers are placing large 
portions of their budgets in radio?" 

(The Politz study referred to above 
was conducted for three stations rep- 
resented by Henry I. Christal Co. — 
WGY, Schenectady; WHAS, Louis- 
ville; WJR, Detroit.) 

Programing 



Q. Are there major programing 
changes underway? 

A. During the past year, many sta- 
tions have done a real job of revamp- 
ing and changing their programing 
structure. There's a bigger attempt 
being made to take advantage of 
radio's immediacy through greater use 
of on-the-spot coverage. Many stations 
are no longer satisfied with merely 
programing music and news, but have 
been adding mobile news units to 
attract listeners, create excitement. 

Aubrey Williams, of Brinkerhoff and 
Williams, New Orleans, makes these 
comments about one multi-station 
market, New Orleans: "We have seven 
independent stations and two network 
affiliates. Well, four of the indies 
program just news and music. Then 
some stations tried to attract people 
with such gimmicks as Lucky Buck 
contests, and so forth. But there's 
only so far you can go with that type 
of thing, and finally they attacked the 
programing structure, added mobile 
news units and gave their station a 
flavor of being right there and in the 
swing." (Williams headed up radio 
and tv buying for many years at Fitz- 
gerald agency, New Orleans, before 
Brinkerhoff and Williams was organ- 
ized earlier this year.) 

This move out of the studios in most 
markets preceded NBC Radio's Moni- 



tor, but agencymen around the country 
feel that Monitor will probably acceler- 
ate the revamping of programing 
structures that's been getting under- 
way in a major manner this year. 

Selling trends 



Q. What's different now about 
spot radio selling? 

A. There's been a gradual de-empha- 
sis on the use of ratings with far more 
qualitative information available and 
in use than at any time previously. 
While the conventional sales pattern 
of individual station sale by represen- 
tatives remains basic, there have been 
several instances of new approaches to 
spot selling of large station combina- 
tions. 

Quality Radio Group, for example, 
offers nighttime and weekend programs 
on its approximately three dozen affil- 
iates covering an estimated 90% of 
U.S. homes. QRG was organized last 
fall as a cooperative tape programing 
group. Its president is Ward Quaal 
of Crosley Broadcasting Corp.; execu- 
tive \ .p. is William B. Ryan, formerly 
president of BAB (now RaB). 

Two representative organizations 
which have group sales plans are John 
Blair and Co. and CBS Spot Sales. 

The Blair plan is called National 
Saturation Group (NATSAT) and pro- 
vides extra discounts for advertisers 
buying all of the Blair-represented sta- 
tions as a group. 

CBS Radio Spot Sales calls its sales 
approach Group Buying Plan. It's set 
up to offer discounts which increase 
with the number of CBS Radio Spot 
Sales stations purchased at night. 

Research 



Q. What characterizes radio re- 
search, 1955? 

A. Radio research today mirrors the 
current spot radio philosophy of both 
sellers and buyers. It emphasizes fig- 
ures which go beyond the per-an- 
nouncement or per-program audience. 

Pulse, for example, in December 
1954 began making cumulative audi- 
ence studies in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Today Pulse 
has measured cumulative audience in 
22 markets. Done by quarter hours 
during three periods of the day — 



morning, afternoon, evening — the stud- 
ies show cumulative audiences through- 
out the day or on a weekly basis. 

The new Nielsen Station Index em- 
phasizes qualitative data, including 
four-week cumulative audience; fre- 
quency of listening; audience compo- 
sition. 

NSI (covering both radio and tele- 
vision) has prepared reports on 11 
markets to date, expects to add mar- 
kets at the rate of two a month. It 
expects to he measuring 30 markets 
by the end of 1955 and the 50 top 
markets by the end of 1956. 

NSI introduces a new measurement 
technique into radio and tv measure- 
ment — the use of diaries combined 
with a mechanical reminder and mea- 
suring device. 



JVegro radio 



Q. Is the Negro radio market 
still growing? 

A. From all reports — definitely yes. 
The uptrend in Negro radio which 
SPONSOR reported last fall in its Negro 
Section (20 September 1954 issue), 
has continued in high gear. 

There has been an increase in sta- 
tions adding Negro programing to 
their schedules or expanding this type 
of programing. Last fall sponsor 
estimated that about 400 radio stations 
were airing Negro-appeal shows based 
on stations reporting to the 1954 
Program Guide) ; currently, sponsor's 
Buyers' Guide lists the number of 
radio stations programing at least 
partially for the local Negro audience 
as 596. 

Q. How can advertisers best sell 
to Negroes via radio? 

A. Don't use high-pressure selling; 
factual, "reason why" approach brings 
best results. Let Negro performers or 
announcers deliver your message in 
their own style. Never produce com- 
mercials in a synthetic "Negro speech;" 
let the station rewrite your copy, or 
simply furnish a fact sheet. Don't 
expect short-term miracles from Negro 
radio; consistency wins here just as 
it does in other kinds of radio. Though 
music shows — from blues to jazz — get 
a big audience, the gospel programs 
and homemaking shows reach more 
Negro women. 
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Averages, 
schmaverages, 



It's the rating 



get 



that counts 



It won't help yon if the a\ rrage gn> in \onr outfit'- a 
sergeant . . . it*> I lie rxil 1 1 iji yon*\e got that <-«>n lit in radio 
cniubleully good sfiorijir rulings arc availahh- to ) Of 
on KHJ Los Angeles and KFKC San Kranei-<<j. 
Compare them with specific ratings . . . not im-ragr- 
offered on other .station-. 

Compare the low, low -ingle da)-or-night rate-, 
completeness of coverage and inten-it} of penetration of 
these key Don Lee station.- with any other -tation- or, 
for that matter, any other media. 

Why he a yard hird when the low eo-t per thon-and 
(lower than any other media J will make your sale- dollar 
go farther — work harder — in two of the nation's riche-l 
markets ... with program.-, participation* or spots 
on KHJ Los Angeles and KFRC San Francisco. 




O 0 . 

Represented Nationally 

by H - R REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 



o* 3 



°ON LEE 

RADIO 



fan 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FIVE MOST POPULA 



ALL ON WBZ+WBZA 




Bob 
Rissling 

Melody Manor 

10:15-10:45 AM 
Monday thru Friday 



WBZ+WBZA 





5:00-6:00 PM 
Monday through Saturday 



WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 



RADIO 

WBZ + WBZA— BOSTON 
KYW— PHILADELPHIA 
KDKA — PITTSBURGH 
WOWO— FORT WAYNE 
KEX— PORTLAND 



TELEVISION 

BOSTON — WBZ -TV 
PHILADELPHIA— WPTZ 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA -TV 
SAN FRANCISCO — KPIX 



KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY InC 

All other wbc stations represented by free a Peters 



DIO PERSONALITIES 




;ARl de SUZE 

6:30-9:30 AM 
Monday thru Saturday 

WBZ + WBZA 



ore New England homes listen to each of these WBZ + WBZA person- 
ifies than to any local or network radio program on any other Boston 
Intion.* 

Iie imaginative showmanship and station promotion that won the 1955 
iriety Showmanship Award for WBZ + WBZA resulted in more New 
lgland homes tuning to WBZ + WBZA programs and personalities 
Itween the hours of 6 A.M. and midnight than to any other Boston 
idio station. f 

[ WBZ + WBZA is an undisputed FIRST in New England radio. FIRST 
1 coverage, FIRST in total audience and FIRST in the popularity of 
i'. personalities. 

I Let WBZ + WBZA's popular personalities sell for you. Call Bill William- 
fn, WBZ + WBZA Sales Manager, ALgonquin 4-5670; or Eldon Campbell, 
^BC National Sales Manager, at MUrray Hill 7-0808, New York. 

v. v« hour total cumulative audience April Nielsen Station Index t April Nielsen Station Index 



Spot radio 



Program, sales services 



Q. Is there anything new among 
radio program and sales services? 

A. The radio program and sales 
services have been coming up with new 
schemes for selling radio and keep 
providing stations with new programs, 
new jingles, new sales aids. World 
Broadcasting, RCA Thesaurus and 
Lang-Worth all report new efforts 
toward sparking radio business, pres- 
tige and enthusiasm. 

World is currently involved in its 
biggest radio promotional effort to 
date. Its "Radio's Big Little Man" 
campaign which will get underway 
this fall represents an aggregate invest- 
ment of $1,500,000. Since announcing 
this plan at the NARTB convention, 
World reports that 54 new stations 
have joined its roster (of over 1,000 
stations) . 

The promotion is designed to turn 
a big spotlight on radio, to give radio 
stations something exciting with which 
to call attention to themselves. It 
revolves around a national contest to 
name Radio's Big Little Man (visually 
represented with the face of a baby 
and the body of a strong man flexing 
his muscles). Stations will conduct 
the contest in their areas. World will 
supply them with extensive promo- 
tional and merchandising material 
(via an expanded field staff) to help 
in the ballyhoo and to aid tie-ins with 
advertisers. Prizes feature "dream 
trips" to Paris, the Virgin Islands, 
Bermuda, in addition to hosts of other 
awards. 

The Big Little Man is being used 
now as a symbol of radio by World 
stations. 

This is the type of promotion no 
station alone can do, says World, and 
the stations are quite excited about it. 
Advertisers tying in with it are prac- 
tically guaranteed upped store traffic 
and sales volume. 

In June, World released to its sta- 
tions a package of Radio Public Pro- 
motion Songs — sixteen 20-second 
musical transcriptions calling atten- 
tion to the services radio offers every 
day — news, sports, weather, time, 
music, mystery shows, other programs 
and services people tend to take for 
granted. Stations report people are 
already humming the catchy tunes. 

Pierre Weis, general manager of 
World, states his belief that, "Radio 
will go forward if the industry is 
willing to invest in its future unlimited 






Buy any 2 of these stations and get a JJ% disc 



» and best of all « 



Buy any 3 or 4 of these stations and get a 




WW LWCOL 



WXZE 



DAYTON 



COLUMBUS 



SPRINGFI 
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buy Air Trails Network Stations write, wire or phone collect: 



Any 

H-R Representatives 
Office 

New York • Chicogo 
Los Angeles * San Francisco 



Pat Williams 
gTTB WING 

121 N Main St. 
Dayton, Ohio • Hemlock 3773 



=7S 



WCMI 



JLTN 



(tSHUNO • HUX1INGT0H • IRONTOM 



rails Network 



pruMli. I Tu* nine • uiiu- for a 

1 1-\ iilulinii in tadro ami World lnii ilr- 
i idrd to light the fu-e." 

H(.'\ 'llie-auru- report-, via A U. 
Haiuhrouk, manager of Uii orded 

Program .-crv i< e>, ih.it it i-, putting 
more sires- on -filing aid* to -unions 
than cut before, harh in April, it 
launched it- fir-l full-vnlc local radio 
promotion plan. Ha-cd on the tlieuic 
'">hop at the More with the Mike on 
the Door," it enables radio -tation- to 
offer sponsor- an integrated advertis- 
ing, promotion and merchandising 
program to help stimulate bu-inc--. 
Sponsors are supplied with plentiful 
lie-in material, including an e)c-catch- 
iiig red-and-gold dceal showing a radio 
in ike to put on their door or window 
identifying tliem as a bii«ine«- offer- 
ing "quality, value and service." 'Hie 
"Shop at the Store ' dojian is plugged 
on the air by big name stars, remind- 
ing listeners to look for that eirihlem 
when they shop. 

Ahout a mouth after tin- plan was 
launched, an estimated 37,.i00 store* 
were displaying the cinlilem and the 
promotion is still going strong, sa\s 
RCA. 

Thesaurus is celebrating its 20lh 
anniversary this year. To mark the 
occasion, it has introduced seven new 
program features this year, several of 
them departures from the primarily- 
music show s Thesaurus has emphasized 
in the past. Three are fully-recorded 
programs: The Gruntland Rice Story; 
The frank Luiher Fun Shoir, and 
Great Days We Honor, a series for 
broadcast on religious and patriotic 
holiday Do-lt-) ourselj is a quarter 
hour series designed to help stations 
cash in on that $6 billion field. Week- 
end Shoppers Special is designed for 
participating advertisers who want to 
hit the week-end shopper: /'resenting 
the Statesman Quartet features gospel 
singing: Concert in the far!: runs the 
gamut of concert inu-ic. 

Lang-Worth indicates a general up- 
beat in bu-iness. C. O. Langlnis. pre-i- 
dent of Lang-Worth, -tales that sta- 
tions report enthu-ra-lie ao eplance by 
local advertiser- of that company's 
new copyrighted customized commer- 
cial :-ervice. Their affiliate* secured 
over S3.00d.000 in new local business 
during V)S I through the use of Lang- 
Worth commercial features, indicates 
Langlois. One 2-iO-watt station, he 
says, reported that their new selling 
service had been responsible for 
$33,000 in new bu-iness. 
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Irani scribed shows 



Q. What's new id the trart- 
, scribed radio program field? 

A. According to the transcription 
firms, their shows are being welcomed 
by more stations and advertisers than 
ever before. The Frederic \V. Ziv Co. 
I reports program sales have reached a 
] new high this year, are currently in 
! 800 markets in the U.S. and Canada, 
according to Alvin E. Unger,, v. p. 
charge sales. RCA Recorded Program 
Services notes continuing activity in 
| sales of its 24 show series, especially 
1 its soap operas (Dr. Paul, Aunt Mary, 
'■ Betty and Bob) ; just recently, for in- 
stance, RCA sold all three of them to 
the entire Columbia Pacific Radio Net- 
work, a group of 23 stations. Harry 
S. Goodman reports volume in pro- 
grams sold up around 40% since last 
year and large program package sales 
to stations. 

Ziv this year enlarged its field sales 
force to increase merchandising help 
to advertisers and show them how ra- 
dio can help them make money. Unger 
points to a continuation of the trend 
toward sale of complete programs to 
advertisers rather than participations. 

Heading Ziv's sales list are The 
Eddie Cantor Show, launched last fall, 
Mr. District Attorney, I Was a Com- 
munist for the FBI, Cisco Kid, Boston 
Blackie, Philo V ance. A new show is 
in the works for the fall. 

Grocery chains and independents, 
food products, banks, automotive cli- 
ents, appliance distributors are promi- 
1 nent among transcribed show spon- 
sors. 

"Very bullish" is the way Everett 
] Goodman, v.p. in charge of sales for 
Goodman, says he feels about radio, 
and tells why: "We are finding that 
many stations we approach are com- 
j pletely sold out in time. One station 
sales manager I met at the NARTB 
convention told me business is so good 
that they have a waiting list and were 
going to raise their rates 25%. And 
I sure enough, they did!" 

Farm radio 



Q. How import-ant is radio ♦# 
I the farmer? 

A. Farm families tune in radio more 
frequently than the average U.S. fami- 
ly, both day and night, according to 
recent surveys. They spend 24% more 
I hours per day with radio than do peo- 
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pie in urban area* ( \. C. \i»Lcn, WW 
\liin li-April I U54 ( . 1'armeT*" program 
preferences tun to new* and market 
reports, musical shows < c<jn-< iiill\ folk 
musie), religious programs. 

Tlir Huyrr.s' Guide notes lliiit 70' \ 
of till" stations listed schedule some 
farm programing each week- a whop- 
ping 1,531 stations. Of these, f>79 pro- 
gram five or more hours |ier week to 
the form audience. 

Farm households, of which there 
are nhout 5 1 o million, comprise nearly 
13' i of all households in the eountn. 
About 9'5'o of these homes have one 
or more radios; more than 75' J are 
multiple-set homes. (For farther facts 
on the farm market, see Sl'ONSOU's 
Farm Kadio-TV Section. 1 November 
1 95-1 issue.) 



Q. How can radio advertisers 
best sell to farmers? 

A. Veteran radio-tv farm directors 
give the following tips to advertisers: 
He consistent — farmers are not im- 
pulse buyers, must be cultivated. Stud) 
the farmer's needs, stress '"use" value 
of goods. Don't "slick up" your mes- 
sage, preferably let talent ad lib from 
fact sheets. Tie in dealers. l T se testi- 
monials, if possible recorded comments 
from farmers or farm wives about 
your product. Keep selling in step with 
changes in farm market, avoid "na- 
tional" pitch. 



Folk music 



Q. How large a following does 
folk music programing have? 

A. Large enough to warrant being 
regularly scheduled on nearly 1.700 
radio stations (representing 77^ of 
all respondents to sponsor's 1955 
Huyers' Guide to Station Programing I : 
and 39-{> of these stations program 20 
hours or more of folk musie. 

The appeal of folk music ( sometimes 
called Western or hillbilly) continues 
strong and will probably never wane 
because it is an expression of a basic 
spirit, opines one veteran Midwest 
broadcaster. It is not contrived, 
rather springs from a friendly and 
informal wa\ of living. Says he: "You 
can t do a square dance in full dress 
evening clothes." 

Which may explain why folk musie 
is most popular where evening elothe? 
are worn least: in the South. Mid- 
west and Far West. Three stations told 



iorning, Noon and Nightime, too ! 



All 



the Whole Day Through is . 



To 









£3 



EARLY: 

More lhan half of Syracuse's vast industrial work- 
er population rocs to work before 7:30. From sign- 
on until he talks them righr to their factory bench, 
Ed Kaish is selling them his sponsors' goods and 
services. 



MORNING: 

. . . and at that point, Denny Sullivan takes over 
to entertain and keep time for the Syracuse which 
is up to get breakfast, go to work, go to school, or 
do the dishes . . . it's nor just habit that they buy 
the products he recommends. No! He sells 'em. 



AFTERNOON: 

Names make news and friends. Bill Thorpe uses 
names, and clubs; births and special events; public 
interests; and he laces them with Syracuse's favor- 
ite afternoon music. That's why people listen. 
That's when he sells them his sponsor's favorite 
products. 



NIGHT: 

Hob lvcs builds coithdcmc wiitt good" music; has 
IS veais of "radio know-bow" . . ■ with 8 of those 
leais as ao eunnm; announce! on WJ-Rl.. His 
velvet lipped \<>iie helps make buving plans for 
lliis tiusv area tbioiigboul the week. 



You Can Buy Them in Combination 




contact 

FREE & PETERS 

for details 

★ If 'FBL has been 
Syracuse's 
S umber One 
radio station 
since 1922 
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DOUBLE 
YOUR QUAD-CITY 
COVERAGE 

K'ilh 

KSTT 

The Qiwd-Cities (Daven- 
port, Iowa; Rock Island, 
Mo line. East Moline, Il- 
linois) represent only 
half the Quad-City trad- 
ing area. KSTT covers 
both the metropolitan 
area and the entire 14 
county t r a d i n g area. 
Davenport retail stores 
buy KSTT an hour ev- 
ery day to promote shop- 
ping outside the Quad- 
Cities, proof that KSTT 
is the choice for both 
halves of the Quad-City 
area. Your Walker rep- 
resentative has all the 
impressive story. 

KSTT 

Davenport, Iowa 

1 1 70 Kc 

Represented by 
The Walker Company 



Buyers' Guide they program nothing 
hut folk music: KXLA, Pasadena; 
WCMS, Norfolk; WFPA, Fort Payne, 
Ala. Many others reported heavv 
folk schedules of 40 to 60 hours a 
week. (For a detailed roundup of this 
type of programing — stations, audi- 
ences, costs, sponsors — see "Why 
sponsors hate to leave the barn dance," 
sponsor, 3 May 1954, page 42.) 

A long list of both consumer and 
fann-product sponsors swing along 
with folk shows. The roster includes 
names like Miles Labs, Bristol-Myers, 
Phillips Petroleum, d-Con insecticide, 
R. J. Reynolds, Kingan Meats, Warren 
Paints, St. Joseph's Aspirin, Holmes 
Bread. 



Foreign language 

Q. How extensive is foreign- 
language radio? 

A. It is possible to tune broadcasts 
on U.S. radio stations in-38 different 
languages, according to sponsor's 1955 
Buyers' Guide; 369 stations program 
for one or more foreign-speaking seg- 
ments in their communities (this does 
not include most Mexican-Spanish sta- 
tions, dealt with separately below). 




One interesting trend noted is that 
stations, to keep up with the increasing 
Americanization of foreigners, now 
frequently divide their foreign-language 
programs into two categories: one 
entirely in that language to appeal to 
the foreign-born and naturalized; the 
other largely in English for the more 
integrated listeners but with the flavor 
and spirit of that foreign segment, 

Q. Where are the major foreign 
markets? 

A. The older urban manufacturing 
centers are still the chief foreign mar- 
kets. Some idea of where the greatest 
concentrations of foreign-speaking 
peoples are can be had from this run- 
down of the states leading in number 
of stations with foreign programing: 
Xew York. 36 stations; Pennsylvania, 
35; California. 32: Massachusetts, 25; 
Ohio. 18; Michigan, 1,6; Wisconsin, 
16; Connecticut, 14. 

Mexican-American 



Q. What is the Mexican-Ameri- 
can market? 

A. The Mexican-American market is 
made up of some three million Spanish 
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speaking pcuplr liviny in the South- 
west l T .S. in Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado. 
The) tire n [M>ruiaiiei)t population en- 
gaged in ahout as wide a variety of 
occupations as other segments of the 
population in that area: They are 
farmers, factor) -workers, sales clerks, 
storekeepers, am\ also doctors, lawyers 
and teachers. The "wet hacks" or 
migrant farmers who seasonally cross 
the horder from Mexico when there is 
work for them and then go back, are 
not included in the three million total. 

This Spanish-speaking market is one 
of two in the l T .S. The other is made 
up of the Puerto Uicans who have heen 
flocking into the country ami who are 
concentrated in New York Cit\. They, 
too, comprise a live and 
market. 



Q. Is the Mexican - American 
market a new one? 

A. Since Spanish-speaking peoples 
ha\c heeii living in the Southwest U.S. 
for at least 300 \ears. they do not 
exactly comprise a "new" market. 
However. ven little cITort was made 
to cultivate this market hv air adver- 
tisers till about five \ears ago. Pioneer 
was Harlan G. Oakes. a radio rep on 
the We*! Coast who saw untapped pos- 
sibilities in the market and launched a 
promotional and sales effort in 1950. 
Since then two rep organizations have 
come into existence devoted entirely 
to Spanish radio— Richard O'Conncll 
Inc. and National Time Sales. 



Q. Has interest in the Mexican- 
American market been growing? 

A. It s been snowballing, according 
to bollr Richard O'Conncll and Na- 
tional Time Sales' sales manager. 
Arthur Gordon, who sa\s: "Business 
is definitely up! More and more new 
accounts are coming in and many old 
accounts are expanding. The prospects 
are terrific! ' 

Since last jear. O'Connell has or- 
ganized the 10 Spanish-language sta- 
tions he represents into a network- 
called the Sombrero Network; he 
issued the first rate card in December 
1954. Stations in the web are; KCOR. 
San Antonio: KGRT. Harlinsien. Tex.: 
KTXN, Austin; KCCT, Corpus Christi: 
NELO, Juarcz-Kl Paso; NKDF, Nuevo 
Laredo. Mex.: KWKW, Pasadena; 
KLOK. San Jose: KARQ. Albuquerque, 
N. M.: and WHOM New York. Ad- 



Big Aggie makes a 
winning move for 

RAISTON PURINA 




in the land where TV means "Taint Visible 



Selling feeds in vast, 5 -state Big Aggie Land 
is no parlor game. But WNAX-570 has the 
winning system. Take Ralston Purina Feeds 
in the Checkerboard Bag for example. 




Big Aggie Farm Service Editor 
Chet Randolph airs a 20-minute 
show for Purina 3 days a week, but 
his promotion doesn't end there. 
Clict jumps all over Big Aggie 
Land promoting Purina. He picks 
up Purina success stories and 
makes powerful "local proof" com- 
mercials of them ... he tells 
Purina dealers how the other guy 




is doing it with regular, personal 
letters ... he shows up at every 
major farm show and exhibit to 
put his popular standing with farm- 
ers behind Purina Feeds. 

It's WNAX-570's personal interest 
that clears the board for Purina. 
And if you'd like Big Aggie on 
your side, your Katz man can 
arrange it. 



WNAX-570 



YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

A Co»lei Stolon • CBS Radio 

Don D. Sullivan, Adoertiiing Director. 
Under the lame monogement ot KVTV 
Chonnel ?, Sioui City: lo»o'l second 
lorgeit market. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 
AT FANTASTIC CLIP 
IN WREN'S BACKYARD ! 

Just to give you an idea of the 
booming Topeka market — take a 
gander at these figures on con- 
struction now underway in Shaw- 
nee county alone: 



Project 



Cost 



New Veteran's Hospital 21-million 
New State Office Building 9-million 
Forbes Air Base Run-Way 10-million 
Kansas Turnpike 8%-million* 

'(Engineers estimate on Shawnee 
County's share of 1 60-mi.iion total 
for the turnpike) 

Needless to say this leaves out "trifles" 
like a new million and one-half dollar 
parking lot, a 5-million dollar real estate 
development by one private builder and 
more than ten buildings in the under I - 
million classl Why not ask your John E. 
Pearson man for a really conclusive re- 
port on the Topeka market, and why you 
can't cover it effectively without WRENI 




V 



5000 WATTS • ABC 
\ TOPEKA. KANSAS 



vertisers may buy all the stations or 
groups of three or more. 

O'Connell reports that 15 to 20 new 
advertisers have bought into the 
Sombrero network since last December. 

Come fall, National Time Sales will 
sell its 13 stations in Texas, California, 
Arizona — and Chicago — as a complete 
package, too. The National Spanish 
Network, as it will be called will 
include those stations now comprising 
the Texas Spanish Language Network 
(KIWW, XEO-XEOR. XEJ) and the 
Mexican Quality Network (KALI, 
XEAC. XED). plus others repped by 
National Time Sales. 

An advertiser wishing to reach the 
Spanish-speaking Mexican- American 
actualh has 139 radio stations from 
which to choose; this was the number 
of stations reporting programing, either 
in Spanish or English, directed to this 
audience, according to sponsor's 1955 
Buyers' Guide. Of these stations, 56 
are in Texas, 51 in California. 

Another indication of the strength 
of this market is the fact that there 
are now two all-Spanish ty stations 
programing to this audience. XEJ-TV, 
covering Juarez-El Paso has been in 
operation since mid-1954; KCOR-TV, 
San Antonio, started last month. Be- 
fore the end of the year, XEFE-TV in 
Nuevo Laredo, which is now testing, 
is expected to be under way. 



Q. What programs do the Mexi- 
can-Americans prefer? 

A. In addition to music — preferably 
the strong Latin rhvthms — this audi- 
ence seems to go for soap operas, 
homeinaking shows and personality 
programs. Some stations, such as 
XEJ, offer 14 or 15 soaps a day — most 
with "'blood and guts" realism and 
down-to-earth emotional appeal. For 
home shows, Club del Hogar (The 
Home Club) seems to be a listener- 
attracting name; it is used for pro- 
grams of this type by many stations. 

Most personalities are women and 
the bulk of the Mexican-American 
radio audience is composed of women. 
And of course most advertisers accord- 
ingly aim their products and commer- 
cials at the Mexican-American women. 



Q. Which advertisers are using 
radio to reach Mexican - Ameri- 
cans? 

A. Soap and detergent, beer and 
food (especially baking product) ad- 
vertisers are probably the largest 





RIGHT! says Pall Mall 
RIGHT! says Schlitz 
RIGHT! says Fels Naptha 
RIGHT I says Anacin 

DIHUTY "ys Standard Oil 
mUm i of Indiana 

DinUTI say these blue chip 
niUn I I local advertisers: 

Carpenter Baking Co. 

Luick Sealtest 

Boston Store 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Graf's Beverages 



MATCH THIS COST 



33^(5 per 1000 homes based 
on 156 time National Rate 



MATCH THIS COVERAGE !: 



54% of population in 
Wealthy Wisconsin 



Make /he shrewd.^ buy 




1000 watts at 920 
24 Hours a Day 



National Representative: 
THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 
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allegoric* in Spani-li radio. FaNUilI, 
Klr**i«fst>Ul mM'l Hamrn.- arc anum^ tin* 
beers ; Tide ami LWrnn among tin- 
detergent*: Hold Modal ITnur, Culmm-I 
Making I'nwtli-r ami Kluili*. « new 
PtU» s-horteniiig. arc three of the 
lurking prodmls. I'wo of tin* biggest 
Spanish-language ad\erli>ei> arc Car- 
nation and I'd v\ ajiorated milks, whtt 
We. more than one Spanish station in 
a market. New nd\erli>n's include 
such accounts as Kx-I.ax (wliii li use* 
carl) -morning announcements on t lie 
Sombrero Mat ion* to reach a male 
audience); ArmMrong Cork, for in- 
expensive linoleum; Lulia Pinkliam. 

ltt k li<»ioiis ami «ios|>H 

Q. How many stations put on 
religious gospel shows? 

A. According to sponsok's 1955 
Ihiyers' Guide, religious and gospel 
shows are increasing faster than any 
other category. Of the 2.172 radio 
station respondents this year, 83*^ re- 
port some programing of this tjpe as 
against 54 c c of the stations responding 
last year. Stations scheduling 10 hours 
or more of religious programing rose 
from 100 (6?*) in 1954 to 373 {\~ r /c) 
in 1955. About 40^? of those stations 
featuring this type of programing are 
also Negro-appeal outlets. 

Concert music 



Q. To what extent do stations 
program concert music? 

A. Of the stations responding to 
SI'O.nsor's Buyers' Guide, 1,684, or 
78 f r, regularly schedule concert 
music, either light orchestral or 
classical; 44 r , : ; feature light concert 
music predominantly. Stations now 
scheduling 10 hours or more a week 
in this category amount to 23*^- of the 
total respondents this year, a consider- 
able rise from the 9^c doing so in 
sponsor's 1954 survey. 

Q How popular is concert mu- 
sic? 

A. Quite popular, and growing from 
all indications. According to Good 
Music Broadcasters Inc., which repre- 
sents 14 stations specializing in con- 
cert music programing, 35 million 
Americans spend more than S50 mil- 
lion for admissions to good music 
events yearly. 




FACTS 



Buffalo - Niagara Falls 
is the nation's 14-th 
largest market. 

WGR-TV completely 
dominates* this rich 
market, serving 447,938 
U. S. sets and a bonus 
of 407,619 in Canada. 




Channel 2 

Buffalo's favorite station 



representatives — Headley-Reed 

In Canada — Andy McDermott -Toronto 

WGR-TV leads in 21 of the 24 weekday quarter-hour 
segments between 6 PM and midnight. (Pulse) 
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MORE 

THAN ANY 
STATION WEST 
OF THE ROCKIES 



Yes . , . more 
sepia program 
than ANY sta- 
tion west of the 
Rockies! 

Full 95% Negro 
programing dom- 
inating the 165, 
000 bay area Ne- 
gro mkl. — with 
purchasing power 
in excess of ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
A DAY! 






■A- 



Featuring the 
famous person- 
alities of Jumpin' 
George, Jackie 



Ford, Wally Ray, 
Honeyboy Hardy 
— and their loyal 
following . . mean 




MORE DOLLARS 
FOR YOU! 




N 



"Our stations have experienced an 
average total audience increase of 
11% over last year," says Dorothy J. 
Wall, head of GMB's New York office. 
"And our biggest audience increases 
have been in prime tv evening time." 
GMB reports the weekly audience for 
its stations standing at about two mil- 
lion families; and these families listen 
an average of three hours a day, says 
GMB. 

Fin rad io 

Q. What is the status of fm? 

A. As of 1 June, 540 fm stations 
were in operation. According to a sur- 
vey made by Politz in November 
1954, Americans owned 11,210,000 
fm-equipped sets and 21.6% of Amer- 
ica's radio households had fm recep- 
tion. However, the penetration of fm 
is not evently distributed (several 
states have no fm stations at all) ; fm 
tends to he more heavily concentrated 
in major metropolitan markets. In 
New York City, for instance, a Pulse 
study showed a 53.7% penetration of 
fm among 2,100 homes selected as 
an economic cross-section (January 
1955). 



Q. What is the outlook for fm? 

A. Fm men are taking new hope for 
the future from two developments: 
multiplexing and hi-fi. 

As of 1 July, the FCC authorized 
the practice of multiplexing by fm sta- 
tions. This is a means of broadcast- 
ing two signals simultaneously on the 
same channel; it enables an fm station 
to use part of its facilities for beam- 
ing background music to restaurants 
and stores on a subscription basis and 
another part for regular "home" 
broadcasting, available to advertisers. 
Naturally, such an arrangement offers 
new economic promise to fm station 
operators (That multiplexing works 
was proven by WGHF, New York, 
which has conducted successful expert 
ments for over a year.) 

Multiplexing equipment will prob- 
ably be available by August, according 
to one trade source. It remains to be 
seen how quickly fm stations will equip 
themselves with it. 

Hi-fi and fm are really first cousins. 
To most hi-fi aficionados, an fm or 
fm-am tuner is an indispensable part 
of their hi-fi-rigs. The fact that the 
hi-fi market continues virile and grow- 
ing is encouraging for fm stations, 




WKOW Counfoy.. 

Bigger than St. Louis! 

The 50 county market covered by Wis- 
consin's most powerful radio station is 
bigger than St. Louis in retail sales, 
more than twice as big as Milwaukee. 
Like these metropolitan areas, wKOW 
COUNTRY is a group of shopping cen- 
ters. Unlike them, however, the land 
between one rich wKOW COUNTRY 
shopping area and the next produces 
valuable farm products and an aver- 
age annual family income of $6,921 
for the producers. Madison, the capital 
of wKOW COUNTRY, with over 
105,000 population, has an average 
spendable income per household of 
$8,067. You can sell it all at bargain 
rates on WKOW at one-fifth the mice 
you pay for St. Louis, one-half the 
price for Milwaukee. 



1355 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 



WKOW 

MADISON, WIS 



CBS 

Affiliate 



Represented by 
HEADLEY REED CO. 
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Vf It-r -iniriiii^lif radio 

Q How much of an audience is 
there for radio after midnight? 

A. K\ idrtMT tlurt it is substantial 
y ii Horded b\ tlie fact that 17' '< of tin* 
station respondents to tin* 1 ')•"»."» Hnsers* 
Guitfe reported programing pu*>t 12 
midnight ii total of '.V.i'2 station*. Of 
tlu'M*. K)() stn\ on tin- air 21 liotir*. 



Q. What sponsors use radio in 
the wee hours? 

A. American lirlines is our of tin* 
more [imminent and consistent it-rrs 
of post-midnight radio; it sponsors a 
12 niitlnigltt-t«>-.>;3() a.m. program. 
Music Till Dawn, on n tin* major radio 
stations. Tin* show was launched in 
April \ l )7i'A on six CI >S stations: 
WCBS. >>* York: WHHM. Chicago: 
KNX. LA.: WEKI. Boston: WTOI*. 
Washington. DC: KCI5S. S.F. Re- 
cently \niericaii Airlines added three 
more: KHLI). Dallas; \Y\YJ. Detroit: 
\\ L\\ . Cincinnati. 

These nine station**, sa\s Ernest 
llartman. director of radio and tv for 
American Airlines at Lennen & Newell, 
carr\ the program to even state of the 
union as evidenced l>\ mail response. 
The hig unsolicited mail pull, plus 
public reaction, plus actual statements 
made In people Inning tickets all add 
u|> to belief h\ tire sponsor that the 
show is bringing results. "In our mail 
— all unsolicited — 27'£ of those 
writing make a favorable reference to 
the sponsor. sa\s Hartmati- The show 



features music ranging from instru- 
mental pop to the heav\ classics. Hie 
audience is composed largely of house- 
wi\es. professional people, shut-ins and 
students, according to Hartman. 

Another indication that post-mid- 
night programs are picked up b\ 
listeners far and wide comes from 
.Max Buck, director of advertising, 
merchandising and promotion of 
W'RCA and Vi'RCA-TV. \ew York. He 
reports that WRCA's Music Through 
the Mght (12:30 to 0:00 a.m.) gets 
letters from listeners as far awa\ as 
Hudson s Ba\ and. in the other direc- 
tion. Florida — to sa\ nothing of ships 
at sea. All types of listeners respond, 
including night truckmen who listen 
while the\ drive. The program features 
"medium to long-hairish" music. 
Regent cigarettes is the biggest single 
sponsor on the show, bankrolls it two 
and one half nights a week on W'RCA. 
Other advertisers like Ronzoni and 
Simon i Shuster bin announcements. 



now 



in 



proof positive 

WCUE 
FIRST 
AKRON 



latest 
Hooper 
rat in gs 

March-A|>ril 
19i5 



SHARE OF 
RADIO AUDIENCE 


Mon. thru Fri. 
8:00 A.M. -12 Noon 


Mon. thru Fri. 
12 Noon-6 00 P M 


WCUE 


32.2 


32.7 


Station B 


29.5 


28.3 


Station C 


27.0 


21.6 


Station D 


4.2 


9.3 



are 
on 



NA/ CllC • • • Akron'i only Independent— we're home folki. 

TIM ELLIOT, Preiident 

John E. Pearson Co., National Representatives 



// your products 
are sold in grocery 
and drug stores (and 
these days what isn't!), 
consider this fact: In 
]'ancouver the big fond 
chains like SAFEWAY and 
B & K and SUPER -VALU, 
and the CUNNINGHAM 
and OWL drug chains, 
all choose CKU X for 
day-to-day radio selling. 
Last year, chain stores 
placed seven times mate 
business on CKWX 
than the year befo>e! 
How's that for chain 
reaction? 

reps: All-Canada 
Radio Facilities Limited 
Weed & Company 

RADIO VANCOUVER 




5000 friendly watts 
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NETWORK RADIO 

• Single-sponsored liulf-hntii* show is vanishing from network. In the 
future practically all purchases will be on the announcement level 

• Current trend to the single rate is temporary. Eventually dav yate* 
will be double those at night, a complete reversal of the past 

• There will be no sudden revamping in the way radio networks operate. 
Webs will continue to program, sell time, share proceeds with affiliates 

• Webs may provide more programing for affiliates to sell locally, in 
either station or network option time. In return for these shows, affiliates 
would get less money from the webs for network sales* This would 
enable the networks to sell announcements at a cheaper price 

• Two contrary programing trends will continue to dominate web radio 
in future. These are: more strips at night, more multi-hour programs 



Buying patterns 

Q. What are the outstanding fea- 
tures of network radio buying this 
fall? 

A. Above all. flexibility. This flexi- 
bility takes various forms: 

1. Flexibility in the size of an- 
nouncements, especially in lengths 
shorter than a minute. Both Mutual, 
through its participation programs, 
and \BC. via Monitor, sell announce- 
ments as short as six-second "bill- 
boards." 

2. Flexibility in network lineups. 
Both ABC and CBS are pushing the 
sale of regional networks. Even with- 
in the regional network structure, how- 
ever, there is flexibility in the choice 
of stations. Mutual will sell almost 
any network that can be conveniently 
tied together with lines. NBC contin- 
ues its formula of no must-buy sta- 
tions but requires a minimum buy 
equal to at least 75% of the gross cost 
of the full network. 

3. Flexibility in terms of "scatter 
buying." There are more ways of buy- 
ing network radio these days. One 
reason, of course, is that there is more 



time to buy. but the networks in addi- 
tion are offering a variety of induce- 
ments, such as contiguous rates, for 
buying combinations of time. Although 
the networks don't like to mention the 
word "announcements," what they are 
doing more and more, in effect, is 
selling units of commercial time with- 
in programs rather than selling pro- 
grams themselves in which advertisers 
place their own commercial time. 

Monitor is an outstanding example 
of this and MBS is carrying the scat- 
ter concept to new heights in its run- 
of-schedule plan (explained in detail 
later). Scatter buying is also done via 
packages of five-minute news shows, 
dispersed throughout the week and 
weekend. While these involve "full"' 
sponsorship, single-show sponsorship 
is not what it once was. 

The decline of single-show sponsor- 
ship in the traditional half-hour once- 
a-week pattern is nowhere so evident 
as at night. The trend at night is to- 
ward buying of weekday strips, both 
five- and 15-minutes. with some adver- 
tisers buying the complete strip and 
others buying part. Other kinds of 
multiple-show buying are also evident. 



Q Is this nighttime strip trend 
a sudden development? 

A. Multiple show and strip buying 
got underway in earnest during the 
past season and proved to be one of 
the answers to selling nighttime net- 
work radio. For this coming season 
the pattern has been more or less .per- 
manently nailed down. 

A glance at the weekday nighttime 
network sponsorship picture this past 
April shows how far this buying pat' 
tern has developed. Here s a summary: 

ABC: Of seven nighttime sponsors, 
fi\e had strips. Of the five, three had 
15-minute strips, one ( General Mills) 
had two half-hour shows alternating 
in the 7:30-7:55 slot five days a week 
and one (Aero-Mayflower) had three 
five-minute news shows daily in the 
same slots Tuesdays through Frida) s. 
Of the non-strip sponsors, the Chris- 
tian. Science Monitor bought a single 
five-minute news analysis show but its 
show was part of the 9:25-9:30 news 
strip during the week. Only the Voice 
of Firestone could be said to represent 
the traditional single weekly show 
sponsorship pattern and even here 
there is some question of "tradition" 
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j.iiict* llit* show is H -imul«r«t. 

It is interesting tn note that lliuuul* 
AMC will haw two new *ingle-show 
Jtpoiisors in llit* fall. holh sponsorships 
a i<». like Firestone, adjuncts of t\ ad- 
vertising. I he two new sponsors are 
I'ubsl and Admiral. Moth have come 
o\er to AMC as part of a shift in t\ 
artworks. The 1'abst fights were shift- 
ed from CMS TV to AMC TV ami Ad- 
miral brought nver I J i > 1 ■ o | > Sheen from 
Dn Mont to \MC TV. However, it is 
significant that radio versions of the 
fights and Mishop Sheen were not on 
am last season hut will he this com- 
ing season. The fights will he on 10 
or 13 minutes after the tv show (via 
tape) hut the Mishop Sheen radio lec- 
tures will dilTer from the t\ program. 

CltS: ()f M sponsors. 11 bought into 
strips one or more days. The excep- 
tions: Upton's sponsorship of Arthur 
Godfrey's Tnlcut Scouts, a simulcast: 
Mristol-Myers* sponsorship of the Ar- 
thur Godfrey Digest, which is taped 
from a simulcast anil Wrigley's spon- 
sorship of Fill in Peace and War. The 
latter two shows are 2.^ minutes each. 

MIIS: There were Ho -.ingle half-hour 
sponsorships. Of the 10 sponsors, two 



Imiight into show- on a -ingle night. 
Maukcrs Life \ 0a*oalt\ bought Ga- 
hi id lleiilter one night a week hut the 
news -how i- a -trip. Necp-K/e bought 
one participation on Friday night in 
the Multi-Me--age I'lau. whiih i- a 
half-hour strip of fi\e different un- 
let \ show- in the same -lot. Half of 
Mutual'* nighttime weekday rlicnt- are 
MMI' sponsor-, hut none ha- one of 
thc-e -how.- to il»elf. 

A IK': OnU on MiC wa- there a -uh- 
jtautial number of -ingle show spon- 
sorships. The total in April wa- 10 
>ingle-*hnw sponsorship- and nine mul- 
tiple or -trip -how spou-or-hips. All 
of the -ingle shows, with the possible 
( xccption of Lux Radio Theatre ma\ 
be bark in the fall but there is a good 
possibility they will be grouped to- 
gether to make the room for >trips. 

Q. What's the reason behind 
these evolving buying patterns? 

A. Advertiser? are less interested in 
buying program identification and 
more interested in Inning sheer cir- 
culation. Basically, this change has 
tome about as a result of tv with rat- 
ings going down in any one particular 
time segment but with the gross vol- 



utin- of i.nlio li-ti-niiif.' 1 1 • > !■ I i i -> i|> 
wb.it with mnlti— hmiie-, .into It- t i 
ing, and -o fiii tli. lo i aptmi- a (an 
-i/eil aiidic nif, ml\ n ti->-i - are gonii 
into "-ratter ' buying and pawr<^ m<>r> 
iitti-iitiou to lumulathc aiiilii-ii< In 
other word-, the empha-i- on n it -« - u i - 
ing radio undieni i-> i- -billing fiuin 
the -iii"ili'--liow rating to tin- total au- 
dience o\er a period of time. u-iull\ 
one week or four week-. 

Q. Is the aim of cumulative au- 
dience buying to get as high a total 
audience as possible? 

A. General l\. \es. \ll ad\crti-rr- 
try to get as big an andiein e for tln-ir 
commercial- a- po— ible. )[owi*\er. in 
busing l umulativ r auclieiire- two aim- 
are a<tually discernible. One i« tn 
reach a- main difTi-ient home- a- po— 
-ihle and the other i- to hit eai b home 
a- main times a- po— ible. 

AetualU what the aiherti-er bin - 
is home-impre--ion-. For example, 
let's -ay a -|iou-or buys a group of 
news -hows and let'- sas all the-e 
-hows add up to a total number id 1 * * 
million impies-sion- in four week-. 
I An impression is one home reached 
one time. I To illu-trate what then* !<• 
million impression- mean in term- of 



New "Woolnorlli Ilnlir" wa* CB> Railio roup but trend is away 
from such .-ingle sponsored show-. Like cither webs, CBS stre— rs 
-trips. Bel ww. lefl to ri^ht, are producer -director Howard (".. 
Burne*, host Donald Woods, and mu-ical director l'ercv Faith 



\ \\C. Had ro's weekend "Mnnitur" i- tailored in hi riim-m demand 
for cumulative audiences, cheap circulation. 1 -l»n*»n d i-«-u--ii> n 
show below are, 1. to r.. MIC Pre-idrni Pat \\Ya»er. Jim Kh iniinj. 
who heads "Monitor"; \BC Eve. \ .P. Hwl> -•aninfF. Daw- ()arrwna\ 
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HEADS 'N 
SHOULDERS 

ABOVE THE REST ! 

Top "Hooperatings" in 41 
out of a total of 62 meas- 
ured quarter hours (7:00 
a.m., - 10:30 p.m.) Mon- 
day thru Friday. See the 
January-February 1955 
Hooper Report. 

It's a TERRIFIC Story! 

Ask BRANHAM! 



n A r\l^ NBC AFFILIATE IN 
KAUlVJ CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

♦ KEN FIENNIKEN, General Manager 




extreme*, the\ could mean that the 
sponsor la I reaches one million homes 
10 times each or lb) 10 million homes 
once. Since ratings are based on the 
number of different homes reached this 
means that the four-week cume rating 
in the first case is only one-tenth the 
rating in the second case. But this 
does not mean that the bigger rating is 
necessarily better. 

Of course, it never works out in 
quite that wav. It is more likely that 
it would work out to 3.3 million homes 
leached an average of about three 
times. However, there are differences 
in frequency of listening for different 
kinds of shows. Soap operas, for ex- 
ample, generalh have a higher fre- 
quency of listening than other types 
of shows. 

Therefore, when buying cumulative 
audiences, the network radio advertis- 
er should keep in mind that while to- 
tal audience is a helpful measure of 
whom he's reaching, there's more to, 
the storw 



Q. Is it better to get a high cu- 
mulative audience or to hit fewer 
homes more often? 

A. There is no flat answer to this. 
High frequency per home may be bet- 
ter for one purpose and high total au- 
dience may be better for another. An 
auto advertiser who wants to announce 
via teaser ads that his new model is 
on the wax would want to reach a high 
total audience. If the same advertiser 
wants to explain some new shock ab- 
sorbers via radio, he would want more 
frequencj of listening to his commer- 
cial because of its more complicated 
nature. 

General^ speaking, however, adver- 
tisers use radio todav to reach mass 
audiences because of radio's wide 
reach. It is probably safe to say. 
therefore, that most advertisers are af- 
ter a high total rating with the further 
proviso that the proportion of homes 
reached onlv once should not be too 
great. To some advertisers, thin cov- 
erage is waste coverage. 



Q. What kinds of cumulative au- 
diences will advertisers be able to 
reach via network radio this fall? 

A. While future ratings are specula- 
tive, a good idea of radio s reach v ia 
multiple shows can be gotten through 
looking back at what advertisers have 
racked up during the past season. 



mma m*. S% ■ Established 1924 . CBS Since 1929 
■Af |l | | I AM • 5000 WATTS • 960 KC 

W I M mm I FM ' 41,000 WATT£ " ' 949 MQ 
WW IT |#V ROANOKE V A 

Owned and Operated by the TIMES-WORLD CORPORATION 
FREE & PETERS. INC.. National Representatives 
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While network ratings will | > r< 1 1 ta I > I > 
lie down this fall, the decrease i* not 
expected to In* Hlllt'lt. 

In examining (lie enmolatUc rating* 
below the precaution* mentioned abmc 
-honld 1)0 kept in iiiinil inirl il -honld 
also Itf reiiiemhcicd lire value of ;i 
mine rat in is ul*u determined. b\ the 
dollar co,*t lo tin* adu*iti*»er. 

• This pa*! ~pring Acro-Ma\ flower 
bought a news package on A IK Radio 
nt night (luring t lie week. Tin* pack- 
age \\a> three -how* nighib on four 
nights. Total home* rracheil accord- 
ing to Yicben was 8.1! lb\(M)0 in four 
weeks or 1J5..V i of I'.S. radio homes. 
I his homo total is rough}*, ««| n<nl to a 
t\ rating of about 2.1 or more Month- 
1\ cost to lln* sponsor for this news 
package was about $45,000, lrss than 
the tiine-and-tiilcut eo-i of a single 
half-hour tv show. Of the total homes 
reached In this nighttime package of 
in slums. 3.020.000 uere h homes. 

• Tin- .ARC Radio ucrkcml news: 
package of 22 fi\ e-iuiiiute >hows (the 
typical .-lation carric> 17> lias heen 
bought b\ a \ariel\ of clients. Cur- 
rent adxertiscr is Texaco. Ret ween 
August 19.13 and Deceniher 19.14 the 
.-how averaged more than nine million 



home 1 1 1 1 1 > i e--ion- per weekend. ,n - 
cording to NieUni. In June I ').»■! home 
rmpre-*ioii». were broken down n*» fol- 
low*-; l.lfrf'.MOl) impression* in tv 
home- and .1.721.00O impre— ion* in 
radio-ouR homo tin- during a -in- 
gle weekend. The uuduplicated hoine- 
aildieme in June 19.14 for one week- 
end w«s .l.!!77.0tM>. repre-entiug a in- 
niuhithc rating of 1 2.6' J of all I .S. 
radio homes. In one mouth from 
June to Jul\ 19.ll- the package 
readied 2(>.*)' < uf all l .S. radio home** 
or I2.5IU.IM)() homes. During ihi- 
inoiith each home was reached an a\ - 
erage of 21! time-. Home impre— ions 
for the month were thus 3.1,1 3 1.000. 
None of thc-e figure* include oiil-of- 
hoine li-leniiig. Cost of the package 
per week i> SI 1..1(H) heforp ageiu\ 
couimi-sion. 

• While \iel-en figures on NRC Ra- 
dios wi*ckend program )lonitor were 
not \et out at sPONsott's pre^-timc. 
previou> \iel.-en figures on weekend 
lifloning to NRC provide a good sain- 
ple of what a Monitor client can ex- 
pect. A "typical"' 10-aniionnceuicnl 
schedule on Monitor could get a rat- 
ing of 9..1 lor 4.3.17. (MiO homo* while 
a 1.1-announceiiienl schedule could get 



a HOJ ioi I.9H(MI homi-i. \l!( 
feel- -me the -In i W will pel ,in awr- 
ape 1 1 1 i 1. 1 1 1 1 r - l,iliii r ' of 111 le.l-t 1.1 in 
aiuiiml 7D0.IHMI home-. \t the -]>e< i I 
-niuuier rate- now in elle« t. llii- would 
gi\e the aiKcrti-er a i o-t per- 1 ,<M M i of 

''(•c for a uiiuule inn < ineut, 7 i< 

fin a 3tl--i-« oiid umiomii enient and '2')i 
for a -ix-secmid hilllioard. \l the r<f- 
ii I if ■ r.ile- for the i omiiig fall an awr- 
ape audience figure of 1.7. wlinh \ R< . 
feel- confident the -how will rem h, 
would hring in the minute aiiiiomii c- 
uieiil at under > I -per- 1 .(KM». 

Q. Arc there any new sales plans 
in the works for pushing network 
radio's new selling concepts? 

A. V-ide from Monitor (for di-lai!-. 
M - e '"Monitor: network radio - future 
pattern?" SI'iinsoh. 13 June 19.11 1 
prohal>l\ the iiiu-t ie\ olutiouarx idea 
in network radio selling i- Mutual** 
new ruii nf--i hednle plan. Tin* plan i- 
ainied at ad\crti-ers with -aturatmn 
on their mind*, hut a client can buy 
one announcement a week if he waul- 
to. 

Here's the wa\ it work-: It »*u\ i.-- 
age- the -ale of one-minute auuouiue- 



NEW YORK, CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA 

AND SALT LAKE ! 

GOING PLACES? . . . then include the big 'n 
booming billion-and-a-quarter dollar Salt Lake 
market — and use KSL Radio, the only station 
that fits this 4 state. 61 county area like a glove. 

In Salt Lake City, home of KSL, per family 
retail sales are 3.V7 above the national average! 
Population growth is 29' r above the average. 

Get the complete KSL Radio story: market 
data, audience statistics and availabilities from 
CBS Radio Spot Sales or . . . 

Radio . . . Salt Lake City 
50,000 watts . . . CBS in the Mountain West 
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BEFORE-TV 
RATINGS 

when you buy 



Radio Ranch, in Houston 



QUARTER 
HOUR FIRSTS 

Than all other 
Stations Combined 



STATION 



QUARTER- 
HOUR FIRSTS 



WKBN-Radio 

Station B 

Station C 

Station D 

Station E 

Station F 
Ties 



129 
68 
27 
2 
0 
0 
8 



WKBN-RADIO SHARES 



Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 



38.2 
36.6 
40.0 



Source: C. E. Hooper, Inc., Nov. 1954 
thru March, 1955. 

The only station 
completely serving 
the 

YOUNGSTOWN 
MARKET! 



ments in five-minute shows especially 
programed for the run-of-schedule 
plan. In buying the five-minute shows, 
the advertiser can designate in what 
time segment or segments he wants 
them run. These time segments are 
I 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 1:00 p.m. to 
| 6:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
This is local time. In other words, if 
he buys a show for the morning, he is 
guaranteed it will run with its com- 
mercial between 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 
p.m. He can buy one show for the 
morning and another for the after- 
noon, or he can buy three in the after- 
noon and five at night, etc. 

Here's where the run-of-schedule 
conies in: While the show will origi- 
nate at a fixed time, the stations are 
under no obligation to carry it at the 
same time. They can tape it and play 
it back whenever they want, providing 
the show is run during the time seg- 
ment designated by the client. As a 
matter of fact — and this is one of the 
revolutionary features of the plan — 
the stations don't even have to carry 
the show at all. They can just tape 
the commercial and play only the com- 
mercial back in one of their local 
shows during the time segment desig- 
nated. 

While the network has no way of 
predicting how many stations will car- 
ry a five-minute show at origination 
time, it is felt that a large number of 
them will do so. 



Programing" 

Q. What are the network radio 
programing trends for the fall? 

A. There are two contrary trends oc- 
curring at the same time. The more 
general trend is to the use of short- 
length shows for nighttime strips dur- 
ing the week. This started in earnest 
last season and is being accelerated 
this coming season. On the other hand, 
there may be more of a trend toward 
multi-hour shows to be sponsored in 
segments. J\BC Radio's Monitor is an 
extreme example of this but NBC is 
planning multi-hour shows during the 
week, too, though not as all-embracing 
as its present weekend format. 



Q. What are the reasons behind 
these programing trends? 

A. There is at least one common 
reason for both programing trends 



MORNING 



"Laura Lee's Ranch" 
9:45 to 10:00 A.M. 
3.3 IN HOME 
.7 OUT OF HOME 

— * 
4.0 Total Pulse 



AFTERNOON 



"Bill's Bandwagon" 
4:30 to 4:45 P.M. 

4.0 IN HOME 
.8 OUT OF HOME 



4.8 Total Pulse 



NIGHT 



"Houston Hoedown" 
8:45 to 9:00 P.M. 

2.8 IN HOME 
.6 OUT OF HOME 

3.4 Total Pulse* 

GET THE WHOLE PICTURE.... 
COUNT ALL THE LISTENERS ! 




WKBN 

CBS-RADIO 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
5000 Watts* 570 KC 

Represented Nationally 
by Paul H. Raymer Co. 



* PULSE RATINGS 

OUT OF HOME— Jan. '55 
IN HOME - Jan.-Feb. '55 



K-NUZ 



NATL REPS.— fORJOE AND CO. 
IN HOUSTON. CALL DAVE MORRIS 
l JAdcson 3-2581 
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ineiiliniied above. Ami that i» cn-t. 
Generally speaking, (In- luUfiiT the 
show, the rlif'aptsr I |t*" lalcnl per lime 
segment wthl. \\ liilr llic -trips arc 
often short in their chiiH length, a !.*»• 
r 1 1 in strip i-. nfli'r all, l>a-icallv an 
liiiiir-aiul-a-(|iia iter show spread over 
the week. 'I lib econium, iiatnnilh. is 
pa— cd mi In tlif ndvei ti'jH'r. 

Frmn llic production point of \ iew, 
long shows and strips are ea-icr In op- 
erate hi id | » m together compared with, 
sa\, a scries (if ilillcrcnt half-hour 
•shows. 'I his al*n nunc** down In a 
matter (if rcnnoim . 

One important reason for strip pro- 
graming at night is thai the radio lis- 
tener can easil) remember thai <u« h- 
aiid-snch a show is on al the s»umc liine 
each evening. The networks ((insider 
this an advantage because il is fell 
that at night the audience has eiuiuuh 
to remember in the way of competi- 
tive tv programing. 5t> if there is anv 
wav to make radio programing easv 
to remember, the) re for it. 

As indicated ahove in the section 
on radio buying pattern?, strips also 
ofTcr a wav of selling short segments 
to the advertiser and give the adver- 
tiser a method of building up large cu- 
mulative audiences. 



Q. What are the networks plan- 
ning in the way of new program- 
ing for the fall? 

A. Radio network lineups, both as 
to advertisers and programs, are not 
usiiallv set until late in the summer 
these days but (be rundown, by net- 
works, below will give some idea of 
what s going on in the minds of net- 
work programers. 




ISC: | )i-tci iniiieil (n I'm ii I a formula 
for getting into Iv home*, opci rallv 
at night, hu- put ic-ean Ii In wnrk 

to find hii answer. \ i is»ciire|iei , \an- 
rv .Yhi/jir, has been bronchi uvei f rmn 
the ic-ean Ii ilepartinciit to wnrk on 
this programing pinbleiu, Mi>- Ma/nr 
is stinting from -1 r.ltch, with no pre- 
i oiiecptioiis. to stnih available re- 
search data in an effort to find what 
kinds of people listen when and win. 

t'llS: The network made an important 
i. ingrain dci i-iou last season in ile- 



i idiii<! to •:<> uitn in 'litlm i -i m | i 
f>l ■lining. I In- pnlii v I- In-ill < 
crated for tin* i Milling -< ti-ni i |( i«- |ln 

lictwnlk- illtl'llt Hill In dcvnle it- i I • 

tilt" rvi'liinj. vveckdav pi-imd- In -In 
I hi- would invoke ninviu,' two \r- 
thiir (indflcv -hnw- mil of the w i> 
\ third -inj.de -pnii-nrcd -hnw. / HI n 
/Vuir anil It nr, vvhiih h.i» bei-n n-ed 
l»\ \\ i i" b-\ llii- |ia-l -i-a-on, i- nn tin- 
eaneellatinii ro-ler. I he -how will 
pndiabh he io— cd "in in line with 
( I5> Itadio- pidicv of rcdiu in.* the 
iiniuber of draiiiatii -hnw-. 



ACRE for ACRE 

YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER 

KMA's .5 M.V. Primary Market' 
Leads the Nation in Production 
of Corn, Hogs and Cattle! 




The Most Successful Farm Advertisers 
Ire Selltufi the iVfifioai'x So. I Fhi-hi 
Market with the So. I Farm Station 



What better market is there for your sales messages than an area 
that leads tne nation acre-for-acre in product on of com nogs an 
cattle ? Every year KMA-landers harvest the prof t of more tha ^26 
million bushels of corn, 99 million hogs, an 2 m Ion cattle acc 
mg to U. S. Census Bureau figures 

And there's proof aplenty that these rch-from the-^o VI w, t 
erners with an annual farm ncome of SI .989.91 4.^0 t r o t to 
KMA A recent Pulse survey of 21 count es n lo* N 
Missouri showed KMA loads m a I three of the six-hour pc 
broadcast day and is the most popular station n c of the 
hour time segments. 



Sell the Sarion's So. 1 Farm 
Market with the Xalion's Xo. I 
Farm Station . . . KMA 



•.'./ r- n* 


fiuj u tu pre 


KMA's .5 M V 


PRIMARY MARKET" 


Population 


2.859.300 


Radio Homes 


817,379 


Retail Sales 


$3,081,010,000 


Farm Income 


$1 989.914,000 


"SV.-SRDS Est ma'es 



"Maybe I should have left his 
radio tuned to KRIZ Phoenix." 




Gel the full slory from your Pelry man or write KMA 
THE HEARTBEAT OF THE CORN COUNTRY' 1 

5000 WATTS • 960 KC cV^f 

SHtHAHDOAH, IOWA 



Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc 
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NUMBER ONE FORD RADIO SALESMAN 

AWARD — MADE TO WVOK, WBAM 
ANNOUNCER, DAN BRENNAN BY 
O. Z. HALL— TOP FORD DEALER IN 
SOUTH. LET DAN SELL FOR YOU. 



ect : Ira Leslie — 
WVOK -WBAM National Sales, 
Birmingham 6-2924 

Radio Representatives, Inc. • New York, Chicago, Hollywood 



While CBS has been turning its old 
nighttime programing format during 
the week topsy-turvy, it is retaining its 
top stars. The Bing Crosby strip may 
he enlarged from 15 to 25 minutes and 
would probably run back-to-back with 
Amos V Andy Music Hall, which is 
a 25-minute show now, in the 9:00- 



10:00 period. There is a possibility 
of an Edgar Bergen strip also at night. 

CBS has also been showing an in- 
terest in disk jockeys, a type of pro- 
graming fine the web has avoided in 
the past on the notion that network 
programing should be easily distin- 
guishable from that of the independent 
station. Already on at night is Fred 
Rabbins' Disk Derby and Robbins has 
also been slotted in a 25-minute day- 
time strij). Hazel Bishop lias signed 
up for a portion of the daytime Rob- 
bins show. Following its cancellation 
of FBI in Peace and War. Wrigley de- 
cided to sponsor d.j. Howard Miller in 
a morning strip. Miller is from Chi- 
cago, which is also Wrigley headquar- 
ters, starts 18 July. 

Aside from the two new d.j. shows 
the only other daytime change on CBS 
up to the present will be the dropping 
of Rosemary and Hilltop House. The 
former will be replaced by Backstage 
Wife, moving over from NBC, while 
the latter's slot will be filled by moving 
House Party up a quarter hour to 4:00. 
P&G cancelled two days of Perry Ma- 
son and axed completely Young Dr. 
M alone and Brighter Day. The latter 
three soapers will remain where they 
are and are being offered in whole or 
in part by the network. As mentioned 
prevrousl). Toni and Sleep-Eze ha\e 
taken segments of Young Dr. Malone. 

MISS: Mutual has assembled a number 
of five-minute shows for its run-of- 
schedules plan (see explanation above 
in network radio "buying patterns" 



section). They are varied in nature 
but there won't be music in any of 
them because the network feels its af- 
filiates are satisf)ing that need now. 
Among them are a food show, a do-it- 
\ourself show, a crime reporter show. 

However, the network has an open 
mind on the subject of programing 
these short shows, and the advertiser 
can have pretty nearly anything he 
wants. They will not be run unless 
sold, but if a number of them are pur- 
chased they will probably originate as 
a block to avoid upsetting the network 
program schedule. Though they would 
originate in a block, they w ill not nec- 
essarily run on all stations together 
since, as explained previously, the sta- 
tions can run them at any time with- 
in the particular segment of the day 
purchased by the advertiser. 

Mutual has already started program- 
ing the first of what it hopes will be 
a series of programs to build a "per- 
sonality" for the network. On since 1 
July is Mutual Morning, a weekday 
strip aired from 10:30 to 11 :00. If the 
show is sold, there will be a Mutual 
Matinee and, maybe, a Mutual Evening. 

A brain-child of Robert Monroe, 
Mutual's new programing chief. Mu- 
tual Morning was described as "a guy 
\ isiting the home with interesting 
things to demonstrate and talk about." 
It is not a music show. The format 
includes dramatic segments, interviews, 
taped pickups of interesting events and 
people. Mutual's aim is to find per- 
sonalities for the show who can be 
identified with the network. These per- 




WENATCHEE, WASH. 



Blankefe a Rich and Growin g Marke r 
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\rlttiirk ratlin 



somditieif would In- e\pi#ed on other 

-llO\\S. WDullI i 1 1 — « > ill) I'O.MIIII'I <'i<iU. 

MIC: \\ 1 1 i I a * no wcekdnv Monitors arc 
in the work*. \UC is concent rating 
it- thinking on long -hows, ll ha* nl- 
icufK made (i stirl hi night with it* 
\titionnl Ratlin Inn Club. which had 
Ll> delml 17 J it ii c 'I hi- slum, for \% 1 1 it- li 
M5(! ha> great (>\|»t'ttttiniis, replaces 
frith Y with CurmwtiY in tin* 9:00- 
10:00 period: it i> >hiled to lie e\- 
tentled to <m hour ami n half litis 
month mill two hour- later I probubh 
ininu- ;i fi\ ('-minute new- >!»»« I. The 
m)o« is aimed at teenage rv. anil, indi- 
rect h, :it their parents, too. It will he 
Mild at a special packflge price with 
M'j!inc!it>- a- small n* I r> niiniitcs. The 
price (or )■') minutes will range from 
.°l..")00 to $4.0>0. depending on the 
s'/e of bin. Ilo-i it d.j. lull Gilbert. 

The program will lie built around 
vaiiou- name band.- mid singers such 
;.s Kddie fisher mid I he I'ontaine sif- 
ters and \HC i- bu-v recruiting lis- 
teners bv organizing fan clubs: henee 
the mime of the show. Gimmicks in- 
clude MITC membership cards and a 
iiionthlv magazine. 

Other long .-bows are being mulled 
over J)iil there is nothing crvstallized 




THE QUAD-CITIES 

Rock Island • Motinc • .East 
Moline, III. • Davenport, la. 

NOW 
1/4 MILLION 
PEOPLE 



According to Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power (May 10, 
1955' the Quad-Cities now have 
250.200 people with an Effective 
Buying Income of $5843 per family 
or S 1 794 per capita. Cover this rich 
-(50 million dollar market with WHBF 
radio or TV — the Quad-Cities' favor- 
ites. 



I 




'I tai to 



WHBF,: 

TUC0 IIMMNG, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Ittitittlti ky Attry-Katitl, Ik. 



a> vet. However, the new -how- will 
l.rohahlv follow the \\ caver pattern of 
"*crv ice " featuie- and intermittent e\- 
po-ine to culture. Thev nun rexMiiblc 
WW. TV -how- like llomf, Ttmlti) uml 
'I tint pli I with |io--iblv mure entertain- 
ment element- ihan nppear in II turn' 
and TotltiY. There ha- been some talk 
about orgti ni/.ing a eompauv of actors 
who would put on vignette- or e^cerpt.- 
f ii tin Hroadwav ]>lav-. 'I here may even 
be educational "cla--e- ' with criUr-e- 
in -uch -uhject* a- p-vchologv. 

In all likelihood. the<e -bow- would 



appcai fn-I ;it nipbt but llu v aie ■ • > t 
liellig < on-ldeied -ole|\ a- nirhttiii 
fare. Ilowever, Oleic |» ....... 

availal le at night than during the i|<i\ 
and -trip- aie baidei lo program .it 

night on \|t(. In-i a ii -i- of (In 

puiali\e|\ huge number of -ingle 
-pon-nicd balfdionr -bow- -< .titer, il 
lironinl ami -till e\|>ecled to be on the 
web'- -i beilnle in tin- fall. 

I wo -nap opera ■ ancellation- 
l\U;'- llm L*tti<if ll ijc i 1. '00-1:1". i and 
Manhattan >oap - // tuntiii in thr 
llnu.tr I 1 : !.">.. ">:00 i highlight ihediv- 
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TH* 

IN HOME FURNISHING STORE SALES 



Home Furnishing 
Store Sales 


Millions 


32 


ALLENTOWN - 
BETHLEHEM - 
EASTON 


358 

1 


33 


COLUMBUS 


• 

/ 




PHOENIX 


33.6 

• 


35 


TAMPA - 

ST. PETERSBURC 


i 

• 


*SRD Consumer Markets '55 



This gratifying position in local Home 
Furnishing sales reflects the sharp in- 
crease in home-building in the Phoenix 
area — an increase that is expected to 
continue indefinitely. 
Don't skip this profitable market in YOUR 
sales-planning! Reach it the sales-build- 
ing way through KPHO, and KPHO-TV. 
They take your sales story right into the 
homes you most want to reach! 



SOLD 

rgjtfa£Q most effectively through 



KPHO-TV >«' KPHO 



Channel 5 
First in Arizona since '49 



Dial 910 • ABC Basic 
Hi Fidelity Voice of Arizona 



NOW 



AFFILIATED WITH BETTER HOMES *nd GARDENS • REPRESENTED BY KATZ 



1] JULY 1955 
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time program changes. Two oilier 
PdvG soapers will be thrown into the 
breach and the periods the latter two 
program* vacate (3:30-4:00) are ex- 
pected to be filled with conventional 
serials. While NBC has no specific 
plans to program in the noon-3:00 
p.m. period the three hours have not 
been programed for some time— the 
pattern set by Monitor makes it con- 
ceivable that something may be done 
about it in the future. 

As for Monitor itself, it will, of 
foil rse. be continued in the fall. The 
basic format is not going to change 



but some shows within Monitor will. 
When Monitor began some of the reg- 
ular shows which had been on were 
carried along with it, Monitor being 
big enough to swallow these programs 
without changing its shape much. For 
example. Grand Ole Opry, that grand 
old veteran, will remain within the 
voluminous confines of Monitor next 
fall, occupying its regular 9:30 p.m. 
Saturday time. Meet the Press also re- 
mains, though it will be moved from 
10:30 to 6:00 p.m. Sunday. A few- 
other shows will also stay put within 
Monitor's umbrella. 




From their farms alune, each Kansas farm family wound up 
the year with $8,830 in the bank — after taxes! That's 52% 
above the national average!* 

What's more, WLBvY delivers this entire market — all tied 
up in a single package. Year in and year out, every Whan 
survey consistently shows that these big-ineome farmers 
listen more to WIBW than any other radio station. 

We've got the listeners. They've got the cash. Give us the 
word and we'll give you the sales. 



: Consumer Markets. 1955. 




TOPEKA, 
KANSAS 

Ben LucJy, Gen. Mgr. 
WIBW & WIBW-TV In Topelta 

KCKN in Kansas City 
Rep: Capper Publications, lac. 



In addition, a new show, sponsored 
by Nutrilite, will occupy 55 minutes 
of Monitor (5:05-6:00 p.m.) on Sun- 
day afternoons starting 6 September. 
Not only is Nutrilite going against the 
trend hy sponsoring a show all by it- 
self (Woolworth has already gone 
against the trend with its hour show 
on CBS Radio) hut it is defying all 
the smart hoys by putting on drama. 
The show will feature Pat O'Brien and 
a script contest. 

Q. What's been the trend in lis- 
tening to network radio, day and 
night? 

A. The move away from the eve- 
ning, once-a-week show is more than 
a change in buying strategy as Niel- 
sen figures show. This t\pe of show 
has suffered the greatest loss "in audi- 
ence. During the first week in April 
1954. the evening, once-a-week shows 
averaged 1.959.000 homes. During the 
first week in April 1955. the average 
was 1,146.000 homes. (This decline is 
partly accounted for by the dropping 
of some top-rated once-a-week shows.) 

The daytime and nighttime strips 
have held up much hetter. though they 
still show average declines in audi- 
ences. For the same April weeks in 
1954 and 1955. respectively, the eve^ 



WEAS 



WITH ITS 50.000 
WATTS REACHES OVER 814.000 
RADIO HOMES ! 



WEAS 



REGULARLY 
DRAWS MAIL FROM 5 OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT SOUTHERN STATES ! 



WEAS 



HAS 

COMPLETE SATURATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE NORTH GEORGIA "BROILER 
CENTER OF THE WORLD, AS WELL 
AS THE LUCRATIVE PEACH AND 
CATTLE RAISING AREAS. 



WEAS 



BY JUDICIOUS USE 
OF COUNTRY AND GOSPEL MUSIC 
PROGRAMMING, HAS BECOME THE 

"family's FAVORITE station". 



WEAS 

50,000 WATTS 

loio K.c. DECATUR, CA. 



CALL STARS NATIONAL 
Chicago — New Yorlc — Los Angeles 



\rtnork radio 



iiin<r imilli-w cekl\ -how* have • lrop|x*f I 
from 1,026,(«M) tti !!2.">,()IM) homes ,m 
the average while weekday <l;i\lime 
shows dropped from l.uT'J.OOO In 1.- 
•|f>7,(H)() homes. During the 12-moiith 
period lhi"M" figures span, chntiim* 
shows paved nighttime once-a-wcek 
."hows as lop audience-crabbers. 

These ihnliiiie averages hide the fai l 
lhlil in *oine cases l'J.Vi Nielsen andi- 
rrn*ws me fsn'atiT than the year before, 
lor tii|>)t* CHS Kadio jioints out 
thai ni(»l m| the leading soapers arc 
lopping their 1 9.>T audience- this year, 
according tu ihe second April reports. 
For example. Guiding Light went from 
2.01)6,000 to 2.470.000 homes, Young 
Dr. Maloite from 1.1 16.000 i„ 2.38."),- 

000 homes. 

1 o.sf.s ;md rules 



Q How do network radio costs 
compare with tv networks? 

A. A recent Nielsen calculation 
.showed the following comparisons in 
terms of co»l-per- 1.000 homes per com- 
mercial minute: 

Average da) time costs: radio, S.79; 
tv. $1,47, 

Average nighttime co-Is : radio 
*2.26; tv. $2.71. 



Q. Have network radio costs 
been keeping in line with reduced 
audiences? 

A. A recent sluch In NBC illustrates 
how changing show form a Is and lower 
lime cosls during the past Iwo seasons 
have brought network radio down to 
economical levels. 

The \HC study deals with Fibber 
Mi-Gee ami Molly, which had heen a 




"I'll take the advice of KRIZ Phoe- 
nix today and try your scrambled 
brains." 

11 JULY 1955 



lialf-honi tmi-e-a-week -how through 
the l'J.iJ-.Tt -ea-on ami then < handed 
to a strip. The figiiics inK'i l'JId un- 
til the present. To illn-trale the ( o-l 
tiend in terms of "real" dollai-. the 
co-l-per-1 .(MM) figmes ha\e been 
weighted according to die reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar, which 
declined more than 2.V ', during the 
past nine \ears. In order to compare 
the old formal with the new. the rat- 
ings for die strip ha\e been calculated 
in terin« of cumulative audience over 
three broadcasts. 

Here "si what happened during the 
nine-year period: 



1 h<- l.ltiug de« lined f I (Jin til to 
7.2 <>r from I l.(»'W».tMM) hom-- icidi.-.l 
to ,'{,.'( 1 2.000. Tula I co-i of iln- -diow 
al-o declined, goinjr from MO. >)MI lo 
*».7.")D. Co-lpcr- l.(MM) wa- >2.M in 
10 10 and onl\ three c «-i il— mine in 
!*).».">. However, in h-rms of the rial 
purchasing power of th<- dollar, die 
cost-per-1.000 in 10.)." wa- onl\ M.T. 
or fi6c le-- than in 1010. 



Q. Will network radio rates be 
changed this fall? 

A. The vale card- of all the in I- 
works except ABC ha\e been or will 



NOW! — A Second Printing 

32 TELEVISION TALKS 

transcribed from the 

BMI TV CLINICS -1954 



Combines the knowledge and 
experiences of 32 TV leaders 
in every phase of TV 
programming and production 
. . . factual, informative and 
down-to-earth talks by men 
who have been in the 
industry from the ground up. 




Published by BMI al $7 and 
made available as an industry 
service at the cast af transcribing 
and printing — $4.20 past paid. 



I9S4 



1 



"32 Teh-vision Talks*' i< nn rnlirely 
fre-li ami stimulating report of I lu- 
ll. Ml TV Clinic so-itin- condiieie-d in 
New York. Chicago and Cos Angeles 
during 1951 ... a new and up-to-date 
hook which follows up "Twenty -Two 
TV Talks," puhlishnl in 1952. 
"How in do it" is the theme of "32 TV 
Talk?..*" with complete dam on .-nch 
■vital topics as: film buying anil film 



programming . . . nrir.< and fprcial 
cirnt* . . . tieift* in production . . . 
(durational anil commercial program- 
ming . . . loir cost production . . . local 
programming . . . promotion anil pu/i- 
lie relation* . . . idea* and imagination 
... a- well a- dozen- of oilier r— rnlial 
element* in T\ . 

In addition to the 32 talk-, the hook 
include- (ran-cripl- of the Ql h>TION 
and \N>*W KH period- of the Clinic-. 



(If you attended one of the imi-TV Clinics you only hrard about *n of the talk*) 



Broadcast Music, inc. 

589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • HOUYWOOO • TORONTO • MONTREAl 
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he changed this summer. At least one 
card will involve lower nighttime costs. 
Part of the reason for the changes is 
I ho desire of the networks to simplify 
their rate cards, which had hecome so 
complicated that only experts could 
understand them. 

What had heen happening was this: 
By leaving gross rates unchanged and 
setting up all kinds of discount for- 
mulae for various segments of the day, 
the networks had heen quietly moving 
toward more or less a single rate for 
day and night. However, it was only 
apparent when specific night and night 
buys were worked out mathematically. 
The new cards will formalize the sin- 
gle rate, though this does not mean in 
all cases that actual dollar cost for 
equal-sized shows will he identical 
morning, noon and night. For exam- 
file, morning time will remain premium 
time in some cases. 



Q. What specific changes will be 
made in the rate cards? 

A. ABC was first to publish a sin- 
gle-rate card. It was put out last Oc- 
tober. Though Mutual had been mull- 
ing over a single-rate card for more 
than a year, it was not published un- 
til less than two weeks ago (1 July), 
The ABC card provided for a single 
gross rate, but varied weekly dollar 
volume discounts going up to 30' r in 
the morning. 42'i in the afternoon 
and 369? in the evening with maxi- 
mum annual discounts reaching, re- 
spectively. 43. 54 and 459f. 

The Mutual rate card change is the 
most drastic of all the networks. It is 



completely, new and at Mutual is con- 
sidered a thin" of heautv in its sim- 
plicity. It not only provides for a sin- 
gle gross rate but also for a single 
discount schedule from 6:00 a.m. to 
midnight (nighttime costs will be 
slightly lower since Mutual's full net- 
work is 34 stations smaller after dark I . 
The basic gross rate (one-time, one- 
hour) is around $14,000. Discounts 
are figured on a weekly dollar volume 
basis, which is the standard method 
on networks these days. These dis- 
counts start at 20^ for billings of 
more than $2,000 and go up to 40' 7 
for hillings of $23,000 or more week- 
ly. There is an annual rebate of 7 1 //? 
for 52-week clients and an over-all dis- 
count I in lieu of weekly discounts and 
annual rebate I of 47'-V-< for spend- 
ing of more than $1.2 million during 
a y ear's time. 

The net effect of these rates, which 
arc for standard buys and do not ap- 
ply to participation package prices or 
i un-of-schedule purchases, provides for 
reduction in nighttime costs of from 
about 10 to 30/£ compared with the 
old rate card. Daytime is about the 
same cost as before. 

Mutual also set up a schedule in its 
new rate card for the various-sized an- 
nouncements in its participation shows. 
These are. as mentioned previously, 
one-minute. 45-second. 40-second, 30- 
second, 20-second and six-second bill- 
boards. In the past, only minutes 
were available on participation shows. 
These minutes included opening and 
closing billboards and went as low as 
$1,500 per announcement. In the new- 
schedule, minutes and billboards are 



separated. 1 hat is, an advertiser can 
buy a minute without buying a bill- 
board. With maximum discounts, these 
minutes are as cheap as $1,000 now, 
and with two billboards the price, at 
maximum discounts, comes to $1,420. 

Depending on both frequency per 
week and number per year the partici- 
pation announcement schedule has the 
following maximums and mininiums; 
one-minute- $1,500 to $1,000 each: 
45-second — $1,200 to $800; 40-second 
--$1,100 to $750; 30-second— $900 to 
$600: 20-second— $750 to $450: bill- 
boards (available only in conjunction 
with the purchase of announcements in 
participation shows I — $330 to $210. 
The rate for minute announcements on 
the five-minute run-of-schedule shows 
starts at $975 and goes down to $625, 
In all cases the maximum discounts 
are given for buys of at least 260 an- 
nouncements running at the rate of 10 
or more a week within 52 weeks. 

Mutual's new gross rates are actual- 
ly the regular daytime rates now ap- 
plied to nighttime. This means that 
the nighttime gross was brought down, 
50'?. However, this had practically 
been in effect previously since Mutual s 
old rate card provided for a flat night- 
time reduction of 50# for stations 
in tv markets. 

CBS is going to a single growth rate 
card. Actual cost to advertisers will 
remain the same with morning and 
night rates equal, afternoon a little 
less. Weekend rates will be raised 
slightly, however. NBC is expected, as 
in the past, to make rate changes com- 
petitive with CBS. * * * 



j WMGY COVERS AND SELLS 

CENTRAL & SOUTHERN ALABAMA 



with Hillbilly — News — Sports — Pop — Race Programing 



Featuring 



"Uncle Bob Helton'* 
Dean of Alabama's D.J. 



Red Ryan — 
9 years State 
newscaster 



Capitol 



Chuck Elliott as 
"Charlie the Square" 
7 year veteran with a 
huge loyal following 

Chucks — Atomic Boogie 
Rhythm & Blues 



WMGY 



MONTGOMERY, 
ALABAMA 



clear Channel 800 kc — 1000 watts 



Another Independent 
Metro-Market Station 



Thomas W. Sewell, Cen. Mgr., Rep. Forjoe, Inc., New York City 
Dora Clayton, Inc., Atlanta 
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only a combination 
of stations can cover 
Georgia's major markets 

THE GEORGIA TRIO 



WAGA WMAZ WTOC 

Atlanta Macon Savannah 

5000W. 590KC 10,000W. 940KC 5000W. 1290KC 

CBS Radio CBS Radio CBS Radio 



The Trio offers 
advertisers at 
one low cost: 



concentrated coverage 

merchandising assistance 

listener loyalty built by local programming 

dealer loyalties 

in 3 major markets 



represented individually and as a group by 

THE KATZ AGENCY, inc. NEW YORK • CHICAGO • DETROIT • ATLANTA • DALLAS 

KANSAS CITY • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 
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•MIj/ Irli>iil Kep" 

► ay» JIM LUCK of 
J.WALTKK THOMPSON 



"strives lor automatic improve- 
ment of my client's schedules, 
lie works with his stations 
to gi\e me a better spot as they 
become available." 




\ 

'\Uy Iclecil Hep" 

<£?^ <.ay» MAC I) UMIAK 
m of TED IIA1 FS 



"delivers availabilities promptly 
and always includes pertinent 
data such as ratings, costs 
and, most important, indicates 
premium rates for programs 
not so listed In SRDS." 




".ffi/ Ideal Itep" 

say« ARTHUR S. PAR DOLL 
of KOOTE, CONK & BEI.DI.VG 



"provides the necessary 
information in his first presenta- 
tion and eliminates unessen- 
tial data. In the careful 
preparation of his material, 
he tries to anticipate all 
questions." 



"MY IDEAL REP 
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ask any tap timebnyer 



The quotes on this page might well 
serve as a standard of ethics and activ- 
ity for any conscientious national rep- 
resentative. JEPCO knows that appli- 
cation of these yardsticks comes close 
to being a guarantee of success. Suc- 
cess for the rep, success for the stations 
represented. You can fully expect any 
JEPCO salesman to faithfully live up 
to this philosophy of doing business. 

John Pearson Company 

RADIO A X D TELE VI SI OX ST AT I OX H E P II E S E X TAT IT E St 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • MINNEAPOLIS . DALLAS . ATLANTA » LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 











"Mil Iclecil Rep" 


^ _ ".Hi/ Iclecil Itep" 

<£fc^ says CIIFT Sl.AYRWGH 




says TED KELLY of 


K *rfgrf ".Hi/ Iclecil Rep" 


^ McCAW-FRICKSON 


of TEH BITES 

v_ 








MW' says CHUCK WILDS of 


"My ideal would provide the 


"shows ingenuity in 'digging 


m*f* N. W. AVER, 


intangible data concerning a 


out' and cooperation in 




market or station area not 


'working out' schedules that 


"doesn't hesitate to use the 


found in the general statistical 


meet my clients' requirements. 


teletype or telephone when a 


sources, i.e., would provide 


He does not merely submit 


quick decision is needed 


data either common to other 


a cut and dried list of 


from a station." 


markets or specific to 


availabilities." 




the market's makeup. Such 
information would aid the buyer 
in selecting the audience l 
most suitable for the product." 




JEPCO knows how the wind blows 
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NEARLY 46,000,000 HOMES HAVE 
RADIOS; TWO-THIRDS ARE MULTIPLE-SET 

I'apr \ timber 

Q. How many radios arc there in l\S.? 1 

Q. Where an* radio .nets located ? 2 

Q. Flow many anto radio.* are there? 3 

Q. How iiiany home? does radio roach weekly? 5 

Q. \\ liat does '"onl-of-hoine** radio add? 6 

Q. How does radio compare to other media? 10 

Q. What i- "*alnration" radio? 11 

Q. How much money wa* ?|>rnt in radio? 12 



Reprints will ho <t railuhtf at .'f0<* <*n<*/i. ifnantitfi prices' on r «»<;»«• si. 
ll'rile to Sponsor Ser-rices. Inc.. 10 E. Itttli St.. V«»ir Vor/; 17. .V. 1. 




1. How many radios (all types) are there in the U.S. today? 



SOURCES: NAB records for, Jin, 1945 figure; Jan., 1955' Estimate fifem NBC and CBS Radio "research, departments. 

More than 100% increase in decade 

Total number of radios in U.S. (counting 
those needing repair) has more than dou- v 
bled in decade between close of WW II and 
today, despite, postwar grow.th of U.S. tv, 




59.000.000 



1945 





132.400.000 



1955 




2. Does radio set production reflect "post-tv" listening habits? 



SOURCE: RETMA 1947 and 1954 industry production figures 
PRODUCTION BY TYPES: HOUSEHOLD CLOCK 



PORTABLE 



AUTO 



BEFORE TV: 1947 



AFTER TV: 1954 



1% 



29% 



18% 



40% 



Trend to 'Vecondarv" auto sets 

With much radio listening moving 
from living room to other 
locations with coming of tv, set 
production has shifted strongly 
to "clock," "auto" types. 



3. How many U.S. homes today have one or more radios? 



SOURCES; NBC and CBS Radio research depts. estimate: ,*pr January 1955 




Homes with one or more radios 



96.3 of U.S. homes, have radio 

Radio has the widest penetration of any 
mass communications medium. Joint net- 
work estimate i$ based on PolBx-ARF 
ownership against updated Census base. 




Homes with no radios 



H A U l U $ A l i U i page 1 



4. What percent of radio homes now have two or more radios? 

SOURCE: "Nation.)! Survey of Radio and Television Sett," May 195-1 by Allied Politi for ARF 




33.8'r have 
only one set 




32.7 r r have 
two sets 



33.5 r r have three 
or more receiver! 



I'wo-jh jril. H ri < ** i ■■ < ■ 1 1 ■ - ■> t-i * * 

Key to "diffused" listening to 
radio in many different locations 
is found in preponderance 
of multi-set radio homes. Ac- 
cording to nationwide study by 
Politi for Advertising Research 
Foundation, two cut of every 
three horm-s has at least two 
radio receivers in working order. 



Dining 
Room 
4.4% 



1 



Kitchen 

16.0% 



■ ""TT ~ 1 

- J/ Den 
' _I I 1.4% 



Room 




% 





Bedroom 
21.4% 



J 



warn 

25.9% 



6. How does the total number of radio sets compare with tv set total? 

SOURCE: NBC Radio and Tv Research departments. Radio: Jan. '55; Tv: June '55 
Radio: 132,400,000 sets 

Tv: 36,200,000 sets Kariio* (iiilniunlxr U lliroi-lo-ono 

Unlike radio, tv is a "living room" 
air medium. Radios are distributed 
(see chart above) in multi-set homes. 
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7. How many cars in the U.S. are radio equipped ? 

SOURCES: 1946 figure from NAB,. f6t JanUaly; 1'955 figure from Crowoll-Collier Annual "Automotive, .Survey." 



Car radios have quadrupled 

American families own more car 
radios than there were radio 




8. Do owners listen? What percent of cars have radios? 

SOURCES: (A) Advertest Research "Do they listen?" study for CBS Radio, November 1954. (B> Crowell-Collier "Automotive Survey," 1954 



A. Car radio listening to programs, commercials 





THE QUESTIONS: 






THE ANSWERS: 


1. 


"Do you have a radio in working order installed 
in your automobile?" 




1. 


Of the 344 cars interviewed, 77% had 
working car radios. 


2. 


"Did you happen to listen to any parts of the "jack 
Benny" (or "Amos V Andy" program tonight? 




2. 


The "Jack Benny" and "Amos V Andy" programs 
had an average rating in the test of 23.1%. 


3. 


"Can you tell me as much as you remember about 
the advertising which was presented on either 
program this evening?" 




3. 


Of all those tuned to "Jack Benny" or "Amos V 
Andy" shows, three-quarters (75.4%) could repeat 
substantial portions of commercials. 



B. Car radio ownership, by model years and income groups 



SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL 


CARS 


- By YEAR MODEL 






BY 


INCOME GROUPS 
























ON CARS NOW 


Cars 


1953- 




1950- 


1948- 


1946- 


Before j 


$7000 


$5000- 


$4000- 


$3000- 


$2000- 


Under 


OWNED 


Total 
% 


1954* 

% 


1952 

% 


1951 

% 


1949 

% 


1947 

% 


1946 1 

% 


or more 
% 


$6999 

% 


$4999 

% 


$3999 

% 


$2999 

% 


$2000 

% 


Heater 


94 


96 


95 


98 


96 


93 


86 


96 


95 


95 


96 


91 


89 


Radio 


75 


78 


78 


77 


82 


78 


56 


84 


77 


77 


75 


67 


66 


Seat Covers 


68 


41 


62 


76 


81 


78 


71 


57 


65 


70 


71 


75 


77 


Turn Indicators 


56 


94 


87 


62 


42 


28 


14 


81 


64 


53 


51 


41 


29 


Backup Light 


37 


57 


55 


36 


36 


22 


12 


55 


42 


32 


31 


29 


24 


Automatic Transmission 


29 


50 


52 


36 


18 


12 


5 


50 


37 


26 


22 


18 


15 


Power Brakes 


6 


14 


1 1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


10 


4 


5 


6 


6 


4 


Power Steering 


5 


14 


10 


3 


1 


* * 


2 


1 1 


4 


5 


4 


4 


3 



in OMAHA 




you'd listen to 



C30QG, 



for MUSIC you like 

old — new 
mood — blue 
semi-classic too 



you 



A listen to [3001 



for PERSONALITIES you like 

who love their 
listeners more 
than themselves 

you'd listen to C30QH 



for NEWS you like 

5 minutes of fresh 
news reports on the 
hour and half-hour 

you'd listen to 



DIAL 



. for RESULTS you want 

BUY 



5000 WATTS 



FULL TIME 



for SPORTS you like 

EXCLUSIVE 
voice of 

OMAHA CARDINALS 
you'd listen to 



= COMING SOON l 



24-HOUR PROGRAMMING 

Omaha's ONLY Full-Time 
Independent Station 

also "KOIL KASH BOX' 1 



EXCLUSIVE Al/EDV If M A n t I M f New York Chicago Los Angeles 

NAT'L. REP. niLlll ll |\llvl/LL lllV* San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 
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9. How many portable radios are there in this country? 

SOURCES: SPONSdft estimate based on RtJMA date; NBC Radio Research Dept. 



1946 




1,500,000 



1955 




4,800,000 



Portables: cine iif 1-0 homts 

Production of portable radios, 
both "personat" and battery-a.c. 
types, has boomed in past decade, 
now amounts to over million a 
Ite^r, The.se figures, are set totals. 



10. What is the ownership status in U.S. homes of ALL receivers? 

SOURCE: "National Survey of Radio and Television Sets," May 1954 by Alfred Politz for ARF; updated household figures from NBC and CBS Radio Research 

Most households have radios, or radio-tv; few tv-only 



TOTAL NUMBER OF U.S. HOUSEHOLDS 



HOUSEHOLDS WITH RADIO, AUTO RADIO AND TV 



AUTO RADIO, TV BUT NO HOUSEHOLD RADIOS 



HOUSEHOLDS WITH RADIO, AUTO RADIO, NO TV 
HOUSEHOLDS WITH RADIO, TV, NO AUTO RADIO 



HOUSEHOLD RADIO (S) ONLY 



AUTOMOBILE RADIO ONLY 



TELEVISION SET ONLY 



NO HOUSEHOLD RADIO, AUTO RADIO, TV SET 




33.1 
13.4 
21.8 
1.5 
24.2 
0.7 
1.7 
3.6 



Number 
46,600,000 



15,400,000 
6,250,000 
10,150,000 
700,000 
11,275,000 
326,000 
792,500 
1,675.000 



RADIO IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 



Chart above will show admen at a glance bow deeply radio 
penetrates into U.S. households. Homes without one or 
more radio receivers, in or out of home itself, are a rarity 
in the average community. On the other hand, less than 
2 c k of nation's homes are '"television-only" households. 
Politz study for ARF used a stringent definition of "sets 
in working order" in making its nationwide study of a 
cross-section of some 12,000 U.S. homes in all areas and 
income brackets. Interviewing was done on a personal 
basis, between 3 May and 28 May 1954. 

As charts in pages to follow will show, the effect of tv 
on most radio-tv households has been to "disperse" radio 
listening to locations other than the living room, and to 



make radio a "companion" medium that follows listeners 
around the house and out of home as they go about their 
daily living and working routines. Same trend also in- 
creases greatly the complexity of proper measurement of 
size of radio program audiences, with much of audience 
out of reach of some forms of radio audience measurement. 

Over-all trend indicated in radio ownership and set re- 
tailing surveys is that radio will continue to grow in the 
paths of '"secondary sets" (clock radios, portables, small 
table receivers) and, to some extent, with fancy "hi-fi" 
radio-phonograph sets in homes. Out-of-home. the trend is 
definitely on toward auto radios, which are actually selling 
faster than tv receivers in most of the major U.S. markets. 
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Just the facts ! sir 




That's what you want. 



And that's what you'll get in these two new Market Data Folders — 
one for WFAA-570, one for WFAA-820. 

They're just off the press and contain the most complete 
information available about Texas' Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

You'll find: 

•*■ Coverage data, county by county 
-A- Audience figures, by NCS market areas 
-A- Market data for the coverage area 
-A- Population and home-ownership figures 
■k Farm market and income 
•k Retail sales and other statistics 

These folders bring into sharp focus the facts about the biggest market in the 
biggest state in the nation. They're part of WFAA's client-service program planned to make 
your advertising on this station effective and profitable. 

For the facts, write for these NEW Market Data Folders. They're yours for the asking. 



Alto available toon 
'North Tcias Radio Audience" 
A study in radio listenmc 
by Dr. Forrest Whan 
Kanus State College 



A Char Channel Service of the Dallas Morning New 



w 



Alex Keese, Manager 
Geo. Utley, Commercial Manager 
Edward Petry & Co., Ine^, Representative 




NBC 



ABC 



TON 
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It Hadio listening l^tfits 




1. How does daily radio listening in homes compare with "pre-tv"? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen NRI, first six months each year; seven-day averages for nighttime and afternoon periods. 1946 radio homes: 34,000,000. 
1954: 46,646,000 homes. Prepared by ABC Radio 



Number of homes using radio (000) 



11,526 



7,344 



8,350 




1946 1954 
10 a.m. -Noon 



7,854 



7,883 




1946 1954 
Noon-6 p.m. 









6,530 




. 


1946 


1954 


6-11 


p.m. 



*In the morning, 14% more homes are tuning radio during the 
average minute than did in 1916. Afternoon radio, in terms of 
listening home?, is slightly ahead of 1916 level. Only at night has 



the number of homes tuning radio within the home made a notice- 
able decline. These le\els are general, however. Careful time- 
buying will often produce nighttime buy* that top daytime. 



2. What is the size of "weekly cumulative" home audience of radio? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen NRI, spring 1955 



MORNING 
(6 AM-NOON) 



During average week, nine out of 10 homes have dialed radio 

HOMES REACHED AVG. HRS. LISTENED 

Tr TOTAL HOMES '000 PER HOME PER WEEK 

ALL HOMES 77.8 35,678 7:02 

TV HOMES _ 75.4 24,580 .... „ 6:30 

' RADIO ONLY 83.7 _1 1.098 8:17 



AFTERNOON 
(NOON-6 PM) 



ALL HOMES 79.0 

TV HOMES 75.1 

I RADIO ONLY .......... 88.5 



36,217 

.24.483 
.11.734 



7 :35 
6:20 
10:12 



NIGHT 
6 PM-MID) 



ALL HOMES 70.0 

TV HOMES 62.4. 
I RADIO ONLY ........ 88.8 . 



32.116 

20,342 
.11.774. 



TOTAL DAY { ALL HOMES 



90.6% 



..41,527 



6:16 

3:42 
10:43 



17:32 
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TIMEKEEPER".. 



\ 



your personal radio salesman in Washington 



Beginning July 1, Ai Ross will 
bring his personal touch to a great 
new early-morning radio show . . . 
and its rommcrnaU. lie's our 
Timekeeper" on WRC, 6:l.VJ:.i() 
Monday through Iriday and 
6:15-tt:00 Saturday moruiucv 

AI is one of the most phenomenally 
successful di>c jockeys in the East 
. . . and for very good reasons. 
Ifis entertainment has that 
personal touch. AI lias a knack of 
selecting the hits from the current 
releases and picking every hody's 
favorite old timers. And as "Your 
Timekeeper" he delivers a smooth, 
easy Mend of headline news, lime 
checks, weather reports and sports 
that's just right for the early 
morning. The commercials gel 
the same treatment. A I uses sound 
effects, recorded excerpts and 
several different voices to make 
commercials a joy to hear and a 
goldmine to sponsors. 

For years national advertisers such 
as Wildroot Hair Tonic. Pall .Mall 
Cigarettes, and Fels Naplha have 
been building their spot radio 
schedules in Baltimore around 
A I Ross. Now if you want a personal 
representative in Washington to 
carry your story home to America's 
richest mass market. A I Koss 
is your man. Call your NBC 
Spot Sales representative or 



WRC H RADIO 




IN WASHINGTON 



represented by XBC SPOT SALES 



3. How much does "out-of-home" audience add to "in-home" radio? 

SOURCE: The Pulse, Inc., winter 1955. Markets are those in which Pulse conducts monthly o-o-h studies 

"Out-of-hoiiie" listening adds "bonus" of nearly 22% 

In-home 1 + Out-of-home 2 = This plus 3 



Atlanta 


17.8 J 


Baltimore 


16.3 1 


Birmingham 


19.4 | 


Boston 


19.2 | 


Buffalo 


17.4 ] 


Chicago 


18.6 j 


Cincinnati 


16.4 | 


Detroit 


16.9 | 


Houston 


19.7 | 


Kansas City 


18.1 | 


Los Angeles 


19.4 j 


Memphis 


21.6 | 


Miami 


21.0 j 


Milwaukee 


17.2 | 


Minn. -St. Paul 


18.3 j 


New Orleans 


19.3 | 


New York 


18.7 | 


Philadelphia 


15.4 j 


Pittsburgh 


1 O O 1 

1 o.o 


Portland, Ore. 


23.6 | 


Richmond 


17.2 


San Diego 


18.6 | 


San Francisco 


20.2 | 


St. Louis 


17.5 | 


Seattle 


19.4 | 


Wash., D. C. 


18.4 | 


AVERAGE 

26 markets 


18.5 I 
















m 




+ 
















• 





18.0 % 




21.5 




17.0 








18.4 


— « 


22.0 




21.9 




23.1 




20.3 




18.8 


= 


23.2 




19.4 




15,7 




1**2 




20.2 


' — 


T7d 




23.5 




25.3 




18.6 




15.2 




16.9 




18.8 




20 8 




21.7 




22.7 




20.1 



+ 4.0 



= 21.6% 



Average quarter-hour sets-in-use of in-home radio listening. 2 Aver- 
age quarter-hour setin-use of out-of-home radio lislening. 3 The 
percent of lislening added by out-of-home. < This is derived by 



calculating the ratio of out-of-home to in-home listening.) All fig- 
ures in this chart cover 6 a.m. through midnight, Sunday through 
Saturday. Out-of-home dialing is done mostly in automobiles, 



IN INLAND CALIFORNIA iand western nevadai 




RAD I O 



-tot, -fcl*e fa&weAf 




These four inland radio stations, purchased as a unit, give you 
more listeners than any competitive combination of local stations 
. . . and at the lowest cost per thousand! (SAMS and SR&D) 

In this mountain-isolated market, the Beeline serves an area 
with over 2 million people and 3 Vi billion in spendable income. 

(1955 Consumer Markets) 





KOH O RENO 

KFBK ° SACRAMENTO 



KMJ O FRESNO 

\ \ 
KERN ° BAKERSFIELD 



SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA • Paul H. Raymer Co.. National Representative 
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4. How does radio's total audience vary during day? 



SOURCE: "Ward Daily Living Habits Survey" tor MBS, fall 1954 



MORNING 



AFTER N O O N 



EVENING 



Radio's 

TOTAL 

AUDIENCE 

Millions 
xxf People 

KEY 

Totol listening 



In Home 
Listening 



9 fo 10 II ir .12 



■T ■ ■ 



■I m 



12- 



12 



2 3. 3 -4 



-i'- 5 5-6. 



© 



6- 7 7- 8 8- 9 9 10 10 ll 



Ward stud\ measures both in-home and out-of-home radio 
radio audience by millions of individuals throughout day, 
as shown in chart of "total audience" above. Peak of '"to- 
tal" listening conies in late mornings (10-11 a.m.) and in 
earh evening (6-7 p.m.). The $150,000 study utilized a 



sample of some 7,000 households, employing a diary tech- 
nique to record radio listening as it shift> (see chart 
below) around the house, and out of home. Complete 
study for MBS gives listening totals by quarter-hours for 
each day of the week. Full study is available to admen. 



5. How does location of '•in-home" audience vary, hour-by-hour? 

SOURCE: "Ward Daily Living Habits Survey" for MBS, fall 1954 



DISTRIBUTION OF LISTENING - AVERAGE QUARTER HOUI 



BONING 




6-11 PM 





AFTERNOON^ 










37.5 


13.5 


33.1 | 


12 N - 6 PM 









$5,3 



KEY (K) living room Bedroom (c) Kitchen Other room 3n home. (T) Other ' plot* outsibV home 





® 


o 


© 


© © 

- 


MORNING 
9 AM- 12 N 


34 9 




1 



B 



11.S 




J 



Radio follows the listener around the house today: no 
longer must he trek into the living room. As Ward chart 
for MBS shows, half of morning radio is listened to in 



kitchens and bedrooms. In the afternoon, the pattern is 
similar, w ith out-of-home radio ( mostly in autos I becom- 
ing a major factor. Only at night does living room lead. 
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WTIC 



...By Every Measurement 



A GREAT RADIO STATION 




Measure of a (»rt*at 
Radio Station 



NEW YORK. 



REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 

THE HENRY I. CHRISTAL CO., INC. 

. B O S T O N C H I C A G O D E T R O I T 
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6. Where does "out-of-home" listening fake place? 

SOURCE: The Pulse, Inc. surveys in August 1953 and November 1954 

Location shifts to autos, portables isi summer 



Location of 
'out-of-home' 
listening 





Summer '53 


Winter '54 


Auto 


61.8% 


54.8% 


Work 


25.5% 


29.4% 


Visiting 


14.1% 


16.8% 


Portables 


5.0% 


0.9% 


Restaurants 


3.9% 


3.5% 


Retail shops 


6.3% 


10.0% 


Schools, etc. 


1.0% 


1.6% 




117.6%* 


117.0%* 



*multiple responses 



7. How does "auto audience" size vary, hour-by-hour? 



SOURCE: "Ward Daily Living Habits Survey" for MBS, fall 1954 



MORNING 



AFTERNOON 



EVENING 



Millions 
of 

People 
AWAY 
FROM 
HOME 

m 

AUTOMOBILES 




The L.S. is the world's most auto-minded nation. And, 
with 75 f J of the car? equipped with radios, the radio 
audience on wheels is sizable. Ward chart above shows 
how this listening peaks in the morning, and rises again 
to a high point in the afternoons, between 4 and 5 p.m.. 



when some nine million listeners on the average are 
dialing radio in cars all over the United States. Nielsen 
reports, meanwhile, that car radio listening has as high 
as 3.4 listeners per set. and that this out-of-home listen- 
ing can add an additional one-third to home tuning* 
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It Happens Every Day.. .Millions Of Times 



Yep — the family goes to market in Hometown and 
Rural America and they really "live it up." Clean- 
ing tissue, automobile wax, hamburger and tender- 
loin, toothpaste and toiletries. You name it . . . 
they've got it at home and they buy it in huge 
quantities. Here is a rich and responsive market 
better and more effectively covered by the Keystone 
Broadcasting network than by any other adver- 
tising medium. Here is a market that TV overlooks! 



Nice thing about Keystone is that you don't buy 
speculatively. You can cut and try. You can pi»k 
a group of eighty or eight hundred markets and 
discover quickly whether 15 minutes across the 
board will do the job or whether spots will move the 
merchandise and at a greatly reduced cost. The 
KEYSTONE story is a juicy one. It's all meat and 
no bone, fat or gristle. Why not let us tell you how 
we can serve you? 



• WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 



CHICAGO 

111 West Washington St. 

STite2-6303 

LOS ANGELES 

3142 Wiljhire Blvd. 
DUnkirk 3 2910 



NEW YORK 
580 Filth Avenue 
Plan 7 U60 

SAN FRANCISCO 

57 Post Street 
Sutler 1-7440 



^*TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

A hondful of stotions or the network . . . 
o minute or o full hour . . . it's up to 
Xow, your needs, 

|X*^"*ORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR 

No premium cost for individuolized pro- 
gromming. Network coveroge for le*s 
thon "spot" cost for some stotions. 



ly^ONE OROER OOES THE JOB 

All bookkeeping ond details ore done 
by KEYSTONE, yet the best time ond 
ptoce ore chosen for you. 
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1. How does network radio compare with other media as to cost? 



SOURCE: CBS Radio Network research, May 1955 



People reached per advertising dollar spent, 
national advertising media, December 1954 



MEDIA 



ALL NETWORK RADIO 



ALL NETWORK TV 



MAJOR MAGAZINES 



PEOPLE PER DOLLAR 



575 



356 



27? 



Radio efficiency: On a conservative basis (see below) network radio reaches 61. ST more 
people-per-dollar than network tv, and nearly 110 more than the top U.S. magazines. 

SOURCES OF DATA: 



Radio: '"All Network Radio" data are based on 722 broadcasts, or 72ff of all rated broadcasts whose 
ratings and estimated time and production costs w T ere listed bv NRI for the two-week report period ending 
11 December 1954. All calculations are by CBS Radio Network research. 

Homes-per-dollar data were weighted by the number of broadcasts for each program. Listeners-per-100 homes 
based on Multi-Market Pulse. November-December 1954. 



Television : ''All Network Tv" data are based on 607 broadcasts for which ratings and cost data were available 
in NT1 for two weeks ending 11 December 1954; these 607 broadcasts represented 80^. of all rated broadcasts. 
Homes-per-dollar data were weighted by the number of broadcasts for each program. Number of viewers-per-home 
is from ARB-TV National report for December 1954. 



Mazazities : Data are for seven leading publications (Life, Look. Sat. Eve. Post, Colliers, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies 11 Home Journal, Woman s Home Companion) . Average for one-page and two-page ads, including black-and- 
white, two-color, four-color and bleed. ABC circulation as of 30 June 1954. Readers-per-copy from Magazine 
Audience Group Study. 1949. Percent ad-noting from Starch Adnorms Report, July '53-June '54; men and 
women noting for four general magazines, women only for three women's magazines. Space costs are one-time rates 
in effect or announced for April 1955; production costs excluded. 

Noters-per-dollar data for each magazine were weighted by the number of ads of each kind and size reported by Starch. 
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...and growing every day! 




Served and So/d! by 



AGRICULTURE 
OIL AND URANIUM 
MANUFACTURING 
TOURISTS 



Radio 



Delivers Boom-Town Denver and 302 counties in 12 states (Nielsen) 



Is the /eoc/er in creating local programs and personalities for 
Western tostes. 



.4f9\ Serves o farm ond ranch population of 700,030 with 18 hours 
^^Mf per- week of informative ond entertaining agricultural programs. To 
many af these listeners, KOA has long been their only day-in, 
day-out source of vital news and weather information. 



Is heard by more people who can't get TV than any radio station 
in the U.S.A. I 



1^) 



Sells this ever-increasing market, developing and keeping 
phenomenal listener-loyalty, as proved by 39% greater mail response 
in 195a over 1953. 

\ 

LET KOA SELL FOR YOU! 



Population . 
Households 
Radio Homes , 
Buying Income 
Retail Sales 



FARM 

700,030 
191, 140 
175,850 



TOTAL 
3,633,000 
1,088,420 
1,049,020 



$2,044,714,000 $5,226,724,000 
$4,071,951,000 



Source: 1955 Survey of buying Power 




DENVER 

Coven The Weir 8 tit/ 



NBC 



8 5 0 k c 



5 0.00 0 WATTS 



CALL PETRY 



Send us your name and address for monthly factual 
"Western Market" information folder. 
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2. What is the cost-per-1,000 of the three basic network buys? 



SOURCE: NBC Radio Research Department, January 1955 



IS.VSIC IUY 



A. 



NETWORK DAYTIME 
QUARTER-HOUR 
STRIP PROGRAM 



PENETRATION 



1 ttet'k 
I weeks 



1,145,000 
home* 

8,083,000 
home* 



WEEKLY IMPACT 

More than six commer- 
cials heard per daytime 
listener weekly. 
33,200,000 commercial 
impres-inn- 



COST-PER-1,000 



66c-per- 1,000 
impressions 



KAS1C «UY 



B, 



NETWORK EVENING 
IIALF-IIOl R 
ONCE WEEKLY 



PENETRATION 



1 week 
•1 week- 



1,550,000 
homes 

3,600,000 
homes 



WEEKLY IMPACT 



More than 214 commer- 
cials heard per evening 
radio listener. 
6.327,000 commercial 
impressions 



COST-PER-1,000 



S1.58-per-l,000 
impressions 



ItASIC ItUV |^ 

THREE SCATTERED 
NETWORK RADIO 
PARTICIPATIONS 



PENETRATION 



1 week 
4 weeks 



4.082,000 
homes 

7.307.000 
homes 



WEEKLY IMPACT 

More than 1.2 commer- 
cials heard per radio 
li-tener. 

6.857.000 commercial 
impressions 



COST-PER-1,000 



SI. 28- per- 1,000 
impressions 



Basic network buys, as chart above compiled by NBC radio presentations shown to agencies. Source of home 
Radio reveals, can deliver a thousand listener impressions data is Nielsen's XRI. whose homes-reached figures were 
for as little as 66c. The\ aie part of recent four-network multiplied by Pulse listeners-per-set averages for chart, 



3. How does network radio compare with network tv on a cost basis? 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen, January-February 1955 NRI average network program 

Cost-per-1,000 commercial minutes 



DAYTIME 



NIGHTTIME 



Radi 



$1.04 



82.50 



81.56 



83.29 



Radio vs. tv: Daytime television costs 50°? more than 
daytime radio network shows in order to reach the average 
home with one minute s worth of commercial in a network 
program. Nighttime tv also lags behind nighttime radio on 
the same efficiency yardstick. Tv's nighttime "cost -per-1.000 



commercial minutes'" is. 32' < higher than radio's. This cost 
measurement is a Nielsen concept designed to make longer- 
length shows with longer commercials comparative with 
shorter network programs containing more brief commer- 
cials. It draws comparison of spectaculars^ soap opera. 
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FIRST IN SPRINGFIELD 





AUDIENCE ACCEPTANCE 



MONDAY THHOrCII 
5 \TFUD \Y 

7:00 A.M.-12 NOON 
12:00 NOON- 6:00 P.M. 



WTXL 1 V '-ir' -C' "D" "F/" 4 T" "<V 

2J5.1 20.6 19.8 13.4 7.9 1,6 2.7 1.6 
33.1 16.0 12.1 U.7 7.6 7.3 1.2 3 1 



6:00 P.M.4!;00 


P.M. 34.0 20.7 17.5 


8.-1 7.4 10.5 




Springfield, Ma**achu>elts November 19.") 1- Hooper 


4 ADVERTISER 


ACCEPTANCE 






(Jan. -J urn 4 , 


1935) 


ACCOUNT 


AGENCY 


ACCOUNT 


Ballantine Beer 


William E«ty Co. 


Mas-. Dept. of Commerce 


Blue Cnns— Blue Shield 


Sutherland Ahbolt 


National Bi-.cuit Co 


Bi>nd Bread 


B. M. D. O. 


National Eleir. Conir. \--o 


Camels 


William E.-ty Co. 


New England Tel. & Tel. 


Clapp's Baby Foods 


Young & Ruhieam 


Pall Mall 


Colonna Cheese 


Paris & Peart 


Readers Dige-t 


Colgate Shaving Cream 


Bryan Houston 


Rheingold Beer 


Dawson's Beer 


Reingold & Co. 


Robert Hall 


Ford Motor Co. 


J. Walter Thompson 


Ruppert's B''er 


Hathaway Bread 


Bresniek Co. 


Sanka Coffee 


Hostess Cakes 


Ted Bales 


Saturday Evening Pu-t 


Hudson I'aper Napkin* 


Biow. Biern. Toigo 


Silieare 


Ladies Home Journal 


It. B. D. O. 


Simonize 


Life Magazine 


Young & Ruhieam 


Sun Oil Co. 


l.oew's 


Donahue & Coe 


Turtle Wax 






Wonder Bread 



0.7 
2.0 
0.4 



Other 
\M & 
FM 

O.i 



AGENCY 

Jame- Tlmnia- (.liirnr,' 
.unnEriik-'in 
Fuller, ^miili & Ru-* 
Handd Cabot 
- >. I.. & B. 
?elmal> & Real iv 
Funle. (!nnr & B«-ld llg 
*»a\> Jem 
Bi"W . Kiero, T"igo 
^ <«una & Rul>i< am 
It. B. I). O. 
\\ i intranli 
-. >. C. & B. 
R'i'hratiff & R>an 
W. B D-.n.r 
T. .I Ba 




For avail? and other information, 
call Larry Reilh. Gen. M?r.. WTXL 
Springfield. Mass.. RE-9-4768 or am 
office of the Walker Representation 
Company. 



WTXL 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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to do real selling . . .to achieve continuo I 
big season (and small fortune) elsewhei 
CBS Radio Network, where they'll be makiii 
50$ a thousand. . , and they'll have to 
customers what to ask for when they] 



till the most attractive way 
iposure, economically. After spending a 
fizel Bishop will now be selling on the 
unmercial minu te impressions for less than 
liferent occasions every week to tell the 




i ning this summer. Hazel Bishop will sell cosmetics on Wen dy Wa rren and the Xewt, and the new mida/ternoon 
' Robbins Show on CBS Radio. Other major purchases recently made on CBS Radio. McKesson & Robbins, now sponsoring 
• sodfrev Digest Friday evenings, F II U oolworlli ^^^^Company , sponsoring the hour-long Sunday afternoon musical 
am, The ff'oolworth Hour ; Amoco, also on Sunday ^^^^^^ afternoons with Rhythm on the Road. 




6. How much spot radio is needed to reach "saturation' 7 levels? 



SOURCE: Various Colgate agencies; SPONSOR research 



You need announcements totaling 
this number of rating points to. . . 



400 



140 



40 




, , . REACH 25% of radio homes .... 50% of radio homes . . , , 



75% of radio homes 



CHART ABOVE is based on formula developed as planning aid 
for Colgate's ad agencies. Note that spot frequency is geometric; 
to triple homes-reached, you must boost spot frequency about 10 



times. Rating point levels in chart refer to simple arithmetic sum of 
ratings of time slots you're buying in major city. Formula is guide, 
not absolute, but most veteran timebuyers use comparable formulas. 



5. What are the costs of spot radio campaigns in top markets? 

SOURCE: "Spot Radio Guide, Free & Peters, based on A.C. Nielsen NCS data, current radio rates for highest-cost stations. 



DAYTIME 



NIGHTTIME 



Markets 



The Top 

50 

75 

100 

125 

161 



50., 
75. 

100. 

125. 

161. 



50. 

75. 
100. 
125. 
161. 



50. 

75. 
100. 
125. 
161. 



13 Weeks 



26 Weeks 



39 Weeks 



52 Weeks 



20 Daytime .Minutes Per Week 



$458,234.40 $ 801,910.20 

558,864.80 _ 978,013.40 

644,727.20 .... 1,128,272.60 

702,353.60 1.229,118.80. 

794,447.68 _ 1.390,283.44 



$1,202,865.30 
. 1,467,020.10 
1,692.408.90 
1,843,678.20. 
. 2,979,178.80 



20 Daytime Station Breaks Per Week 

$350,261.60 . $ 612,957.80 $ 919.436.70 

439,088.00 768.404.00 1.152,216.00 

509,454.40 891,545.20 1,337,317.80 

564,990.40 _ 988,733.20 1,483,099.80 

651,499.68 1,140,124.44 1,710,186.66- 



$1,603,820.40 
1,956,026.80 
2.356,545.20 
2.458,237.60 
3,972,238.40 

$1,225,915.60 
1,536,288.00 
1.783,090.40 
1.977,466.40 
_ 2.280,248.88 



10 One-Minute Nighttime Announcements Per Week 



$324,773.28 - $ 577 .374.72 . 

396,095.44 _ 704,169.44. 

456,950.52 _ 812,356.48 

497,792.88 884.965.12 
563,064.84 _ 1,001,004.16- 



S 866,062.08 

1,056,254.16 

1,218,534.72 

1,327,447.68 
.. 1,501,506.24 

10 Nighttime. Station Breaks Per Week 

$275,831.01 .._ $ 490,366.24 $ 735,549.36 

345,781.80 675.123.80 .-. 1,012.685.70 

401,134.50 713,128.00 .. _ 1.069.692.00 

444,929.94 790,986.56 1,186,479.84 

513.055.53 . 912,098.72 1.368,148.08. 



$1,010,405.76 
1,232,296.52 
1.421.623.84 
1,548.688.96 
1,751,757.28 

S 858.140.92 
1.254.642.48 
- 1,247,974.00 
1.384.226.48 
1.596,172.76 



'Prices shown are maximum, unadjusted (no discount; figured) rates on highest-cost outlets. 
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WPEN 

Shows the greatest rating increase 
of any station in Philadelphia" 

Pulse Jan. Feb. '51 -'55 




AGAIN! 

In the latest Pulse period 

WPEN 

shows the 

Greatest Rating Increase 
of any station in 
Philadelphia* 



Represented Nationally by Gill-Perna 

'Pulse March- April 1954 
March- April 1955 
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V Had it* 9 s 




1. How much money (gross) has been invested in net radio ('50-'55) ? 



SOURCE: Publishers Information Bureau 



NETWORK 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 

First 3 Months 




C"5C i 0 A OO A 

dob,124,o24 


000 700 OA 0 


foe noo noo 


con oop ino 

$29, 826,123 


con nci 7o< 

o29,Uo1,784 


C7 oon one 
0/ ,ozU,oUo 




C7n 7AA RRQ 
Oil),/ 44jDD 3 


$RR 7RA 773 

000, 1 0M-, 1 1 0 


00 3, 0 I I ,ZU 3 


$62 381.207 


$54,229 997 


CIO KOd A1fi 
0 1 /• 0Z4-.4 1 0 




$16,091,977 


$17,900,958 


$20,992,109 


$23,176,137 


$20,345,032 


$4,109,505 




$81,397,650 


$54,324,017 


$47,927,115 


$45,151,077 


$34,014,356 


$8,282,310 



YEARLY TOTALS 




'1930 1 



$27,694,090 




$49,293,901 
jlHO] $96,455,603 



fwdj 

f ml l 




$187,800,329 
$183,358,920 
$174,718,594 



1952 1 $163,453,466 
/ 1953 1 $160,534,544 
'JBS^i $137,641,169 



2. How much have advertisers spent for spot radio time ('50-'55) 7 



SOURCES: Federal Communications Commission; SPONSOR estimates 

145 




1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

$104,759,761 $108,314,507 $118,823,880 $119,559,000 $123,658,000 $135,000,000 $138,000,000* 

Dollar figures show national spot revenues of stations AFTER trade discounts of fr»- 'SPONSOR estimate based on industry and stitlon rep forecasts, 

quency and dollar volume; BEFORE commissions to reps, agencies, brokers. 
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Where listening gains most 

WOLF has the most 



(3-TO-6 P.M.) 



RADIO SETS IN USE 



Station WOLF 
leads ill stations 
with 38.2% of 
the audience; 
nearly twice its share. 



JAN. TO APRIL 
1955 ABOVE OR 



• • • 

HOOPER RATINGS 

STATION WOLF 





1954 


1955 


(BELOW 1954) 


RATING SHARE 


3:00 


7.5 


9.5 


26.7" 


2.6 


27.3 


3:30 


7.5 


B.3 


10.7% 


3.0 


36.4 


4:00 


7.2 


9.6 


33.3 


4.3 


44.9 


4:30 


6.2 


13.3 


-f 1 14.5' t 


6.3 


47.4 


5:00 


9.0 


12.4 


-f 37.8" 


4.8 


38.7 


5:30 


12.5 


13.8 


10.4*. 


4.8 


34.7 



POPULATION • LABOR FORCE 
AUTOMOBILES • BUSINESS FIRMS 
MONTHLY SALES COMPARISONS 
INDUSTRIAL WORK HOURS 
SALES ESTIMATES 



TELEPHONES 



SPRING y 
1955 



HOOPER DATA 

HOME LISTENING 



AUTO LISTENING 
STORE LISTENING 
4 YEAR TRENDS 



8 YEAR AUDIENCE TREND 
T V. OPERATING HOURS 
4 YEAR SETS-IN-USE 
COMPARISON BY / ? HOURS 
SEPTEMBER - DECEMBER INDEX 



PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
RATE CARD 



WOLF 


SPONSOR 


BREAKDOWN 


FIELD 


INTENSITY 


MAP 



RATUHG FOR R^I^G 

1 sM, 




NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES-THE WALKER COMPANY 




REGIONAL 



WOW 



IS NOW 




IN OMAHA 



nd 



in 



170 RIC 
COUNTIES 

(One-third in rich Western Iowa!) 



Tops in Every Way . . . that's Radio WOW , „ 
now proudly a basic CBS Radio affiliate. 

Top WOW personalities . . . great names like 
"Jolly Joe" Martin . . . Connie Cook . . . Mai 
Hansen . . . and Ray Clark . . . are eager to sell 
your product! 

Radio WOW is a top buy ... a must basic buy 
in every national schedule! 

Call your John Blair man today! 



Frank P. Fogarty, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 0 Represented by John Blair & Co. 
Affiliated with "Better Homes & Gardens" and "Successful Farming" Magazines. 




RADIO 




Dial 590 

5000 WATTS 
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timebuying 



40,000-word book-digest of 13 PTES seminars 

Page 

Seminar \, The basic* of audience measurement 2 

Seminar 2. l*il falls-pratfalls in audience re:»ciirrlr 4 

Seminar 3. Criii<l«»* to more effect he timchm in«j 8 

"}■. Hovf t« engineer ;i pootl bin 10 

Know vour markets 13 

Agency jiraet ice? — saint* ami sinners 16 

Seminar /. Whirl buyers, sellers expect of «-m«"1i other 19 

Seminar 8. Hon network.- work: how to buy them 22 

Seminar 9. ^ an Y (,n '»** ,, «' r w ' ,n M 1 " 1 ■ 26 

Seminar 10. Whaj oWs co\erai:e co\er? 29 

Seminar 11. Docs nierchaiHlisinjs 1 inei*rlianili*e? 32 

Seminar 12. nismjfion of I he AKF Report 34 

Seminar 13. Then**? a rainbow in your future 37 



Seminar 
Semiiiar 
Seminar 



ItcpriiKs will he iiimle uvnilable in booklet form. Trice per copi; K2. f/iinufifi; rnle* 
on request. H'riie to Sponsor .Service*. Inc.. 10 K. l.'Jf/i St.. >eic Vorl: 17. .>. V. 



timebuying 
BASICS 



First practical 
textbook (40,000 
words) on tv 
and radio buying 



Here for the first time is the world of radio and television timebuying — in breadth 
and depth — as seen by America's foremost experts in the field. On succeeding pages 
are edited transcripts of the 13 seminars held under the auspices of the Radio and 
Television Executives Society of New York. Objective of RTES was to provide the 
thousands of timebuyers of the U.S. and Canada with best possible radio and tv 
timebuying background and tips. This book within a book will prove of excep- 
tional value to everyone identified with radio and television and interested in its 
problems and their solutions. (Timebuying Basics reprints will be made available.) 

RTES TIMEBUYING SEMINAR COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND MODERATORS 





CLAUDE BARRERE. RMI Eastern 
director, tv ; chairman of RTES 
seminar committee 



THOMAS McDERMOTT, N, W. 

Ayer, NY., vice president, radio 
and tv; moderator 



ROGER PRYOR, FC&B. N Y., v.p 
radio-tv; RTES president during 
period of timebuying seminal 



MARY McKENNA, WNEW, NY"., 
liiiector of research & sales develop- 
ment; committee member, moderator 



VERA BRENNAN, Scheideler, Reck 
& Wernei, N Y., head buyer; com- 
mittee member, moderator 



FRANK PELLEGRIN, H K Reps, 
NY.. v.p.; committee member, 
and a moderator 



GORDON GRAY, WOR and WOR- 

TV, New Y'ork, v p. ; committee 
member, moderator 



FRANK SILVE 

N'Y., manager of 
committee 



RNAIL, BBDO, 
station relations; 
member 
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TIMEBUYING 
BASICS 




Seminar 1 . 

THE HAS ICS OK AUDIENCE .ME ASUKKMKNT 

Speakers: Ward Dorrell. vice president and research direc- 
tor, John Blair and Co.; Donald Coyle, director o/ televi- 
sion research, ABC. Moderator was Gordon Gray, vice 
president-general manager WOH and WOIi-TV. N. Y. C. 



HlSTOilY iiV It ATI.NCS 

WARD DORRELL: Fan mail was one of 
the earliest methods of judging program 
popularity, but it was soon evident that 
the people who wrote the station and 
network were not typical. Some better 
method of determining the listeners' 
likes and dislikes was mandatory, and 
upon this concept audience measure- 
ment was born. Have any of you who 
are harried, upset and bedeviled by the 
current confusion of audience measurements ever won- 
dered who started it all? Do you often wonder if his con- 
science bothers him? I don't know exactly who first 
thought of audience measurements, but in 1929 Archibald 
Crossley started using a telephone recall method asking 
respondents what programs they had heard the previous 
day. Not long after this the 4 A's and the ANA formed an 
organization called the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing, or "CAB." They initiated the first continuous plan 
for measuring program popularity and retained the Cross- 
ley Co. to produce the measurements. The operation was 
non-profit and reports went to members confidentially. 

This unaided recall system, making use of the telephone 
home sample, had obvious deficiencies. But it served the 
advertising agency and advertiser in limited fashion for 
approximately five years. 

About 1934 the firm of Clark-Hooper engaged in the 
measurement of newspaper and magazine readership, was 
invited by an advertiser to do a special survey of radio 
listening using the telephone home sample. They asked 
the respondent what they were listening to now, rather 
than during some previous span of time — and the coinci- 
dental method was born. Soon the method was expanded 
to 33 cities and the Hooperating popularity service became 
a strenuous competitor to the CAB. Many of you remem- 
ber The Green Pocket Piece. 

Alas, even then, as now, large differences were noted in 
comparisons of the competing ratings. Battle lines were 
drawn, and the war was on between "telephone recall" 
and "telephone coincidental." We might refer to it as the 
Twenty Years War, for it is still continuing with other 
contenders in the lists, replacing the vanquished. 

The mechanical recorder reared its electronic head 
about 1943 sponsored by the A. C. Nielsen Co. They were 
engaged in producing a Food and Drug Index upon a large 
scale serving manufacturers of food and drug products, 
and they entered the radio audience measurement field 
with the Nielsen Radio Index produced by the Audimeter. 
The recorder provided the industry with a projectable sam- 
ple, whereas the Hooper method was confined to reporting 
relative popularity between programs and networks. The 
competition was rife between the so-called "national rat- 
ings." About 1950 Nielsen and Hooper made a deal and 
Hooper withdrew from the national field, abandoning his 
36-city Popularity Ratings upon payment by Nielsen. 

While the coincidental rating was in its hey-day. pub- 
lishing a so-called "national rating," the growth of the co- 
incidental rating as a measurement of local station popu- 
larity grew rapidly. The evolution of these city reports was 
a logical outgrowth of the 33 (later 36) city ratings. The 
number of calls was relatively low but by accumulating the 



interviews for a five-month basis, the sample v\a* ufll' lint 
to report the measurements of local stations and Proliant 
The sample size was respectable when larcc portion of 
broadcast time such as "morning," "afternoon" and "eve- 
ning" were reported. Hut constant pressure was put upon 
the measurer to report on .smaller and smaller M-gmenU by 
using sub-sample, until the measurements reached a mini- 
mum "conclusive" base. 

These city measurements received wide acceptance by 
the stations during the middle Forties, but dlsMitLsfuetlon 
grew and grew. The Hooper measurements could only he 
projected to the number of telephones In the calllnK area. 
Many .said that by the time the five-month report was pro- 
duced It was ancient history. Because of assaults upon the 
measurer for more frequent reporting, measurements on a 
base of approximately 225-homes-called in a shorter peri- 
od were published But the station subscriber soon realized 
the Instability of measurements upon such a small sample 
and a variety of arrangements were made to amplify the 
sample size. During this period the 3G-clty popularity 
rating was sold to Nielsen and the regular interviewing 
conducted in these cities was abandoned. The stations 
were on their own and able to order reports based upon 
sample sizes according to their desires and pockctbook. 

Dr. Syciney Rosiow — encouraged by the shortcomings of 
the telephone coincidental — introduced the Pul.*e reports 
in 1941. During this year Dr. Rosiow conducted three or 
four experimental studies in audience research, perfecting 
the roster technique with financial support of a half-dozen 
broadcasting organizations. In October, he launched The 
Pulse of New York as a new audience research organiza- 
tion, with four of his summer clients — NBC. CBS. WNEW 
and WOV as regular subscribers. 

The technique then used is substantially the same as 
that which The Pulse uses today. In the intervening years 
the sample size has increased, the number of day-parts 
stepped up from three to four and the quota sample sys- 
tem, which starts with a pre-conceived sample comprising 
the correct proportions of economic and other groups, 
changed to a probability sample method. This involves 
the random selection of every nth family in the area to be 
surveyed so that, while nothing is known in advance about 
any individual family, the overall sample is representative 
of all families in the area. Personal interviews and a 
house-to-house survey with a scientifically selected sample 
are the foundation of the Pulse surveys. 

During the period between 1940 and 1950 many cities 
accepted the Pulse technique. The basic reason for the 
growth was the inherent advantage of the technique in 
producing larger sample sizes than those commonly used 
by the telephone coincidental, the practicality of produc- 
ing more frequent reports, generally on a bi-monthly basis 
for the important markets, and the complete cross-section 
of the market, rather than just the telephone homes. 
Today Pulse is produced in over 100 cities on a continuing 
basis, and is used by many advertising agencies and nets. 

While audience measurement history was being made 
the medium of television appeared on the scene. Experi- 
ments were made to obtain measurements of this new me- 
dium In a combined survey technique, using the one inter- 
view, whether telephone or personal, to produce the raw 
figures for both tv and radio reports. It was during this 
experimental procedure that much damage was done to 
the radio industry by incomplete measurements on a com- 
bined interview basis. The telephone technique was intro- 
duced using the now discarded and fallacious question. 
"Are you looking at television or listenine to the radio 
just now?" and experiments were conducted by my com- 
pany that proved rather conclusively that this technique 
sold radio down the river, and gave television larger audi- 
ences than was actually the case. 

It was soon discovered that the only technique which 
was inherently satisfactory to measure both television 
audiences and radio audiences at the same time was the 
personal interview. The reason is simple, for when the in- 
terviewer is in the home it is easy to establish that the 
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The 1954 Billion Dollar Club 



General Motors Corp. . 

Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 

Bell Telephone System 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
U.S. Steel Corp 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. .> . . » . ... 

General Electric Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Chrysler Corp. 

Armour & Co 

Safeway Stores, Inc 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . . 

Gulf Oil Co , 

Standard Oil (Ind.) .,»„,< . , , . 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ...... 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. ... > 

Socony- Vacuum Oil Co , 

Texas Co 

Shell Oil Co ....... 

National Dairy Products .... 

■ Standard Oil (Calif.) . . > ... . . 

' Kroger Co 

J. C. Penney Co 

> Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

► American Tobacco Co 



©Boeing Airplane Co. 
©Sinclair Oil Corp. ., 
Ford Motor Co. .., 



E— Business Week Estimate 
©New member 

©Does not report soles, but is in billion class. 



SALES OR REVENUES 



1954 


1946 


•/. GROWTH 


(in millions of 


dollars) 


SINCE 1944 


$9,824 


$1,963 


400.5 


5,661 


1,622 


249.0 


4,784 


2,094 


128.5 


E4,000 


1,435 


178.7 


3,241 


1,496 


116.6 


2,965 


1,045 


183.7 


2,959 


679 


335.8 


2,511 


1,308 


92.0 


2,072 


870 


138.2 


2,056 


1,184 


73.6 


1,814 


847 


114.2 


1,709 


662 


158.2 


1,705 


562 


203.4 


1,660 


651 


155.0 


1,657 


788 


110.3 


1,631 


378 


331.5 


1,609 


761 


111.4 


1,574 


587 


168.1 


1,312 


443 


196.2 


1,210 


742 


63.1 


1,113 


373 


198.4 


1,109 


574 


93.2 


1,107 


677 


63.5 


1,090 


617 


76.7 


1,069 


859 


24.4 


1,033 


14 




1,021 


376 


171.5 


© 


© 


© 



©lUSIHiSSfWEK* 



BUSINESS WEEK « Apr. 23, 1955 



of the 



members of the 

Billion Dollar Club realize: 



rr No selling campaign is complete 
without the WBC stations" 

In 1954, twenty-eight companies in the United States sold over a billion 
dollars' worth of goods each. These companies certainly know something 
about selling. And twenty-five of them were among the more than 250 
national advertisers on WBC. Keeping them company are lots of smaller 
guys who know something about advertising, too. Over 1,200 local 
advertisers put WBC in their selling campaigns. 

National advertisers know that 1 '6 of America's sales are made in 
the six markets served by the WBC stations . . . that they need the 
WBC stations to complete their selling campaign. And local advertisers 
have found that no other station gives them the coverage and sales 
impact of their WBC station. If your selling campaign doesn't include 
the WBC stations, call Eldon Campbell, WBC National Sales Manager 
at MUrray Hill 7-0808, New York, or your WBC station. 



WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 

wbz + wbza • wbz-tv, Boston; KYW • wptz, Philadelphia, kdka • kdka-tv. Pittsburgh; 
wowo, fort Wayne; kex, Portland; kpix, Sian Francisco 

KPIX represented by Thk Katz Agkncy, Inc. 

All other WBC stations represented by Free & Peters, Inc. 






TIMEBUYING 
BASICS 



home is a television home, and to conduct the complete 
radio interview before going on to the tv interview. There 
is not the possibility of the respondent being too eager to 
report their tv viewing and neglect the fact of radio lis- 
tening as was the case with the combined telephone inter- 
view. In fact, it is only because the interviewer is in the 
home that she can probe as she must, to elicit all of the 
radio listening that takes place in multiple-set homes to- 
day. It is believed even today with the abandonment of 
the combined telephone tv and radio question that the 
telephone interview is incapable of obtaining all the facts 
on radio listening, not only in the home but "out-of- 
home" listening. 

A recent release by Pulse, Inc. which reports the out-of- 
home-audience states that the increase due to out-of-home 
listening adds 23.8% to the in-home sets in use. Projected 
nationally, these results would indicate that any time of 
day over 2,000,000 families are listening out-of-home. 

We are now entering the history of confusion on the 
part of the user of audience measurements. Confusion 
established by attempting to report the listening and look- 
ing audience on small inadequate samples, of a limited 
area of station coverage and by the use of techniques that 
cannot elicit the facts of entire radio listening. 

Certain basic changes were made in the Hooper tech- 
nique, particularly in the production of television reports. 
After the exposure of the inadequacies of dual telephone 
questions in the interview, Hooper started using diaries in 
conjunction with the telephone coincidental, using the 
telephone calls to adjust the responses from the diary 
homes. The coincidental telephone portion of this com- 
bined technique is still used to provide limited city reports 
of radio listening. Smaller and smaller samples are being 
attempted to report radio and it is my belief that in many 
cases estimates resulting from this limited sample have in- 
herent statistical variations much too large to make these 
reports particularly usefuK If you want to learn more, and 
every user of audience measurements should have consid- 
erable knowledge of the standard error inherent in all 
sampling operations, I suggest you get a booklet produced 
ty my firm which treats this subject in detail, providing 
you with simple charts from which you can judge the re- 
liability of measurements based on various sample sizes. 

To those of you who are using audience measurements in 
your daily activities, I suggest that before you use the fig- 
ures in these reports as categorical measurements of audi- 
ence size, you keep in mind that all are based on some 
form of sampling, and it is axiomatic that all forms of 
sampling have inherent statistical errors. Keep in mind 
that these figures are only estimates, having a wide range 
of possible variation, and that many other factors should 
be considered before you base serious decisions involving 
many thousands of dollars of your client's money on them. 



WHY RATINGS DIFFER 
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DONALD COYLE: It is stimulating for 
me to work in an industry which un- 
questionably spends more money than 
most other industries for research per- 
formed outside the realm of the "labo- 
ratory." And like all researchers, I re- 
sent the gibes (whether real or un- 
founded) which are made about the art 
we are discussing here today. 

Some weeks ago an article appeared 
in a leading national magazine which, while extremely 
damaging, summed up neatly all of the broadcasting in- 
dustry's own unfavorable thoughts and expressions on 
"The Tv Numbers Game." 

In the preparation of the story, interviews were sought 
with some of television's recognizable talent, as well as 
some of the so-called experts in the field of ratings re- 
search. Here are some of the revealing comments which 
appeared in print: 
A network official: "You won't learn anything from rat- 



ings. One rating service has you No. 3 just behind / Love 
Lucy and Dragnet; but another, which is supposed to be 
measuring the same audience, has you No. 24." 

A tv performer: "It's just like you go to Lindy's Restau- 
rant and see three people eating sour cream and then you 
say 'Everyone in the United States eats sour cream'." 

The Author: "Broadcasting executives are aware of a 
deep-rooted fear of the rating services throughout the in- 
dustry, based on a suspicion that harm can come to those 
who criticize the system." 

It sounds like chaos; it most certainly is confusion. "Who 
knows who's on top?" 

Fortunately, several years ago, the industry took steps to 
"get its own house in order" through the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. At that time subscribers were polled 
to determine what projects the Foundation should under- 
take first. The resulting vote showed an overwhelming 
desire for a study of the widely divergent radio and tele- 
vision rating methods and results, and so the first study 
was begun. The culmination of two years of work is 
soon to be out. (Editor's note: published December 1954.) 

Basically, there are three reasons for differences in audi- 
ence measurements: 

Difference of . . . 

1. Method: such as the technique employed in gather- 
ing data; elapsed time between broadcast exposure and the 
act of obtaining the audience information; and the type of 
measurement reported. 

2. Sample: such as type of sample employed, sample 
size and geographical area covered. 

3. Procedure and processing: such as handling of tabu- 
lations, reporting period used and the particular broad- 
casts covered. 

Bearing in mind these three fundamental factors which 
can cause rating divergences, I would like to discuss brief- 
ly the two tv national audience measurement services with 
which we, at ABC, are principally concerned — the Ameri- 
can Research Bureau and the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

As to method: ARB employs diaries. National reports 
are issued monthly, covering a one-week period which is 
usually the first week of every month. Reports for alter- 
nate-week programs are issued also, based on a smaller 
sample. 

Nielsen uses a metering device which records tuning ac- 
tivity on a receiver. The published national Radio and 
Television Reports cover broadcasting activity for a two- 
week period. Nielsen reports this activity during all but 
four weeks a year. 

As to sample selection: The universe for the ARB na- 
tional sample is the entire United States. A completely 
new sample is chosen every month. The sample is selected 
so that every television home in the country (insofar as 
possible) has an equal chance of being selected. 

All diaries are mailed to tv homes which have indicated 
no disinclination about accepting a diary. Where possible 
a telephone request occurs on the day before the diary 
week is to begin and again during the middle of the week. 
In areas which cannot be reached by interviewers a pre- 
mium device is used to insure cooperation. Self-mailers 
accompany the diaries and the families are requested to 
return them to ARB at the end of the survey week. 

Final tabulations are usually based on 1,700 or 1,800 
completed diaries, although as many as 2,800 are some- 
times mailed out. 

Unlike ARB, the basic Nielsen sample was chosen only 
once. Here, too, the sample was selected so that every 
home in the United States had the same probability of 
being chosen (with the exception of the Mountain Zone 
which Nielsen, for economic reasons, has omitted from 
his sample) . In order to obtain wide geographical disper- 
sion, a 451-county sample was chosen. 

Inducements are offered to participating homes in the 
form of premiums. In addition, I understand, the Nielsen 
Co. offers to pay 100% of cost of maintaining the radio 
sets in working order; 50% of the similar cost for tv sets. 

In the case of the mailable Audimeter, in which the 



Most comprehensive survey 
ever made off a radio audience 



There's a new report out on radio listening. 
Advertisers will find it absorbing ... for a good 
many reasons. 

• It measures audience quality as well as quantity. 

• It measures station preference as well as pro- 
gram preference. 

• It measures listening habits 24 hours a day, 
upstairs, downstairs, indoors and out. 

• Its sample is big- -so big that the report is 
Conclusive, definitive. 

The survey was made by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc., in an area that includes parts of 
four states. There are 197 radio stations to choose 
from in that area. But survey results show that 



41.4 per cent of the adult listening audience is 
tuned daily to one station — WJR, Detroit. 

Whether it's news, drama, farm reports, sports, 
homemaking shows, music, or variety — makes no 
difference. Morning, afternoon, evening, all night 
— no difference. The overwhelming percentage of 
people prefers WJR. 

That's because WJR is a radio station with a 
personality. The personality accounts for circula- 
tion — millions of steady listeners who tune to 
WJR for the kind of programming they want. 

The Politz report is fascinating— don't fail to 
read it! Either write WJR, Detroit 2. Michigan, or 
ask your local Henry I. Christal Company repre- 
sentative for a free copy. 



The Great Voice of the Great Lakes 

WJ R Detroit 

50.000 Watts CBS Radio Network 



Si or? for your advertising dollar . , . thi< \-rar! 
That's the new. free WJR-PoltU Surirv. Get it today 
if you want to sell Detroit and the Great Lakes Area. 
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sample home is required to mail the filled cartridge back 
and replace it with the new cartridge, 50c is offered per 
replacement. Where tape Audimeters are still Being used, 
a Nielsen representative calls every two weeks, removing 
the consumed tape and installing new tape. 

As to the data they produce: Both ARB and Nielsen re- 
port audience data on a household base, with the former 
reporting viewing data as recorded by sample homes and 
the latter reporting set tuning activity as it takes place 
within the home. Both techniques theoretically can mea- 
sure all household sets, with Nielsen's sample currently 
limited to program data on a maximum of five receiver 
units; two of which can be tv sets. 

Both report a cumulative-type audience figure: ARB, the 
total number of different households viewing for each 15- 
minute segment measured, or for shorter periods when 
programs of lesser duration are involved; Nielsen, the total 
number of homes tuned six minutes or more to a given 
broadcast. In addition, Nielsen can produce average in- 
stantaneous audience figures as well as total cumulative 
figures for the duration of a program or a segment of time. 

Both services can report unduplicated household audi- 
ence data for two or more broadcasts, with ARB being 
limited to the measured week of broadcast activity. Both 
organizations report program audience characteristics — 
Nielsen based upon households and ARB based on viewer 
characteristics. 

Here, briefly, are some of the typical applications of 
audience material by a network. 

Station Relations: Principal interest is at the local level, 
particularly with reference to the relationship of local rat- 
ings with national data. Such information as can be sup- 
plied us by ARB is extremely helpful in examining the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of our affiliates in deliv- 
ering audiences to a network program. Where delayed 
time periods have to be purchased, very interesting an- 
alyses are possible against "new" competition. Often 
trends are more readily discernible which occasionally lead 
to scheduling changes and perhaps even format changes. 

Then, too, there is always the problem of station rates 
and compensations, on which recommendations from Re- 
search are possible only after an analysis of delivered 
audiences for stations of comparable size in somewhat 
similar markets. 

Programing : Here principal interest lies in the so-called 
"popularity" reports as published by Trendex and Nielsen, 
the latter under the name Multi-Network Area Report. 
Each program trend which develops is quickly noted and 
digested by management, whether it be caused by the en- 
trance of a new show in a time period, a format change 
or a time period shift. Trendex, which employs the tele- 
phone coincidental technique, is our principal source for 
this type of information. 

Trends are later reviewed in light of published Nielsen 
data which, although slower in arrival, lends itself more 
fully to special analysis work. 

Sales: A program's full audience size measurement is of 
major import to the sales department. All favorable data 
are funneled to this unit whether it be a good cost-per - 
1,000 study on the Breakfast Club; relative rating gains 
against competitive net shows; or the story of the large 
cumulative audience reached by a weekend radio news 
package. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q. How is cost-per- 1,000 figured? 

A. (From Ward Dorrell) There are as many ways of 
figuring cost-per- 1,000 as there are people in this room. 
Basically, the formula is very simple. 

When you project your rating and you know from this 
projection the number of homes that are listening or look- 
ing at a program if you have that number in thousands, 
you simply divide it into the number of dollars. Divide 
dollars by the thousands of listeners, and you will have a 
PAGE 4 cost-per- 1,000. 



Q, Is that for number of homes or number of people? 
A, (From Ward Dorrell) What did you want, the num- 
ber, the cost-per-1,000 homes or the cost-per- 1,000 peo- 
ple? If you want the cost-per-1,000 people, then you con- 
vert homes into people. You can use your census defini- 
tion, 3.3 average people per home, or you can find a report 
which gives composition of the audience — the number of 
listeners per listening home. The Pulse report gives you 
listeners per listening home. I don't believe the Hooper 
reports do. If you know the exact number, the ARB Tv 
report gives you composition of audience, the number of 
listeners per set, so you can convert sets to listeners, or, 
if you wish, by applying an average factor which you get 
from census data, about 3.3. 

If you want it more specifically and the type of report 
that you use gives you audience composition and listeners, 
and lookers per set, convert homes into people and divide 
people into dollars and you get cost-per-1,000 people. * * * 



Seminar 



PITFALLS AND PRATFALLS IN RESEARCH 

Participants in this seminar on audience ratings and 
rating services were Tom Lynch, Young & Rubicam media 
buyer with 19 years' experience; Lloyd Venard, president 
of the station representative firm of Venard, Rintoul & 
McConnell; and Dr. E. Lawrence Deckinger, vice president 
and research director of Biow-Beirn-Toigo and chairman 
of the Ratings Review Committee of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. Miss Mary McKenna, director of re- 
search and sales promotion at WNEW, New York, and 
formerly a Benton & Bowles timebuyer for many years, 
was moderator. 

Because of the integrated nature of this sessioii and for 
clearest understanding of a complex subject, sponsor is 
presenting the commentary under four divisions: (A) 
meaning of ratings, (B) use of ratings, (C) calculations 
with ratings, and (D) questions and answers. 

A. MEANING OF RATINGS 




LARRY DECKINGER: What I say now 
concerns pitfalls that stem from a mis- 
understanding of the meaning of rat- 
ings. Let's remember that "ratings" are 
audience size measurements, nothing 
less and nothing more. 

One of our great difficulties is that 
we expect "ratings" to do more than 
they are intended to do. They are not, 
unfortunately, sales measurements. No 
one has yet figured out a way to get sales measurements 
from most programs for most products. And even if sales 
measurements were possible, we would want audience size 
measurements anyway. Audience size measurements tell 
us something about one of the elements that go into sales 
productivity. Instead of being so apologetic about what 
we don't have in this field we ought to be awfully grateful 
for the things we do have. 

Don't the other media wish they had half as many mea- 
surements as we have here in radio and television! Yet, 
somehow this seems to be open season for attacks on the 
ratings. There is the story that recently appeared in 
Collier's. I think that was a rather unfair attack on the 
ratings people. 

What causes all this trouble? 

What causes the confusion that's responsible for the at- 
tacks on what is really a good thing? Norman Glenn, the 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield Norm Glenn, at the 
Ohio State Conference recently said that the trouble is 
that the ratings services are measuring different things. 
He says that's why they get different results. Well, that is 
true. But we can't accept that as a full explanation. 
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MIDLAND 
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First a "bubble" — then a film — 
then Saran Wrap! 



Saran Wrap preserves food flavor 
and freshness! 



WOODland-TV is big territory! 



Dow's rapid growth to a position of prom- 
inence in the chemical industry, has stim- 
ulated the growth of Western Michigan as a 
whole. Dow . . . and other nationally famous 
companies throughout WOODland-TV . . . 
have made this a big market, in every sense 
of the word. 

WOOD-TV's constantly expanding facilities 
are the natural outcome of this sound area 



development. First station in the country to 
deliver 316.000 watts from a tower 1000' 
ahove averase terrain. WOOD-TV gives you 
all the important communities like Midland. 
Muskegon. Battle Creek. Lansing and Kala- 
mazoo — plus the primary trading center of 
Grand Rapids. For top coverage of this rich 
Western Michigan market, sc hedule WOOD-TV, 
Crand Rapids' only television station! 



WOOD-TV 
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TIMEBUYING 
BASICS 



You ask the ratings-maker how big is the audience for 
a program. That seems like a very simple question. But 
when you analyze the answers, and you find out why they 
are different, you find, as Mr. Glenn says, they are all 
answering somewhat different questions. 

It is sort of like getting up in the morning and asking 
your wife, "Is my face red?" and she were to say "Well, if 
it is, then you are wearing suspenders." You might be able 
to figure out what she is saying, but you would probably 
feel that she has answered your question in a rather pe- 
culiar way. 

And if she insisted on answering all your questions that 
way, you might proceed to have her head examined. 

Some of us feel from time to time that maybe we ought 
to have the ratings methods examined, we want to know 
more about why they are different. That is why the ARP 
appointed its Committee to study the ratings services, to 
help us get rid of some of the confusion. 

Ratings tools are not the beginning and end-all of a?iy- 
thing. They are only indications. They are based on rela- 
tively small samples, and quite properly so. Nobody could 
afford to pay the cost that would be necessary to get big 
samples. So we have a sampling process, and we get these 
indications. And since they are only indications, they are 
not absolutely accurate. 

There are ranges of error about them. I hope you won't 
try to attach any false accuracy to ratings. If you don't, 
then you and ratings will get along just fine. 

The principal point is that the ratings are different be- 
cause they measure different things, and we wish they 
would measure the same thing. And you can do your share 
in getting them to measure the same thing if you will sup- 
port the ARP's suggestions when they are out. 



TOM LYNCH: An audience measure- 
ment is nothing but an audience mea- 
surement. Many people feel that a 
good rating or audience measurement 
will insure commercial selling. No one 
can be sure that commercial selling will 
be assured unless they have a good com- 
mercial and a good product to put 
across. 

Ratings are only evaluations — and no 
one should be a sliderule slave. Numbers are no substitute 
for thinking. They aid your ideas. Also don't forget pro- 
gram association. A cigar company recently bought a 
sports show that looked very good, should have covered 
everything they wanted, but it didn't sell cigars. When 
they got the audience composition figures they found that 
80% of this audience was children. 

Many people see a national rating and assume that they 
can use it for everything. I have noted buyers using na- 
tional rating services as the criterion in every individual 
market. See what the audience rating covers. 

ti. USE AND MISUSE OF RATINGS 

LARRY DECKINGER: One point that should be consid- 
ered in the use and misuse of ratings is that one should 
be sure to use ratings in the environment in which they 
were obtained. That is to say, if you have a rating that 
was obtained in a certain market, it applies only to that 
particular market and not nationally. 

Second, don't use the numerical rating in a vacuum. If 
you are appraising a show, unfortunately, the rating alone 
won't do the whole job for you. The rating is not the re- 
sult of just one force. It is the result of a combination of 
forces. So it must be interpreted that way. 

What about the competition at that time? Maybe the 
show is a success, but the spot was a failure. What about 
the hour of broadcast? Maybe it was on too early or too 
late. What about the trend? Maybe its present rating is 
low, perhaps it is four times what it was about two months 
PAGE 5 ago. So it is going up. 




I remember some years ago I was asked for a flash state- 
ment on how the Inner Sanctum Show with Boris Karloff 
was doing. This was in the days of Hooper's 30-city rat- 
ings. So I looked up Boris Karloff. And there was Boris 
Karloff with a fat 0.3 rating. Of all the 100 or so shows 
on the air that Hooper was rating, that was the lowest. So 
I reported "Boris Karloff is the lowest-rated show on the 
air, I guess it isn't doing very well." 

Well, it so happened that that was Inner Sanctum's first 
rating for its first broadcast. We all know that Inner 
Sanctum grew and grew and grew to become one of the 
most durable shows on the air. I was evaluating Inner 
Sanctum in a vacuum. 

And that brings one to a third point in the misuse of 
ratings. Don't let anyone slip you just one rating for a 
show and try to get you to conclude something on the 
basis of that one rating. It can be a freak. 

Another point is this. Don't put all your eggs into one 
basket. I guess it would be grand if we had one method 
which would tell us everything. But unfortunately, there 
just isn't one such perfect method. There are things that 
one method tells us that other methods don't tell us. Now, 
it is true you can't buy every rating service. We have to 
make a decision on what we are going to buy, just as you 
do in your shops. You, of course, should buy what your 
research department suggests that you buy. 

When a station representative calls on you and shows 
you a figure for Y service and you are buying X service, I 
think generally it is a wrong thing to say, "We use X 
service in our shop, we don't use Y. You will have to take 
those figures to some other agency." I think it is wrong 
because no one method, at least at the present time, is that 
much better than the others. You should therefore have 
as much information as you can get to help you make as 
good a decision as you can when you buy. 

The ratings people really are very conscientious. I hope 
you believe me on that. They are very earnest and I don't 
say that just because they sell very conscientiously. They 
genuinely try to do a good job, and they are delighted to 
have you help them do it. 

TOM LYNCH: Dr. Deckinger mentioned the misuse of 
single ratings as the basis for a buy. One rating in a mar- 
ket is never any good. A good client had a habit of going 
out into the hinterlands and doing a little buying on his 
own. At one time a contract came back saying that this 
client had bought a radio baseball show. I looked it over 
and could find no reason whatsoever for his choice. Look- 
ing further, I found that the station had shown our client 
a 12 rating, which was very, very good. We dug deeper and 
found this rating was gotten on the day of a Dodger-Giant 
playoff game. Everyone who carried baseball got a rating 
that day. 

A buyer should know his client's marketing strategy. 
When using ratings, know whether it is advantageous to 
hit a smaller audience more often or a larger audience less 
often. 

In analyzing rating services, read all the fine print, 
whether local, national or regional. Different bases and 
formulas make for confusion. They also make a great dif- 
ference in many decisions. 

Seasonal variations in ratings are important. Some of 
the markets still only have two rating services a year, and 
you have to go back — if you are buying in the winter — to 
the previous winter for any indication. Yet by that time 
the program has changed, and everything about the mar- 
ket could be changed. 

Check all calculations on sales pitches. Usually the 
more complicated the figures, the more carefully they need 
analysis. 

In projection make sure that the service is projection- 
able, and if local that it is projectionable to city limits or 
station area. 

Take small rating changes with a grain of salt. As Ward 
Dorrell pointed out in the last meeting, the chance of error 
statistically is great depending on the size of the sample. 
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LLOYD GEORGE VENARD: I am not 
an expert on ratings, but perhaps I can 
reflect some of the pitfalls that a sales- 
man runs into — the pitfalls for the 
salesman, and pitfalls for the buyers. 

I am going to confine myself strictly 
to spot because I don't get into the net- 
work picture. The first and the most 
important pitfall is failure to take into 
consideration the statistical variations. 
Statistical variations are based upon the law of permuta- 
tion, and the curve by which they are determined is based 
on a 1.9 sigma. Now, do we have that clear? Let's go 
ahead. 

I don't know what a 1.9 Sigma is, but if men like Deck- 
inger and Tom Lynch will take that kind of a definition, 
it must be right. 

When that chart that is in the back of many audience 
reports is analyzed and put into something that I can un- 
derstand, it means that a 5.0 can be as low as a 3.0 or as 
high as a 7.0. It means that a 3.0 can be as low as a 1.5 
or at high as a 7.0. It means that a 3.0 can be as low as a 
1.5 or as high as a 4.7. And that isn't a theory; that is an 
actual fact. 

Now here is how that is applicable when you are buying 
time. If you buy a 3.0 you might get a larger audience 
than when you buy a 5.0. And moreover the 3.0 show may 
be of a type reaching the audience that you want to reach 
while the 5.0 is not. 

Therp are certain products and certain conditions where 
this is" especially true, for instance, women's shows, kid 
shows, teen shows. 

There is another pitfall on which all program salesmen 
will agree. The program changes that are made from the 
time a program survey is made and the time the figures 
got into your hands are enormous. If you are buying a 
participation show, is the program in the spot in which it 
was rated? Is the preceding program the same that was 
there when the rating was made? Is the following pro- 
gram the same? Are the preceding and the following pro- 
gram on the major important competitive stations un- 
changed? Did you get the date of the survey? 

Do you read the fine print in the surveys? That's im- 
portant — not because the survey organization wants to 
deceive you, but because the facts that they put in there 
are pertinent to each individual survey and each individual 
city. You have to Know how many calls are made, how 
many reports are made, let us say, for each 15 minutes. 
If there are 300 reports made for each 15 minutes, and 
half of those are coincidental, there is going to be a larger 
variation than if 1,000 calls are reported for the same 15 
minutes. You can pretty well be sure the 5 rating in a 
1,000 -call survey doesn't have the variation that would be 
indicated with a 300-call survey. 

Currently many timebuyers forget that radio ratings 
ignore out-of-home listening — that is, beach, club, schools, 
gasoline stations, public places, and, of course, automobile 
listening, which is enormous and very hard to tabulate. 

Here is another pitfall for both the salesman and buyer. 
Your Monday through Friday daytime ratings are average 
ratings Monday through Friday. Now, a program par- 
ticipation program could easily have a 10 four days a week 
and on Friday, because the competition has changed or 
because the preceding program is stronger or the follow- 
ing program is stronger, you could have a 35. When you 
get your Monday through Friday rating, the average will 
be 15. If you are not buying a strip five days a week and 
you are buying two days a week or three days a week, 
check show appeal carefully. A 10 and the 15 actually 
could average out four days a week to be the same audi- 
ence. 

Now another thing to watch if you accept a survey in 
-your agency is: in Boston they may make 300 calls or 300 
"reports for 15 minutes, and in Miami they may make 
l A O00. You cannot accept the same survey report for all 
.cities without an investigation into the individual report 
PAGE 6 for each city. 



I am going to touch on something that both Larry and 
Tom spoke about — the failure to read and know the indi- 
vidual research services, which is a fault not only of time- 
buyers but of representative salesmen and station people. 
There is a great deal of information if you will sit down 
and read those from cover to cover. 

One research service puts a little curlecue in their re- 
ports. I have asked at least 25 people in the last 15 years 
what that curlecue means, and just a few of them know 
the answer. That curlecue says, "indicative but not con- 
clusive." Then there is another little curlecue for the 30- 
minute interviews. This little curlecue says, "conclusive 
with a less variation than the symbol that indicates in- 
dicative." It indicates to you that the 30-minute rating is 
more conclusive than the 15. 

Now all worthwhile rating services survive, and that is 
why it is a good thing for you to know each new one as it 
comes up, particularly in the Western market where a new 
survey organization opens every time a salesman gets out 
of a job. Not many of these survive and come to New York, 
Here is a 10-second warning that applies to all buyers, 
representative salesmen and myself, and it is something 
that has brought many a timebuyer to a dead end. Don't 
let the station men or the representative men think for 
you. Get all the facts. If you are making a buy, facts are 
really important. Investigate all the ratings and when 
those ratings were made. Investigate every station. Then 
you are going to get your job out of the dangerous clerical 
sphere into which it can fall. 

I personally live in constant fear that some day the 
clerical timebuyer and the clerical salesmen are going to 
have us end up individually or collectively in a great big 
room where there is a Univac punching out the numbers 
•and none of us is going to get paid. 

C. CALCULATIONS WITH RATINGS 

LARRY DECKINGER: Unfortunately most of us don't 
like to work with numbers. We are just not mathemati- 
cians. Remember the story of the Pullman porter and the 
fellow who didn't know what to tip him? He said, "George, 
what is the size of your average tip?" The porter scratched 
his head and said, "Well, Boss, the average I suppose is 
about a dollar." 

So the fellow gave him a dollar. And George scratched 
his head again and said, 'Thanks, Boss, but you know you 
is the first one that has come up to the average!" 

We just don't like to work with numbers, but we have 
to. The ratings come off the line and they are numbers, 
and we have to do something with them. Now, what should 
we do with them? 

One of the pitfalls that we should watch for is the blind 
use of ratings as something beyond the measurement of 
homes. They are percentages of homes or they are num- 
bers of homes, and that is all. 

A 10 rating in the afternoon could be quite different 
qualitatively from a 10 rating in the evening. That would 
be particularly true, say for a cigarette. If you know what 
percentage of men smoke, and you know what percentage 
of women smoke, and you know that men who smoke 
consume 50 % more cigarettes than women who smoke, you 
can apply those figures. You can thus get a better index 
of the cigarette consumption by the audience to two dif- 
ferent shows. That can given you a better clue as to which 
of the two programs is the one you would buy. If you 
don't have such consumption figures for an item, at least 
you can make some broad general estimate to sharpen 
your "home-audience size data" where necessary. 

Secondly, you should know something about the brand 
strategy to make sense out of rating points. Take a 60- 
rated 8-second I.D., or take an 8-rated one-minute spot. 
Mathematically, you probably take the 60 and multiply it 
by the 8 and say that is 480 rating-second points, or you 
multiply the other 8 by the 60 and you get the same an- 
swer numerically. But certainly they are qualitatively 
different. The same type of problem surrounds three 20- 
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second spots. Are they equal to one one-minute spot, if 
they total the same rating and cost? Unfortunately that 
is just another of those questions that we are awful good 
at askiiig, but not so good at answering. 

The third calculation pitfall is this. We should be care- 
ful not to mix ratings from different cities or places, and, 
also, we shouldn't mix ratings of different types. If a sales- 
man comes in and he tells you a show has a 42 Nielsen, ask 
him to slow down a minute and tell you just what kind of 
Nielsen rating is that. There could be so many of them. 
Does it mean 42% of all television homes? Does it mean 
42% of those in the area served by the program? Is it the 
average audience rating or a total audience rating? Cer- 
tainly, you can't compare a 42 total audience rating on one 
show with a 35 average audience rating on another. 

One ought to be awfully careful about comparing rat- 
ings for shows of different sizes, particularly in time peri- 
od evaluations. A total audience rating gives an advantage 
to an hour show over a 15-minute show, because the show 
has a longer period in which to build up its rating. 

Next, one should watch for average tendencies as op- 
posed to peak performances. 

Be sure that some conniving soul doesn't slip over a 
share-of -audience figure to you as an audience size mea- 
surement. Shares of audience are, of course, relative mea- 
surements. They are not audience sizes. And when the 
rating gets a little low, there may be tendency to slip in 
the share of audience instead of the audience size. 

When you figure cost-per- 1,000 commercial minutes, 
maybe you do it this way. You take the rating, multiply 
by the coverage of the show. Then you multiply by the 
number of commercial minutes and finally, you divide by 
the cost. That is all right if the rating happens to be an 
average audience measurement. If it is a total audience 
measurement, unfortunately you can't do it because the 
calculation is spurious. 

In getting cost-per- 1,000-homes reached by the pro- 
gram, you can only do it properly by using some kind of 
total audience type of rating. If you use an average audi- 
ence measurement, you can get some index of homes per 
dollar, but the index has a time measurement mixed in, 
because average audience is the average audience for one 
minute.' Not that that's wrong, or not usable. Simply, it's 
not a per homes per dollar figure — it's an average number 
of homes per dollar during an average instant. 

For a spot announcement, most of us average the rat- 
ing of the preceding show with that of the following show. 
Unfortunately, you can't do that with total audience mea- 
surement. You can only do that with an average audi- 
ence measurement. Total audience means people listen- 
ing at any time of the show. 

Now, the reason I point out these differences is that 
some audience size measurements are total audience fig- 
ures. Some of them are average audience ratings. Both 
have a function. 

Watch out what you do with cumulative ratings. It 
seems to be a fetish in this industry to figure what is the 
cumulative. The Life continuing study measures how 
many homes Life reaches in 13 issues which very, very few 
ever buy anyway. And for those who do, their ads don't 
get that coverage anyway. Cumulative audience has a 
place. You want to know what your reach is. If you have 
a product like Tide which is a prospect for every home, 
then you want to get your message into many homes. You 
want a big cumulative coverage. But if you have a spe- 
cialty like Lux Flakes, in perhaps a smaller percentage of 
homes, then you don't want such broad coverage. 

D. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q, Can we have an analysis and discussion of the various 
audience measurement services with emphasis on the 
strong points and weaknesses of each? 
A. (From Larry Deckinger) Let's do it this way. Let's 
talk methodology, not services. Let's start with the meter. 
PAGE 7 The principal advantage of the meter is that it is auto- 



matic. It is an automatic measurement of something. 
Let's call it "set-tuning." Another advantage of this sys- 
tem is that it can give you both an average type measure- 
ment and a total type audience measurement. It can give 
you a measurement for every minute of a program that 
you want. 

The great disadvantage of the meter system is that it 
doesn't tell you anything about the people who are at the 
other end of the set. The set is tuned in, but you don't 
know whether it is a man, a woman, or both or neither. 

Unfortunately, one of the great disadvantages of the 
meter system is that it is costly to install and operate the 
system. The only reason we don't have meter systems so 
far for local ratings is that nobody has been able to figure 
out a way to do the job cheap enough so that most of us 
can afford to buy what they do. (Editor's note: Since this 
taik A. C. Nielsen has launched a local rating service using 
meters called Recordimeters plus diaries to get local mea- 
surements.) 

However, the Pulse people have been working on a new 
system which if it works will give us local ratings on a 
meter system. They are going to try to sell it in New York 
within the next year. I think it is remarkable that they 
are adopting a meter system. Their whole livelihood has 
been built on another kind of system, yet they are willing 
to work on and adopt this one if the industry feels strong- 
ly enough that is the system they really want. 

Another system is the telephone coincidental. The tele- 
phone coincidental has this great disadvantage — you can- 
not get out too far, you cannot make a completely national 
coincidental survey. Another disadvantage is that the tele- 
phone coincidental gets only into telephone homes, but 
telephones are gradually expanding so that this disadvan^ 
tage is diminishing. 

The real advantage of the telephone coincidental is that 
you check at the moment the program is on the air. You 
ask him, "What were you listening to just now when the 
telephone rang?" And it is unlikely that he will have for- 
gotten. 

However, there may be three or four radio sets in the 
house, and you cannot very well expect the interviewee to 
rush around the household to find what everybody is doing 
with the other sets. 

Diary is a third system for recording audience-size mea- 
surements. Most of us feel that to a large extent people 
who cooperate with the diary may be kind of funny. In a 
word, they are people who are willing to do this thing. 
The diary provides a reminder to use the set because there 
is a diary on the set. Maybe kids fill in the diaries. Or do 
people ouer-fill diaries, getting overly enthusiastic per- 
haps? Yet the diary can cover all hours of listening, 
which no coincidental method can. 

A fourth system that is in commercial use today is the 
roster recall. Its principal advantage is its economy. You 
can cover a lot of ratings hours in one interview. You can 
cover a six-hour or longer listening span. But, like the 
others, this system has disadvantages too. For example, 
I may ring the doorbell at 6:00 p.m. tonight and ask about 
listening at two o'clock in the afternoon. Unfortunately, 
the man who was home at 2:00 may not be home at 6:00, 
so you can't ask him what he listened to. 

You show people a list of program and ask them to tell 
you what they are listening to. It is a reminder for some, 
but others might not even know the names of the pro- 
grams, particularly on small stations. All they know, for 
example, is that they were listening to the news, but they 
don't know which news program it was. 

There are problems in all systems. No system is perfect. 
All have advantages and disadvantages. The type of in- 
formation you get varies. I would say that as a source of 
information the electronic system, the recorder system, 
probably gets you more information than any other. You 
can get information minute-by-minute. You can get the 
total audience, the average audience, the cumulative audi- 
ence. You can have it accumulated over seven years if 
the tapes last that long. You can do more tricks with 
those data than you can with most of the others. 
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The coincidental is the only way you can get average 
audience composition. The Roster Recall and the diary 
make it possible to get out-of-home information which 
you cannot get through the other systems. 

Q. Why is it sometimes said that Pulse tends to inflate 
smaller station ratings as compared to Hooper? 
A. (From Larry Deckinger) You say "inflates." That's 
a little loaded. Pulse certainly gives a higher rating. The 
roster recall system, which Pulse uses, produces higher 
ratings for small shows, for low-rated shows relative to 
high-rated shows, than does the coincidental. For example, 
while a high-rated show might have a 20 on both systems, 
the low-rated show might have a 10 on the roster recall 
ana a 5 on the coincidental. 

I don't think anyone knows exactly why that happens. 
But I think that the roster recall system gives a better 
break to the long-lasting low-rated shows. If you listened 
to 15 minutes of an hour disk jockey show, you might 
identify two, or more quarter hours as having been heard. 

But it's really a very mysterious effect, because there 
would seem to be a contrary effect, with the roster which 
really should emphasize the high-rated show. Maybe people 
would "identify" having listened to some show today, when 
actually they listened to it regularly, but just not today. 
There is that possibility. Hence, just why is the Pulse 
coincidental gap greatest for lowest-rated shows? Well, I 
guess we don't really know. 

Q. What degree of credibility do you attach to a survey 
subscribed to by only one station in a given market? What 
is the panel's opinion of station area reports, i.e., the WOR 
Nielsen or the WHDH or WIBC Pulse studies? 
A. (From Tom Lynch) When only one station subscribes 
to an audience service in their area, there are a lot of 
other elements that come in. Did another station subscribe 
to a different one? If so, you should evaluate both services. 
If it is the only rating service in the market, then the 
station man has enough guts to at least have his station 
rated. The other fellows do not. I'd go along with him. 

LARRY DECKINGER: If you mean that there is only 
one subscriber to a given service in a given market, then 
I would say that I firmly believe this, and I hope you will 
too. The rating service people as a group have integrity. 
If they didn't, they wouldn't stay in business long. The 
one most important ingredient that any researcher has 
is his honesty, and I thing it is almost an insult to ask that 
question about a service. I hope whoever asked the question 
will reconsider on the basis that whether one station 
subscribes, or 40 stations, or no stations, that the survey 
itsel] is basically honest. 

When the station knows that a survey will be conducted, 
it may do some promotion, these things can happen. How 
to guard against them, I don't know, except you can do 
a. little investigating. I think you will find the survey 
itself is honest. It reports what the men in the field find. 

The questioner might have meant, "What is the panel's 
opinion of station area reports, that is, the WOR Nielsen 
or WHDH or the Pulse studies?" Area studies are wonder- 
ful. They are certainly a lot better than city reports. Of 
covrse, there are exceptions. But you generally do not 
buy a station just to cover a small area. You are hoping 
to get whatever that station covers. The station area report 
gives you some idea of what that coverage is. 

However, I don't know whether the asker of the question 
meant "Is the sample big enough?" Is that what he means, 
or did he mean "What does one think of an area report as 
against a city report?" I answered the latter. 

Q. How do you find out how many homes are reached? 
A. (From Tom Lynch) Applying the percentage to the 
total audience is dependent upon what rating service it is. 
Does the service cover a city only or an area sample as the 
Nielsen studies do? Some of these ratings cannot be pro- 
jected. However, we have to project some in order to get 
a basis of statistics for comparison with other media. The 
base is the important thing. Apply percentage against 
PAGE 8 any base. ★ ★ ★ 
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GUIDES TO MOKE EFFECTIVE TIMEBUYING 

Speakers: Frank Minehan, vice president for media, SSCB; 
Robert E. Dunville, president, Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
Moderator was Mary McKenna, director of research and 
sales development, WNEW, and a timebuying veteran. 

A MEDIA DIRECTOR LOOKS AT TIMEBUYING 




FRANK MINEHAN: I want to help, if 
I possibly can, contribute to a better 
understanding of the aims of time- 
buying and its part in developing mar- 5 
keting and media plans. 
Media, as you know, is a means 
w through which an advertising or sales 

j^i Jl i dea can be demonstrated or conveyed 

MUdM I t0 tne P UDlic - In many respects, the 
different media represent diverse ways 
of reaching the over-all public or some selected part of it. 

Of course, your immediate job is to buy time. But the 
only reason for your existence as a timebuyer is to sell 
your client's merchandise, not to be a specifically wonder- 
ful timebuyer. You might think you are a good timebuyer, 
but if you are not contributing to the sales of the product 
that you are supposed to sell, you are wasting time and 
money. 

Programs, adjacencies, time periods, ratings, audience 
composition and costs must be coordinated to fit the sales 
pattern of the product you are trying to sell. Media can- 
not be selected until the advertising problem is completely 
outlined. 

Before you can even start to sell anything you must first 
outline the product's marketing and advertising problem. 
These are the questions you should ask yourself: 

1. What are we selling? — the product, its merits, values. 

2. To whom are we selling? — what kind of people, sex„ 
age, income, etc. 

3. Where are we selling? — geographically, city size, type 
of outlets utilized. 

4. How are we selling? — how the merits or values of the 
products are to be demonstrated to the public (length of 
commercials, type of commercials). 

5. When are we selling? — seasonal aspects of sales and 
consumption. 

After learning the answers to these questions you should 
select the best media to help increase the product sales. 

There are at least 10 primary types of media and there 
is no single yardstick or footrule which can measure their 
advantages and disadvantages. We must select the me- 
dium or media which comes closest to fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the budget, market, copy and advertising 
effectiveness for the product under consideration. 

To help us do this job intelligently, media research has 
provided us with a wealth of media and market informa- 
tion. Circulation, ratings, audience composition by times 
of day and day of week, areas of circulation, ARB, BMB„ 
Hooper, Pulse, Trendex, Nielsen and so forth. 

The extensive data sources we have can all be used in- 
one way or another to help us do a better job. For ex- 
ample, we can check to see how sales for types of products 
are concentrated in various portions of the country. Take 
the 168 metropolitan areas. They contain 60% of the- 
families in the United States. But these families account 
for a varying percentage of retail sales, ranging from a 
high of 78% of apparel store sales to a low of hardware 
store sales of 42%. 

You can check to determine how media circulation re- 
lates to total population. The coverage of radio is about 
95% in both metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas, and 
television is 75% in the metropolitan areas and about 45% 
in the balance of the United States. 
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We have products using magazines and radio, and we 
have combinations of newspapers, Sunday supplements, 
magazines, network radio, network spots and network 
television with a spattering here and there of tv spot. 

My main purpose for mentioning this is to leave with 
you, if I can, this thought: There is no specific set formula 
for developing a media plan. You must go back orig- 
inally to the basic questions: what are we selling?; to 
whom are we selling?; where are we selling?. Then deter- 
mine what your budget is, find out what the copy is going 
to be. Tie the whole thing into your plan and come out 
with a combination of media or a single medium. 

Now, it is important for you to remember that as the 
complexities of this business increased, there was a corre- 
sponding demand for imagination, increased skills in 
analysis, interpretation and the presentation of your ideas 
on media and markets. 

All media directors and buyers have to continue to be 
alert as to the development of all media. You as buyers 
must know the advantages and disadvantages of televi- 
sion and radio when compared to other media. You can't 
bury your head in the sand. They exist. You can do a more 
intelligent job if you can point out why your medium is 
best. 

I would like to mention that a research source not 
mentioned in this talk is the salesman who calls on you. 
If ne does a good job in supplying you with competent and 
up-to-date information and you continue to use it wisely 
with the research at hand, you can't help but do a good job. 



WHAT QUALITATIVE RESEARCH DOES 



ROBERT E. DUNVILLE: I would like 
to touch upon the significant difference 
between quantitative and qualitative re- 
search. Any of the audience research 
studies such as Nielsen, ARB, Pulse, 
Hooper, etc. will obviously help deter- 
mine the size of an audience or the 
quantity of that audience. Now, some of 
the research companies, in addition to 
giving information as to quantity on a 
single program, will give information on certain qualitative 
factors such as the number of people looking, or listening, 
broken down as to male or female and age groups. To my 
knowledge this is a'cout as far as any of the five or six 
major audience research companies go into "qualitative 
research." 

Qualitative research is in itself as complex as the 
circuitry of a radio or television receiver. A few of the 
factors encompassed in qualitative research: (1) age, (2) 
sex, (3) education, (4) family size, (5) income, (6) city 
size. 

You might assume that an experienced buyer can deter- 
mine the age group to which a radio or television pro- 
grom is directed and simultaneously determine the general, 
appeal, male or female. This is extremely dangerous. 

A good example of this would te the matter of wrestling 
on television. I think it was generally contended that 
wrestling appeals to men from 30 to 45, or maybe 50 years 
of age. An analysis of wrestling in the Midwest has indi- 
cated however, that 47% of the wrestling television audi- 
ences were composed of women and of the 47%, over 
60% were 40 years old, or older. Prize fights, that is the 
pro fights, however, appeal, according to our figures, to 
97% men, slightly less than 3% women and the age group 
is from 20 to 45 predominantely, with a small percent 
being 45 or older. I mention these two program types 
because they are both exhibition of personal contests and, 
still, the make-up of the audience is entirely different. 
Only through qualitative research can these determina- 
tions be made with any degree of accuracy. (For article 
PAGE 9 containing data cn audience programing preference based 




on age, sex, education and income, see "Does your show 
reach people — or customers?" sponsor 18 October 1954, 
page 38.) 

As regards rural vs. urban — you probably know in the 
Midwest so-called hillbilly programs are extremely popular. 
The quantitative research companies mentioned before 
will, I am sure, substantiate the popularity of hillbilly pro- 
grams throughout the entire Midwest part of the country. 
They have even proved to be popular, both radio and tele- 
vision, on a network basis. However, in over 25 years of 
selling hillbilly programs, I have constantly heard the 
statement from well informed timebuyers that the client 
would not be interested as his particular product is not 
one that is generally purchased in rural communities. 
Authoritative analyses of hillbilly programs reveal, how- 
ever, that there is no significant difference in the degree 
of listening or viewing in the urban areas, small towns, 
villages or farms. As a matter of fact there is a slight 
edge on the listening in the urban centers. 

As to income groups, while the hillbilly program is 
listened to more in the upper-lower income group and the 
upper-middle income group — really the heart of the buying 
power — they are not listened to or watched to a great 
degree in the upper income group, however, though strange 
as it may seem, hillbilly programs have a higher index in 
the upper income group than do symphonies, operas, or 
what is generally classed as good music. 

At WLW we have for over 12 years conducted a regular, 
week to week, running account of nearly every form of 
qualitative research. While there are several methods that 
might be employed, they are generally the personal-inter- 
view type where there is a door-to-door interviewer asking 
a number of questions that have been prepared by the 
research firm or the research director of the agency. There 
is the other method using a "captured panel" in which a 
recording of a program, or a film of a television program, 
is presented to the panel and after listening or watching 
they fill out a questionnaire or in some cases a mechanical 
device is used to voice approval or disapproval. A method 
we use is a stratified panel in which questionnaires are sent 
on a regular weekly basis, and in which the members of 
the panel receive remuneration in the form of points 
that may be applied to a great variety of useful items 
ranging anywhere from umbrellas to complete living room 
suites, bedroom furniture and all sorts of appliances, etc. 
In our opinion this method is by far the best, though 
extremely expensive. The success or failure of this method 
depends entirely upon (1) the size of the panel and (2) the 
degree of perfection of stratification. Bear in mind also 
that there are always members of the panel who eventually 
lose interest or move from the area or, because of illness, 
deaths, births, graduation, etc., cause changes in the 
stratification. Then too, people have a way of getting 
older each day and this too has an effect on the stratifica- 
tion. A good part of the expense is the continual replace- 
ment of members in order to keep this stratification as 
nearly perfect as humanly possible. Peoples Advisory 
Council, is the name of the panel (and none of the mem- 
bers of the panel has any knowledge whatsoever that 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. is conducting the studies as 
this may lead to bias). It operates from a Dayton address 
and all questionnaires are prepared and signed by Dr. 
Richard Hepner, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
The questionnaires are tabulated by IBM, reducing as 
far as possible the human error. The questions asked 
range from "What is the most desirable length of a news 
program?" to questions relative to types of commercials, 
acceptance or rejection. There is one annual study con- 
ducted on "buying intent." In other words, what do these 
people intend to buy. Many studies are made each year 
on what has been purchased and the reason for so doing. 
These purchases are broken down into categories such as 
dentifrices, coffee, soap, both hand and package variety. 
This qualitative research is conducted with a two-fold 
purpose. The most important is to inform our manage- 
ment as to the proper program procedure; the other, also 
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important, is to aid and assist our clients in making the 
proper purchase. 

From these studies it will become evident over a period 
of time that the program with the highest audience rating 
does not necessarily do the best advertising job for any 
given product. Conversely, it does not necessarily follow 
because an audience rating is low and loyal that it will 
successfully sell any product. Many agencies and adver- 
tisers are beginning to put more faith in qualitative re- 
search than in quantitative research. I could give you 
several examples of extremely low-rated programs adver- 
tising a given product or products, that do a far better 
job than programs on our same stations having two to 
three times the audience. Because of the lethargy that 
has existed for a good number of years in the matter of 
buying time, it is extremely difficult for our sales depart- 
ment to convince the timebuyer or client that he is 
making a better buy on a lower-rated program than a 
higher-rated program. However, I am sure each of you 
has in your career experienced this and, unless your 
agency has a continuing method of "opportunity pattern 
type" of qualitative research, the answer to why this 
occurs will be extremely difficult, if not impossible to 
determine. On the other hand with proper use, and I 
want to stress the word "proper" use of qualitative re- 
search, you will have placed in your hands what I consider 
the most valuable tool that could be used by you as a 
timebuyer. May I implore you, if you do not have avail- 
able to you qualitative research material, that you obtain 
and analyze that material that is made available to you 
through radio and television stations and other sources? 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q, In buying tv or radio spot time, what weight do you 
give to station merchandising and promotion services? 
May they overshadow a poor rating picture? 
A, (From Frank Minehan) As far as our agency is con- 
cerned, merchandising comes into the picture only when 
all other factors are even. If, when you are buying a spot, 
the cost-per- 1,000 of one station vs. another is about even, 
if the audience you are trying to reach is about even, if 
everything else is even and one offers merchandising, the 
station with the merchandising is likely to get the 
business. There must be some little advantage for one 
station or the other, and whichever has the advantage we 
buy from the straight consumer's point of view. 

MARY McKENNA: Since the Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
has one of the most well-known merchandising services in 
the country, I think Mr. Dunville wants to comment. 
BOB DUNVILLE: I want to make this one observation. 
I think that the term "merchandising" is oftentimes 
loosely used. There is a difference between merchandising 
and impressing the client with how a program has been 
merchandised. All products advertised do not necessarily 
lend themselves to good, sound merchandising, and I think 
any good, sound merchandising organization recognizes 
this and will not attempt to use it as a means of trying to 
cover up a low rating. As far as we are concerned, the 
rating has absolutely nothing to do with the merchandising 
efforts put behind it; it is the product, its distribution, and 
the merchandisability of the product. 

Q. Should radio and television timebuyers be more 
militant in agency-client conferences to get a larger share 
of the appropriation, because of radio's greater economy 
and effectiveness? 

A. (From Frank Minehan) Granted that everything you 
say is true, I think that your militancy depends upon your 
client and your account executive, and your ability to be 
militant and get away with it. I am not trying to dodge 
the question. You all realize that circumstances alter your 
conduct in a meeting. If you are strong enough and a 
good enough salesman and have enough influence with 
PAGE 10 a client, certainly you can afford then to be militant. 
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HOW TO ENGINEER A GOOD BUY 

Speakers: Earl M. JoJmson, vice president in charge sta- 
tion relations, MBS; Robert L. Coe, director of station 
relations, Du Mont. Moderator was Frank E. Pellegrin, 
vice president, H-R Representatives and H-R Tv. 



RADIO STATION COVERAGE 



0EARL M. JOHNSON: It is impossible in 
this brief rundown to more than scratch 
the surface on the subject of radio sta- 
tion coverage. 
Basically, the reception of a radio 
signal depends on only two factors: 
1. The strength of the signal, and 
2. The interference present. 
The strength of the signal in turn 
depends upon power, frequency, ground 
conductivity and the type of antenna. To discuss these 
items briefly: 

Power of a radio station varies from 100 watts to 50,000 
watts. 

Frequency ranges in steps of 10 kilocycles, from 540 
kilocycles to 1600 kilocycles, thus creating 107 broadcast 
channels. 

Ground conductivity, which is the ability of the earth 
to conduct radio waves, and is measured in specific elec- 
trical units, varies from a low of V 2 for the sandy soil of 
Long Island, to 40 for the plains of the Dakotas, and to 
5,000 for sea water! 

Antenna can be either non-directional, radiating the 
same amount of power in all directions, or it can be di- 
rectional, expanding the radiated power in certain di- 
rections and suppressing it in others. Stations using di- 
rectional antennas are usually required to do so in order 
to minimize interference to other stations. The use of 
directional antennas enables a great many stations to 
operate on the same frequency without causing excesssive 
interference to one another. Also, a station will sometimes 
use a directional antenna to provide a greater signal to 
the more populous areas of a community. 

With all other factors equal, the greater the amount 
of power, the greater is the resulting coverage area. How- 
ever these other factors can be of more importance than 
power in determining coverage area. For example, a 250- 
watt station in one city may have the same size coverage 
area as a 50,000-watt station in another city because of 
superior ground conductivity. 

The 0.5 millivolt per meter contour is often used as the 
"boundary line" of a station's coverage. It has a special 
significance in the assignment of frequencies by the FCC 
and is often considered to be a fairly good signal. Actually, 
to determine whether or not a 0.5 mv/m signal is a listen- 
able one, we must consider the second factor mentioned 
at the beginning of this talk, namely the interference 
present at the point of reception. 

There are three general types of interference: 

1. Atmospheric noise, due principally to thunderstorms. 

2. Man-made noise, due to automotive ignition, electric 
motors and switches, neon signs. 

3. Interference from other radio stations operating on 
the same or adjacent frequencies. 

To determine whether a listenable signal is available 
in a specific location, the two factors of signal and noise 
must be considered together. For example, a relatively 
strong signal might be useless if the noise or interference 
present were excessive, whereas a relatively weak signal 
might be perfectly satisfactory, if there were but little 
noise present. 

These interference factors are not constant, but vary 
greatly, and their analysis is quite involved. At Mutual, 



ATLANTA POPULATION 808,853 
RETAIL SALES $888,692,000 

WAGA-TV REACHES AN ADDITIONAL 1,986,900 
WITH RETAIL SALES OF $1,202,594,000 



THIS IS WAGA-LAND 

WAGA-TVs 1 100-foot tower 2049 fect above sea 
level covers in its O.l milivolt contour 81 counties 
in Georgia and 1 1 in Alabama. Mail count adds 
additional counties in Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia. The grade "A" curve is 39 miles; 
grade "B", 71 miles and the 0.1 milivolt contour 
extends a full 80 miles. 






Atlanta's standard metropolitan area population 
has jumped 20% in the past five years. It now ranks 
as the 21st market in the nation. But to this market. 
WAGA-TV adds nearly two million more people 
and more than a billion dollars in retail sales. Here 
are market data of the area covered by WAGA-TV. 
based on its O.l milivolt contour: 

Population 2,795,753 

Disposable Income. . . S3, 3 14,323,000 
Retail Sales S2,09 1 .286.000 

Pulse shows 86.1% television ownership in Metro- 
politan Atlanta. In the area beyond, its a rare sight 
to find a home without TV. 

Onlv WAGA-TV, with its new 1 100-foot tower, 
2049 feet above sea level, and its full 100.000 watts 
on Channel 5 — plus CHS-TV and outstanding local 
shows — can cover this market completely. 

Get the facts on Waga-laiui from your repre- 
sentative. 



waga 




Represented Nationally by the 
KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 
STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY SALES OFFICES: 
New York — 118 E. 57th St. 
Chicago — 230 N. Michigan Ave. 

San Francisco — 111 Sutter St. Tom Harker, Nat'l Sales Director; Bob Wood, Nat'l Sales Manager 
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we have developed a set of engineering standards that 
take into account all the factors we have mentioned. We 
call it "listenability." Time does not permit a discussion 
of thess standards now, but an example might be helpful. 
It can be determined that for a specific station in Florida, 
a signal of 2.0 millivolts per meter is required to consti- 
tute what is called Grade 1, or Primary Service, whereas 
another specific station, located on the West Coast, is 
capable of providing this same quality service with a sig- 
nal of only .1 millivolt per meter, or one-twentieth of the 
signal strength. This is due to lower noise or static level 
on the West Coast as compared to parts of Florida. 

All the preceding discussion pertains to the so-called 
ground wave emission of a broadcast transmitter. This 
transmitted ground wave provides the basic coverage for 
all stations both during the daytime and nighttime. Dur- 
ing the nighttime hours, however, there is an additional 
transmission known as "skywave." As the sun sets, a layer 
of ionized particles, known as the ionosphere, is formed 
about 70 miles above the earth. This layer acts as a re- 
flector and during the hours of darkness bounces radio 
signals back to earth at very great distances from their 
transmitters, and with relatively little loss of signal in- 
tensity. 

For all but a small percentage of the standard broad- 
cast stations, this phenomena has a detrimental effect on 
their nighttime coverage area. Most of the 2,600-plus ra- 
dio broadcast stations share their operating frequency, 
so that on one given frequency there may be as many as 
several hundred stations throughout the country. Conse- 
quently, with the ionosphere reflecting these signals back 
to earth, the resulting interference on that particular fre- 
quency is severe. For this reason, the nighttime coverage 
of many stations extends only slightly beyond their prin- 
cipal cities. 

For the small number of stations we mentioned before, 
namely the "clear-channel" stations, the skywave effect 
is a very desirable one. A clear-channel station is one 
which operates on a frequency that is not assigned to any 
other U.S. station, or that is assigned to only a very few 
other stations. In such a case there is little or no inter- 
ference from other stations to the skywave signals, and 
consequently they are capable of affording satisfactory re- 
ception. It should be pointed out, however, that skywave 
service is not as satisfactory as groundwave service. The 
ionosphere does not remain at a fixed elevation above the 
earth, but actually varies considerably. This causes the 
reflected signals to vary in intensity; the condition re- 
ferred to as "fading." In spite of this fact, however, sky- 
wave signals furnish the only available nighttime recep- 
tion to millions of rural listeners, who live beyond the 
range of ground waves. 

Now, let me summarize very quickly some of the points 
I have discussed. In general, it can be stated that greater 
coverage will result from: 

1. Stations with higher power. 

2. Stations operating on the lower frequencies. 

3. Stations located in areas having high conductivity. 

4. Stations operating with non-directional-antennas. 

5. Stations operating in areas where noise factor is low. 

TELEVISION STATION COVERAGE 
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ROBERT L. COE: Admittedly television 
is highly technical, but I think just as 
true is the fact that the technical fa- 
cilities of the stations and how they are 
operated play a tremendous part in the 
job that that station will do for your 
client. So I think it is essential that all 
of you who are engaged in buying time 
have some understanding of some of 
the principal factors involved, because 
you certainly are barraged with all kinds of charts, maps, 
diagrams, and everything else, attesting that this station 
PAGE 11 is the best station in the country. And considering the 



factors which probably would be of most interest and 
importance to you, the three that come to my mind first 
are frequency, power, and antenna height. Those are the 
three major factors, which, everything else being equal, 
will determine the coverage of the specific station. 

With respect to frequency, I think there are two terms 
probably all of you are familiar with by now, vhf and uhf. 
Actually, there are three bands in this television spectrum 
of ours. The band from Channel 2 to Channel 6, which 
is sometimes referred to as the low-band of vhf, the high- 
band of vhf, which is Channel 7 to Channel 13, and uhf, 
Channels 14 to 83. 

When the first postwar stations came oh the air right 
after World War II, they were all on the low band, Chan- 
nels 2 to 6. Why? Well, simply because it was much 
easier then to build equipment for those channels and 
besides, as some of you will remember, no one was break- 
ing down any doors to get television channels. I think, in- 
cidentally, some of us are prone to forget the skepticism 
which greeted many of us when we talked about starting 
television stations back in those early days. 

Then in 1948 in some of the major cities at least, all 
those low-band channels, 2 to 6, were exhausted. So sta- 
tions started opening up on the high bands, Channels 7 
to 13. Some of us, and I am one, well remember the prob- 
lems of those high-band stations when they first opened 
up. The receiving antennas were not installed for high- 
band operation. In many cases they weren't designed for 
proper operation. Many receivers had never been adjusted 
for Channels 7 to 13, and it soon became evident that 
you needed more power and more signals to produce the 
same picture on the higher channels. 

Now we have uhf, and the memories of that — they are 
really not memories at all, they are experiences on uhf — 
are still very fresh. Certainly at the outset uhf has had 
all the problems that we had on Channels 7 to 13, and a 
lot more thrown in — and not all technical by any means. 

In the matter of power, television stations, as most of 
you know, are generally referred to as so many kilowatts 
E.R.P. I have long suspected that maybe E.R.P. threw 
a lot of people for a loss. It stands for effective radiated 
power, and it is something slightly new to most of us 
who have had a lot of radio experience. 

In radio if a man had a 50-kilowatt transmitter, he had 
a 50-kilowatt station. In tv we can't make things that 
simple. It has to be a little more mysterious, and perhaps 
I can explain to you in layman's language just what ef- 
fective radiated power is and how we arrive at it. 

The simplest components of any television station, as 
you know, include a transmitter, a tower, and on top of it- 
some kind of an antenna. Assume, for instance, that we 
had a 25-kilowatt transmitter — and let me point out right 
there that 25 kilowatts can be referred to as 25,000 watts. 
(I think most stations prefer the latter designation, be- 
cause it sounds like an awful lot more.) 

Assume the simplest form of antenna on top of this 
tower of ours and that the necessary transmission line 
connects the transmitter to the antenna, and we will dis- 
regard the factor of power losses in that line. 

If you were at some distance from the antenna and 
looking crosswise at it and could see the television waves 
emanating from the antenna, you might conceivably be 
radiating equal power in all directions in a vertical plane. 
Now, just as gradually in radio we have come to use more 
and more directional antennas, it is possible in television 
to directionalize to a certain extent and change the pat- 
tern so that energy that is going clear up in the sky, for 
instance, and is completely wasted can be to a certain 
extent saved. 

In other words, with this new antenna, a more compli- 
cated one to be sure, more signal is being concentrated 
out toward the horizon where the people want to watch 
it. The effective radiated power, is the result of the con- 
centration of the signal by a directional antenna. It actu- 
ally gives you a gain in power, a multiplication of power 
of an amount varying anywhere from four to 20 to 40 
times the power from a simple antenna. 
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So assuming that with a directional antenna we have 
a gain or power multiplication of four in useful directions, 
there is four times as much power being radiated as would 
be normal with a simple antenna. Then the effective radi- 
ated power, the power that is effectively being pointed 
toward the home is four times the power being fed in the 
antenna. In this case your effective radiated power would 
be 100,000 watts since the transmitter power is 25,000 watts„ 

It is probably obvious to you that on the higher fre- 
quency more power is needed to produce a given picture 
on a receiver at a given location. Partially recognizing 
this, FCC has set a limit on the power of Channels 2 to 6 
of 100 kilowatts, on Channels 7 to 13 of 316 kilowatts, and 
on all the uhf channels a maximum power of 1,000 kilo- 
watts. Today vhf transmitting equipment is capable of 
developing these maximum powers and there are a number 
of stations already operating with such powers. 

In the case of uhf we don't know too much about build- 
ing equipment; we haven't had as much experience, and 
the problems are considerable. I believe, however, there 
are a few uhf stations about to come on the air with 
maximum effective radiated power. 

The matter of antenna height, I think, is probably the 
one facet of this business that really doesn't need much 
explanation. I suspect you all visualize that pretty easily, 
because it is so closely akin to line of sight. Obviously, 
when you are up on the Empire State Building, you can 
see a lot farther. You can see over intervening obstacles. 
At a lower floor, you can't see as far. Your view may be 
blocked by some adjacent building. By the same token, a 
television station with a low antenna may well have build- 
ings somewhere in the vicinity or at a considerable dis- 
tance that will block off reception, or there may be a 
range of hills. So that the higher the antenna, the greater 
the coverage. 

Then there's the matter of shadows and nulls. Shadows 
explain themselves. They are occasioned by some obstacle 
interjecting itself between the television transmitting an- 
tenna and the receiver. All stations, I think without excep- 
tion, have some bad spots, shadows. With the increased 
power that our stations are using today, and even more 
important the increased height they are using, those areas 
are disappearing very fast. 

The matter of nulls is something else again. There are 
stations that have found that they do not actually radiate 
signals equally in all directions. Some misadjustment of 
the antenna, or some other factor, may produce a some- 
what crazy pattern. The coverage is by no means circular. 
That can sometimes be corrected by a readjustment of the 
antenna, and in some cases I know of, actually, the an- 
tenna itself has been turned around so that its bad side, 
so to speak, is pointed where there are the fewest people. 

One of the first, if not the first piece of promotion that 
any station produces and puts on your desk, is a coverage 
map. You must have seen hundreds of them by now and 
certainly some of them can be pretty confusing because 
in many cases each station owner has a different idea of 
what constitutes coverage. Some maps, for example, will 
have two perfect circles on them, one indicating Grade 
A coverage, one indicating Grade B coverage. Others will 
have a third circle farther out labeled 100 microvolts. Still 
others will just have a plain circle on the map with no 
identification of what it is. All of those, I submit, repre- 
sent a sincere effort on the part of the station to tell you 
something about coverage, but certainly there is a need 
for more standardization in our presentation of coverages. 

But remember this, Grade A and Grade B stem from 
classifications of service areas established by the FCC, 
Grade A being an area within which in about 70% of the 
possible locations within that area and with your normal 
receiver (that is roof-top antennas, no towers) the tele- 
vision viewer will get a reasonably perfect picture with no 
snow. Grade B, on the other hand, goes out considerably 
farther; it embraces that area in which 50% of the possi- 
ble locations can receive an acceptable picture with no 
PAGE 12 appreciable amount of snow. 



Within the 100 microvolts circle of a vhf station with the 
present-day receiver (assuming no interference from other 
stations) there's a picture that is certainly acceptable; par- 
ticularly so when there isn't anything else available. This 
matter of interference is something that I wanted to touch 
briefly, because I feel that that is a factor that you people 
will have to be considering more and more with the de* 
velopment of increasing numbers of stations. 

Obviously, in the early days with one station operating 
in a tremendous area with no other stations around it, 
people 100, 150 miles away and farther, enjoyed reception 
from that station. There wasn't anything else. Probably 
most of them never saw any other television signal. So 
that if they got anything that was recognizable, that 
constituted a television picture. Since the lifting of the 
freeze, there are more and more vhf stations coming on 
the air, and actually they are not required to be separated 
— and I am speaking of stations operating on the same 
channel — by any more than 175 to 200 miles. Obviously, 
if Station A has been reaching out 150 miles and 200 miles 
away Station B starts up on the same channel with a 
service area of 100 miles or so, there is going to be a large 
area between where there is going to be terrific inter- 
ference and, generally speaking, a non-usable signal. 

When new stations come on the air, the first coverage 
maps they generally show you are a perfect circle because 
they are usually based on the predictions of their engi- 
neers as to what the coverage will be. After they have 
been on the air a while they have the opportunity of mak- 
ing actual measurements and you will frequently find the 
results considerably different from the predicted coverage. 
Measurements will show, in many cases, greater coverage 
in some directions, but in others there will be less. 

No coverage map that I have seen to date has taken 
into consideration the matter of interference. There is 
one other factor of interference that I might just touch 
on, and that is what is known as adjacent-channel inter- 
ference. For example, a station operating on Channel 8 
has stations nearby operating on Channels 7 and 9. There 
is an area where that interference will be something of 
a problem. But my impression is that the modern re- 
ceivers have reduced that to the point where it is not as 
substantial a problem as the co-channel interference from 
other stations on the same channel. 

You radio people certainly know what has happened to 
radio over the years with more and more stations coming 
on. Their coverage has been reduced. Inevitably that 
same thing must happen with many television stations of 
today, as additional stations start using the same channel, 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q. Does the FCC make available coverage maps of radio 
and television stations to agencies and representatives? 
A. (From Earl Johnson) You can write to the Broadcast 
License Bureau of the FCC. They have a photostating ser- 
vice which charges a small fee. You have to be pretty 
specific about the particular map you want. You have to 
ask for a particular kind of coverage, a Grade A map or 
a Grade B map, daytime map or nighttime,, but you can 
get a map for any station, you wish. 



Q. Where can you get a schedule of areas classified ac- 
cording to conductivity? 

A. (From Earl Johnson) There is a conductivity map 
put out by the FCC as well. It is in the FCC rules and 
standards. This little packet encompasses some 150 or 200 
pages. One of the pages has a soil-conductivity map. 



Q. Does the sky-wave factor enter into television recep- 
tion as it does in radio? 
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A. <From Robert Coe) Not to the same extent by any 
means. There is a skywave factor and as you know peri- 
odically and without mucn explanation station A will 
be received 1,000 miles away. But this is not taken into 
consideration in the allocation of stations or in their 
normal estimated coverage. 

Q. What effect does receiver sensitivity have on tv signal 
strength as far as a good picture is concerned? 
A. Receiver sensitivity obviously is an important factor, 
and modern receivers by and large represent a consider- 
able improvement over the receivers we originally had. 

Q. How much difference is there in coverage between vhf 
and uhf? 

A. (From Robert Coe) At the present time and with the 
equipment available, it is my impression and opinion that 
quite easily a vhf station utilizing the maximum power 
can obtain a considerably larger service area than an 
existing uhf station. On that subject, let me hark back 
to the preceding one on receivers, too, because uhf ad- 
mittedly has something of a problem with receivers too. 
Their sensitivity is such that they require considerably 
more of a signal on the uhf band than does the receiver 
on the vhf band. 

Q. The FCC has authorized three levels of power for the 
three frequency bands. Would the effect of that be to 
equalize the physical coverage of the three types of station? 
A. (From Robert Coe) That, I am sure, was the inten- 
tion. That was adopted several years ago. I think some- 
thing more than that is needed, but one important factor 
now is that you can't get one million watts on uhf to at- 
tempt to equalize the coverage with your vhf competitor. 
I think there are a few stations that are about ready to 
break with it, but that will be somewhat experimental. 

Q. Wouldn't it be true that power alone would not be 
the answer, because antenna height would have a lot to 
do with it? 

A. (From Robert Coe) Certainly power is not the factor. 
We can't take anything for granted and go by a set of 
generalizations; we have to judge each station examining 
all specific factors involved. 
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KNOW YOUR MARKETS 

Speakers: George J. Ab'rams, vice president, Block Drui 
Co.; J. A. Ward, President, J. A. Ward, Inc. Moderator 
was Vera Brennan, head buyer, Scheideler, Beck and 
Werner, New York, an RTES seminar committee member. 

HOW MARKET POTENTIAL VARIES 



nran- GEORGE J. ABRAMS: A speaker who 

"dr ^* 1 wanted to get this subject over with 
M*, 1 Quickly would just dismiss it by saying 

y*l "K 1 * . I "Markets are people" and sit down. 
I* He'd feel on pretty safe ground, too, 

r^mWM^hi knowing that others before him had 
ffilj* M^2(f echoed this sentiment and, after all, 
ycHfiA^Bil can argue with the basic fact that 

without people you obviously don't have 
a market? 

But knowing your market is a different matter. Now it's 
juct not a matter of saying this is a market and it contains 
people, but of digging qualitatively into the market and 
determining whether it is a good market. 

For people, alone, don't make a market a good market. 
It takes other considerations such as race, color, religion, 
PAGE 13 incor.e, seasonal factors and psychological factors, mar- 



riages, births and deaths and age, And it depends upon 
what you're selling. 

And I think in those last few words are the key to really- 
knowing your market. It depends on what you sell. 

Let's consider the elements you need to know if ybU 
really want to know your market. 

Ask yourself, first, do we have distribution in the market 
or markets under consideration. Does this sound funda- 
mental? Actually, if you check you'll find there are many 
advertisers on networks — or in Life — who haven't gotten 
national distribution. There are many who have been mis- 
led, in effect, in their marketing thinking by becoming a 
national advertiser overnight, and yet do not actually have 
the goods in the store when the customer goes in for it as 
a result of the advertising. 

But let's assume you do have the distribution. How- 
ever, your resources are limited. You can't go into every 
market you'd like. So your problem is to pick and choose 
those offering the likelihood of a satisfactory pay-out. 

These, then, are the considerations you must weigh. 

Buying power. What do the people in this market spend? 
And more importantly from your standpoint, what do they 
spend for your type of product? The U. S. Census of Busi- 
ness will give you this data, out let me show you how it 
varies from market to market for a variety of products. 

In the city of Norfolk, Va., sales per thousand families 
for handbags were $6,000 a year as compared to $15,000 a 
year in Dallas; hard surface floor coverings, $4,000 a year 
in Washington, D. C, compared with $16,000 in Salt Lake 
City; lingerie, $18,000 in Spokane compared with $44,000 
in Memphis. The gals in Spokane are mighty warm indi- 
viduals. 

But. new suppose you were advertising these items? 
Wouldn't you be smarter to select a market where you 
knew folks were already buying them on a four to one 
ratio over other cities? Of course you wou'.d! Well, the 
same thing applies to soda pop and baking soda. There 
are buying differences market by market, and it's up to 
you to find out what they are. 

Next take the question of race, color or religion. Now 
these are all factors which influence buying, selling, and 
advertising. And consequently, you must know about them 
if you want to know your market. 

As a specific example, we have a dry shampoo called 
Minipoo. The South offers poor potential for this product 
because it can only be used on long hair. That rules out 
most of the Negro population and it means that we are 
much smarter to spend a buck advertising Minipoo in 
Rome, N. Y., than in Rome, Ga. 

Or take the factor of age. You might say, offhand, that 
age shouldn't be a consideration; that the life insurance 
tables show a fairly even spread of age groups nationally. 
But the actual fact is that there are sections of the United 
States (California, for example) where you have an above- 
average older population. And, as in our case, if you're 
promoting the sale of denture products, a knowledge of 
where they live can ce most important. Our tv expendi- 
ture for Polident is heaviest this year on the Pacific Coast; 
so is our mouthwash advertising cost. Both items are used 
more by persons over 40 years of age than under. 

Seasonal factors, too, will affect your choice of markets. 
So know your markets, seasonally. In the drug business, 
for instance, the peak months of the year are usually the 
winter months and for a simple reason. As it gets colder 
people generally require medication more than during 
those balmy spring days or during those summer months, 
or the spring and fall. These are the months when adver- 
tising of drug products are Heaviest. But it isn't winter 
everywhere all year 'round, as the Florida and South- 
ern California public relations boys skillfully promoted. 
And consequently, the cold tablet advertiser looks at these 
sections differently than he looks at Kenneounkyort, Me. 
And similarly, the sun tan lotion advertiser doesn't have 
to wait for June and July everywhere. He can start his 




With Hi million radios in KITCHENS. 
21 million in BEDROOMS, 70 mil- 
lion in AUTOMOni LfcS. and mil- 
lions more in even less likely places, 
KTSA's programming has under- 
gone a major operation in reaching 
special audiences. It's not only 
WHAT you say and WHEN you say 
it... but WHAT you s.iy at the 
TIME you say it! 

NEW SOUND IN THE NEWS 

Strictly in line with the above. 
NEWS in the hands of NEWSMEN 
is making a new sound in the South 
Texas air. Now, Veteran newspaper 
men edit and rewrite a continuous 
flow of news from UP, AP, and 
KTSA's own staff. This is fast, ac- 
curate reporting specially edited for 
the audience AT THE TIME of the 
broadcast. FOUR main news peri- 
ods, PLUS news HEADLINES 20 
TIMES each broadcast day! 

MARKETING SCOOP! 

'THE SAN ANTONIO TOO FEW 
ADVERTISERS KNOW" is the title 
of a study made by KTSA of MILI- 
TARY San Antonio. This is a con- 
densed compilation of facts about an 
UNUSUAL and HARD-TO-REACH 
market that buys and buys and buys 
to the limit of a $255 MILLION 
annual pavroll. How KTSA reaches 
92.49c of this R E ADY-TO-BUY 
audience while they are actually on 
their way to shop is the story of a 
unique program called "BUMPER- 
TO-BUMPER" If you"d like to 
know more and have a copy of the 
study . . ; just say so ! 

DID YOU HEAR KATY SAY? 

Katy, a charming brunette in a black 
mask, recently crystalized this phrase 
for South Texans when she appeared 
almost life-size in a six-column 
KTSA newspaper advertisement in 
three metropolitan newspapers. 
KTSA's new programming and pro- 
motion is paying off. To be 
QUOTED is an unfailing barometer 
of any station's popularity with the 
home folks. That's why we are so 
proud that more and more South 
Texans are saying, "DID YOU 
HEAR KATY SAY?" 

STUDIO WISE 

New studios, new facilities, new 
talent, new programming, new pro- 
motion, new merchandising . . . these 
are the things that are creating the 
NEW LOOK at KTSA and the 
NEW SOUND on South Texas 
radios. 
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schedules in the middle of winter in Miami. Again, the 
moral: Know your markets. 

Regionally, too, there are differences in general con- 
sumer buying attitude that might surprise you. 

You learn this when you launch a new product and then 
interview consumers in various sections of the country. 

The folks on the Pacific Coast are the most progressive. 
They'll try anything new. The folks in New England are 
just the opposite. Being of a conservative nature, they 
adopt a "We'll wait and see" attitude. This applies inci- 
dentally, to both retailers and consumers. And in the 
South, the great regional difference which can make or 
break a new product is a price factor. 

This is the land of the 10c aspirin, and the 5c stomach 
remedy. Sure, you can sell higher-priced drugs in the 
South, but it's a much tougher proposition than in almost 
any other section of these United States. 

Regional factors, too, can affect your distribution pat- 
tern. In the Southwest, for example, the food stores were 
among the first to start carrying drug items. Today they 
still lead the United States from that standpoint. So unless 
you know your market, you can easily go wrong in Texas 
by concentrating on the drug stores when the food outlets 
there deserve as much or more attention. 

And geographically you have price considerations the 
uninitiated will often learn about too late. Texas doesn't 
observe the Fair Trade price laws, so you bring a new 
toothpaste into the Lone Star state and find that unless 
they cut price on it, your 63c size is fighting the same 
number of ounces of the leading brand priced at 35c. This 
is true in other non-Fair Trade States, too; so again, know 
your market, or suffer the consequences. 

Now if you happen to be in the business of advertising 
items used by families who own their own home, knowing 
your market can be all -important. For example, while 
across the United States generally 50% of our families 
own their own homes, this average varies from two out of 
three, or 67% in Michigan to only one out of three, 33%, 
in the District of Columbia. Similarly, as you study prod- 
ucts by classification you find wide swings geographically 
in consumer buying. And to make things even more 
complicated, you find that the buyer varies. 

On this latter point, if someone asked you who does 
most of the purchasing in the United States, you probably 
would say that women do 85% of the buying. And then 
gasp when you discover that 68% of men — not women — 
shop for groceries once a week or more. 

Know your market in terms of media, particularly in 
setting up test campaigns. This is emphasized first because 
so often advertisers will make a long-lasting mistake of 
far-reaching importance in the testing stage. 

I offer these simple, basic rules for selecting test markets. 
They have stood the test of time for us and we have 
rarely had to discard a test market after once establishing 
it. When we have, it's been primarily a case of unforseen 
local conditions forcing it, such as a sudden unemployment 
situation or .a distributor who unexpectedly refused to 
cooperate. 

1. Don't choose too large a market. You'll learn just as 
much at a fraction of the cost in a Fort Wayne or a 
Dayton. Why pick New York or Chicago as a testing 
ground? 

2. Make certain the market is isolated from other im- 
portant markets. For example, Paterson, N. J., is a good 
city, but a poor test city. 

3. See that the test market is diversified. Not too 
strongly rural, but not too heavy industrially; a good 
mixture of working classes. 

4. Check to see that the media you use will adequately 
cover your testing area. And make certain, at the same 
time, that you know what the coverage area will be. 

5. Test long enough to find out what you want to know. 
Don't be so impatient that you wind up cutting off your 
advertising just when its cumulative effect is starting to 
sell your product. 

6. Cover your test market with research. Store audits, 
consumer interviews, retailer visits, wholesaler checks. In 



that way you won't have to guess from your factory ship- 
ments as to how you're actually doing. 

This means, in effect, knowing your market. And a test 
market can be deceiving, unless you choose it carefully 
and check it even more carefully. 

Know your market, too, in terms of competition. 

Quite often a test market is selected in which all of the 
above outlined basic requirements are met. Then, suddenly, 
you discover a strongly entrenched local brand, the kind 
you'd never encounter on a national basis. Or, just as 
suddenly, you discover that your competitor is using the, 
market for a testing operation which, while interesting, 
influences your result in an abnormal way. 

Know your market, too, in terms of advertising cost to 
sales. All this means, of course, is that you know what it 
is costing you in advertising dollars to secure sales — 
market by market. Not all markets will come in at the 
same advertising to sales ratio, but you must pre-determine 
how much you are willing to spend to obtain sales in each 
individual market. 

We do this by setting up a sales potential for each im- 
portant city in the United States. Alongside of this figure 
we plot what our proposed or actual expenditures are for 
advertising in these cities. It's up to us, then, whether we 
want to keep it, lower it, or increase it as an expenditure 
designed to secure sales. 

But you would be surprised at the number of national 
advertisers who completely neglect the simple method of 
checking advertising cost to sales. At the heart of their 
neglect is an illusion of being "national," of running in 
national publications or even on national networks, and 
feeling that the only way to look at advertising cost to 
sales is on a U.S. basis. 

Well, it just isn't so. 

Such advertisers, I think, would be wise to remember 
what the words "United States" mean. They mean just 
what they say. United States — a collection of states, a 
collection of markets. And no national publication or 
network reaches into all states on an equal basis. That 
being so, the advertising costs will differ by states just as 
the sales results will also differ. 

So know your market in terms of cost. State by state, 
or city by city, you should have a clear-cut picture of what 
your advertising expenditure amounts to and what it is 
costing you to advertise in these respective markets. 

Which brings us to another media point — the buying of 
media, by markets. 

Set out, as we often do, to buy radio or television across 
these United States and you soon discover you've taken 
on a complex job. I don't want to go into the rudiments 
of timebuying, especially with people like yourselves who 
are the experts on the subject. But isn't it a fact that 
since you can't buy at the same cost-per-1,000 everywhere 
that automatically each market becomes different? 

And since every market doesn't contain the same number 
of stations or the same amount of transmitting power 
per station that you can't buy radio or tv with a simple 
formula, such as five announcements per week jn all 
cities? 

HOW RADIO A.ND TV DIVIDE THE MARKET 



J. A. WARD: Frankly, I don't know the 
answer to "What constitutes a market?" 
The answer requires a knowledge of the 
product to be sold, its uses, its competi- 
tion and its distribution. In the final 
analysis markets are people who may 
buy the item you are trying to sell. It 
is to them you aim all your sales am- 
munition. 

The first step usually taken in defin- 
ing your markets is to classify people into convenient 
groupings so that you can analyze your marketing prob- 
lem more systematically. Standardized groupings based 
on objective nose counts of age, sex, geographic location 
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and buying power are essential to knowing your market; 
but they may be misleading unless further evaluations are 
made in terms of interest in the product and its competi- 
tion. 

As a market researcher, I'm the last one to minimize 
the importance of these definitions of markets — but I think 
I can make a better contribution to your thinking today 
by restricting myself to the application of my subject to 
your field — radio and tv. 

Our organization has just completed a study of air 
media which I believe permits for the first time market 
interpretations of these media in terms of people. Prac- 
tically all previous measurements of the size and charac- 
teristics of the various markets reached by air media have 
been expressed in terms of sets or families. This means 
these measurements give equal value to all families regard- 
less of the number of people they contain. Our study 
differs from these because we have given equal value to 
each individual person, thereby permitting a specific 
examination of the markets represented by air media. 

This difference in the unit of measurement developed 
information that is in many respects, dramatically dif- 
ferent from previous data. 

Perhaps the most startling difference we found was in a 
comparison of the amount of time spent with each media 
during a given day. Previous measurements have indicated 
that the average tv set use is much greater than average 
radio use during a day. Our study indicates that among 
all viewers about two hours a day is spent viewing tele- 
vision and approximately the same amount of time is de- 
voted to listening to a radio by the average radio listener. 

The point is that most research has measured total set 
use, which obviously is greater than the amount of time 
most individuals can spare from their normal daily 
activities. For example, in my home the television set is 
on for probably more than five hours each day; however, 
there is not a single person in the family who can or does 
spend that much time viewing television. They come in 
and out of the audience at different times. 

Thus, by one form of measurement, the family unit, the 
casual interpretation would be that tv enjoys clear 
superiority over radio. Our study clearly indicates that this 
is not so — that there is a high degree of equality between 
both media over a full day of operation. 

For example, we found that in the course of an average 
weekday, both radio and tv reach about 60% of all the 
people in the country over the age of five. And, instead 
of the commonly accepted idea that tv dominates the 
major proportion of air time — by air time I mean the total 
radio-television exposures combined — the amount of time 
devoted to each medium is about the same. 

The reason the study shows this is simple; we measured 
people and their activities. And in doing so, we measured 
markets. 

Now, of course, there are some major differences between 
the markets reached by radio and those reached by tv. 
Television reaches more six-to- 12-year-olds than does 
radio. Radio reacnes more persons in rural areas than 
does tv. Radio reaches more adults, especially women. 

But this is over a full day. And nobody can buy or sell 
all of radio or all of tv, so the question of what sort of 
market you can reach by using one or the other medium 
narrows down to specific time periods and networks. 
In each such segment of the total time, the markets or 
people you can reach may vary considerably. 

For example, before 6 p.m.; of all the time people spend 
with radio or television 70% is devoted to radio listening. 
After 6 p.m., 75% of all such time is devoted to tv. And 
furthermore, of the total time people devote to air media, 
roughly half occurs before 6 p.m., the other half after 
6 p.m. 

A part of the process of knowing your markets involves 
knowing why these things occur. We developed some 
fairly clear reasons as to why radio-tv markets divide up 
the way they do. The basis of our study was a complete 
measurement of the daily living habits of the people in 
PAGE 15 this country. We studied their activities throughout the 



day, from the time they got up in the morning until 
they went to bed at night. 

Of all this waking time each individual has during a 
full day, a certain proportion is devoted to dressing, eating, 
working and leisure time. What we found was that people 
can and do listen to the radio when engaged in any of 
these activities. Of course, the nature of the medium 
permits this. The housewife can listen while she works. 
Also, most homes have kitchen radios or car radios, in 
addition to a living room radio. So people can listen in 
more than one place. 

Tv, on the other hand, is more restricted. In the first 
place, almost nine out of 10 tv sets are located in living 
rooms. In the second place, full use of tv requires the use 
of the eyes as well as the ears and makes more difficult 
the performance of other chores simultaneously. Thus 
the vast majority of all tv viewing is done during leisure 
time — and most leisure time occurs in the evening hours. 

All of this points up the fact that radio and tv as a 
whole, are not -what you could call a market, but represent 
many, many markets, different for each broadcast period. 

It was one of the objectives of our study to examine the 
characteristics of these hundreds of individual markets. 
To do so we made analyses of individual time periods by 
the age, sex, geographic location and income of the people 
we studied. Some of each type were, of course, listening 
to the radio, some were watching television; thus we are 
able to examine the audience composition of both media, 
and to study the market factors that buyers and sellers 
of time require for the best implementation of these 
media. 

Up to this point, I have been making comparisons and 
contrasts between radio and tv. Now I would like to tell 
you a little about what we found with respect to how these 
characteristics vary by periods. For the sake of avoiding 
confusion I'll sticu to radio. 

I mentioned earlier that there are always some sub- 
jective standards for measuring markets — such as the 
degree of interest people have in your product. Let me 
take this point and develop it a little in the light of our 
findings about radio. 

As I said before, we found that radio listening goes on 
even while the listener is engaged in other activities. Now, 
if you are concerned with a food product, it might seem 
important to you to reach women while they are in the 
act of preparing or eating food. There are certain times 
each day when most women are doing just that. 

Many of them are also listening to the radio while they" 
work. Radio has the peculiar ability to reach people at the 
point of use. For instance, we have analyzed a number of 
time periods and networks and find that there is a 
period where one network delivers over three and one half 
million listeners, of which over one-third are women who 
are in the process of eating or preparing food. 

Exactly 45 minutes later, this same network delivers 
the same total audience but only one-tenth of this audi- 
ence is composed of women preparing food at the time. 

We also found that during the period between 4 and 
5 p.m., New York time, there are more people in this 
country riding in automobiles than at any other weekday 
time. The gasoline manufacturer who wants to reach 
potential customers by means of the auto radio will 
examine such a time period carefully. He might ask who 
are the people riding in automobiles at this time; what 
proportion are men, because there is another time period, 
where fewer people are riding in automobiles but when 
more men are in the auto-radio audience. 

It is my belief that it's more important for you to know 
the composition of the audiences in the time periods you 
are buying or selling than it is to know the sheer size 
of the audiences, whether the size is expressed in terms of 
total sets, total families or total individuals. Any measure- 
ment you can obtain, of course, adds to your knowledge of 
the market — but in radio and tv, circulation or audience 
is shifting so constantly that its characteristics become 
vitally important, lest you waste your ammunition on the 
wrong targets. 
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I wish I could tell you of some simple, easy way to get 
these facts. Unfortunately, there is none. Even the study 
we have just completed (for MBS) covers only the broad 
highlights and will become rapidly obsolete. It is too 
costly a process to put on a month-to-month basis. It will 
take us another six months just to analyze it in detail. 

One thing I can recommend — and this I do very strongly 
— and that is that you use your influence to get more data 
about the internal composition of audiences — ages, sexes, 
and so forth, of listeners — in other words, people — so that 
you can know your markets better. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q. After selecting a test market how long should a test 
campaign last and how many announcements should be 
used? 

A. (From George Abrams) I don't think there's any 
single answer to that question, but I think I can give you 
an answer based on the number of variations that we've 
employed in using test cities for various types of products. 
In the first place don't make your test too short. We 
rarely go into a test operation without running for at 
least six months. However, there are certain types of 
test operations which you may call saturation or penetra- 
tion. We go in with great intensity and you couldn't keep 
this pace going with a heavy spot tv or spot radio schedule 
longer than a 13-week period. After your advertising 
runs, don't stop your test operation there; keep your 
research going so that you know what the after-effects of 
your advertising are. I mentioned that our test advertising 
is over a six-month period. We look at test markets for 
as long as two years. 



person is about equal to radio listening per person. How 
does he explain that? 

A. (From Jim Ward) Measurement of a set accumu- 
lates the total exposures of all people. Your set at home 
undoubtedly will be in use at sometime when you're not 
there. You will undoubtedly use it yourself. Any mechan- 
ical or over- all measurements of the set would total the 
use while you were not at home and the use while you 
were at home. When divided by the number of people who 
were exposed, that will show a material difference. For 
example, I think I said that my set at home is in use about 
five hours a day. This is true. It seems to go all the time. 
But if you were to measure the actual exposure of any 
individual in my family you'd find that in total he does 
not spend more than an hour or an hour and a half with 
the set. He then has the demand of other activities which 
will pull him away from it. 

Q. How do you judge market potential for a new product? 
A. (From George Abrams) That's not an easy one, be- 
cause in many cases you go into a market with a new 
type of product as we just recently did, and suddenly 
through the sales recorded you suddenly realize that poten- 
tial of this market of this type or category of product is 
much larger than you ever realized; that suddenly people 
find a need for it and maybe a latent need that they've 
always had; that suddenly they're going out and buying 
the type of product that they formerly didn't buy. In 
most cases, though, we judge potential for a new type of 
product through either recorded information, such as 
Nielsen, who will let you know the total market or through 
whatever public trade information we can get. * * * 



Q. Where market A has a record of buying more mouth- 
wash per thousand population than market B, would you 
consider going into B rather than A with your mouthwash 
in an effort to create a greater demand? 
A. (From George Abrams) I think the answer to that 
one is that you don't select your market on one fact 
alone. I would say offhand that you're better off in going 
to a market where more mouthwash is used than going 
into a market where people use less. But I mentioned 
before that age is an important factor, and competition is 
an important factor. You take a variety of factors and 
assemble them before you make your decision. 

Q. Is it not true that increases in television and radio 
listening have cut down on reading time of magazines and 
newspaper advertising? 

A. They have. There's been a tremendous redistribution 
of all leisure time. This is particularly true of magazines 
and television too. The longer a television set lasts in a 
home the less time is devoted to it, because it demands 
leisure time; it demands attention. 

Q. Do you have any proven test markets in New England? 
A. (From George Abrams) Yes. Actually one of the 
best test markets in the United States, and the one that 
generally shows up in Sales Management's list of test 
cities, is Hartford, Connecticut. But is isn't typically New 
England. Hartford happens to be a market with good 
diversified industry, a good office worker category, has 
good media, and we've used it in the past with fairly good 
results. However, it was being over-tested. South Bend, 
Ind., for example, calls itself the number one test city 
of the United States. But the fact that Nielsen uses it 
as a test city; the fact that so many advertisers quickly 
think of South Bend or Hartford makes it right from the 
start unattractive. Indiana is exposed to the words of 
"amazing new discovery" so often that it loses its golden 
ring after awhile. 

Q. Jim Ward said tv viewing per home is much higher 
PAGE 16 than radio listening per home, but that tv viewing per 



Seminar U. 

AGENCY PRACTICES: SAINTS AND SINNERS 

Speakers: George Kern, associate media director, Lennen 
& Newell; Bob Renschle, national sales manager, WLAC- 
TV, Nashville (then national sales manager WHUM-TV, 
Reading, Pa.). Moderator of seminar was Vera Brennan^ 
head timebuyer, Scheideler, Beck & Werner, New York. 

RELATIONSHIPS AND RESPONSIBILITES 

GEORGE KERN: In discussing the sub- 
ject for this meeting with the Planning 
Committee, they agreed that we would 
deviate somewhat from the topic "Agen- 
cy Practices — Saints and Sinners," at 
least as far as my talk was concerned, 
in order to cover two subjects which we 
felt were particularly important to 
' i # younger buyers and sellers of broad-, 
casting time: 

1, The agencies' relationship with their clients and with 
the broadcasters, and 

2. The agencies' responsibilities to their clients and io 
the broadcasters. 

This might be "Old Hat" to many of you, but we 
thought it a worthy reminder to all of us. 

If we all have a clear understanding of these two sub- 
jects (1) our relationship with each other and (2) our 
responsibilities to each other and keep them always in 
mind, we are going to get along a lot better. It's under- 
standing the other fellow's problems and assuming our 
own responsibilities that makes for a smooth working 
team. 

Now let's look at the agency and its relationship with 
its client and the broadcaster: 

An agency's position is a peculiar one in that it acts as 
an agent for both the client and the broadcaster. An 
agency therefore becomes a buyer and a seller and as a 
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result is right in the middle. It buys for its client and 
sells for the Droadcaster. The agency takes its orders 
from the client and gives orders to the broadcaster who 
pays the agency its commissions. 

This is a point most agency timebuyers, their bosses and 
their clients too often lose sight of. It's the broadcaster 
who pays the agency commission — not the client. So let's 
treat him with the respect he deserves. % 

The thing we must all remember — advertiser, broad- 
caster, agency — is that we are a team and that we are 
in this together. We survive and succeed only so long as 
we work as a team. We need each other. The advertiser 
needs the vehicle to carry his advertising message — and 
he needs the agency to prepare the kind of message that 
will produce sales results which will enable him to con- 
tinue to use the vehicle. The station needs the agency to 
represent him in selling the effectiveness of his vehicle 
and keep it sold by the results gained from the sales- 
producing messages he prepares. The agency needs both 
the advertiser and the broadcaster — the advertiser to hire 
him and the broadcaster to pay him. 

Let's remember this when we deal with each other — we 
have a direct relationship with each other. 

Now let's talk about Responsibility: 

You remember I said that if we all assume our respon- 
sibilities, we'll get along a lot better — and do a better job. 
As far as an agency is concerned its first responsibility 
is to its client — the advertiser. 

The agency acts on behalf of its client in all his deal- 
ings with the broadcaster. As an expert in the advertising 
profession, it recommends without prejudice the stations 
and time periods which will best fit its client's needs and 
is responsible for producing the best selling messages that 
result in the continued use of the stations which produce 
the results. 

The agency is responsible for protecting its client in 
every way possible in its negotiations with the broad- 
caster. It must see that its client gets the best available 
time periods at the lowest possible cost. It must protect 
its client contractually on rates, rebates, preemptions, 
cancellation privileges, legal entanglements — and every 
other way. And remember it is the agency who is solely 
liable to the broadcaster to fulfill all of the terms, and 
conditions of the contract it signs on behalf of its client. 

The agency has a responsibility to the broadcaster be- 
yond its contractual commitments. 

It should respect the important part the broadcaster 
plays in the community he represents. It should regard 
the broadcaster as an equally important part on a three- 
man team. It should give the broadcaster an opportunity 
to submit proposals on a competitive basis — and be ready 
to tell him why he did not get the order. 

In the interest of its client and the industry as a whole, 
the buyer should be fair in his dealings with broadcasters 
in requests for: make-goods, credits for interruptions and 
preemptions, publicity and merchandising. 

Remember, any request which puts a higher overhead 
on a station's operation is ultimately going to be reflected 
in the rate card. So let's not force stations to render ser- 
vices which raise the rates to the point where they kill 
the medium. Sure, take advantage of all the services a 
station has to offer — but don't abuse them to the point 
they affect the rate structure. 

Now, I want to get back to the subject of contracts: 

We are fortunate in having a standard contract which 
was developed after many months of work on the part of 
the NARTB and the 4 A's and is accepted pretty generally 
in the industry. It contains a few clauses which some of 
you may not agree with, but as one of the 4A representa- 
tives who labored over the drafting of all the clauses, I 
feel we ended up with something we can all live with. It 
seems to cover the agency and the broadcaster in an 
equitable way. The thing I want to explain however, is 
that you should not just take this contract for granted. 
Don't just sign it because it has the seal of approval of 
the NARTB and the 4 A's. 

Know what the contract contains. What are the agency's 



obligations to the stations? What are the stations' obliga- 
tions to the agency? What are the cancellation privileges 
on the part of the agency — the station? What happens 
when your program is preempted? What protection do 
you get on rate increases? Who indemnifies whom — and 
for what? The knowledge of the terms and conditions of 
this standard contract on the part of buyer and seller has 
resulted in the unusual relationship which exists between 
agency and broadcaster. Because of the close cooperation 
between broadcasters and agencies through their respec- 
tive associations in the development of a standard con- 
tract, verbal orders get the acceptance they do. A time- 
buyer's word to a station or network is all that is neces- 
sary to kick off a million-dollar campaign. 

There is a code of ethics in this business that says a 
man's or woman's word is all we need. Let's keep it 
that way. 

Let's not have any one — the client, account executive, of 
anyone else have us try to get out from under a com- 
mitment, just because it is not in writing — or because the 
contract has not yet been signed. 
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ROBERT M. REUSCHLE: I think you 
will admit, today's subject, Agency Prac- 
tices, is a broad one to say the least. 
The part that bothered me was the 
second part of the title: Saints and Sin- 
ners! Well obviously, there isn't a Sin- 
ner in the house! 

We can cover the whole subject quick- 
ly by simply saying: "Every timebuyer 
should try being a salesman . . . and 
every salesman should just try being a timebuyer." Or, to 
put it more bluntly, "did you ever have to stay home and 
feed and diaper the kids while your wife spent the whole 
day in New York shopping?" No — the othej fellow's job 
is not always as easy as it looks. 

Somebody said the other day, "The best advertising men 
are those who best understand women" . . . and I like to 
think, "The best timebuyers are also those who best under- 
stand salesmen." Salesmen are the catalyst in our whole 
economy . . . something like the sparkplug in your car. 
Therefore let's begin by recognizing that saleswork, like 
timebuying, is a profession too . . . it's not "piddling" . . 
nor it is "peddling." 

Probably some of you might be asking yourselves how 
to learn timebuying quickly One of the best ways is to 
ask questions of salesmen. (I know it helped me tremen- 
dously.) Take the salesman into your confidence when- 
ever you do so so. You might be surprised how much he 
can help you. Admit what you don't know, or don't under- 
stand. Don't try to bluff — an inquiring mind will pay you 
great dividends, and you and the salesman will both 
profit by it. 

Salesmen can often help you sell your ideas on radio-tv 
values if you will welcome sales calls on your account 
executives and clients. Timebuyers feel they have the right 
to contact stations direct, and rightly so, for it leads to 
a better understanding and a solution of many problems 
all the way around. Of course, timebuyers should let the 
salesman know this is being done, just as the salesman 
should first cover the agency before going to the client. 
Sales calls on clients is not a serious complaint. However, 
it is a fact that the print media boys have a better work- 
ing relationship in this regard. 

In other fields of endeavor, many thousands of dollars 
are exchanged or committed by a simple raising of the 
hand, or a nod of the head. When a station representative 
gets a telephone order, many wheels start to turn. For 
example, here is an actual experience (names of all "char-* 
acters" will be omitted.) : 

The timebuyer has just called the rep, and apparently 
gave him an order. 

The time purchase is written, wired, phoned or tele- 
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typed to the station for final clearance and confirmation. 

The rates are double-checked at station and reps 
offices. At the station, the traffic or sales service depart- 
ment checks to be sure the schedule is not adjacent to 
competitive advertising and that the time is available, 
or can be cleared. This often means checking with the 
commercial manager to be absolutely sure the time 
wasn't on option, or that the spots weren't sold that 
morning by the local sales force. Maybe the commercial 
manager has to chase around and find his local sales 
manager. He finally gets him on the phone. "Joe, he 
says, can you move that Monday 9:00 p.m. break for 
Meyers Music Store so we can take a national spot in 
there and confirm a 52-week order, five a week, from 
a big national account?" 

Joe has to call the boss back because he fainted at 
the phone when he thought of what Meyer was going 
to say. But somehow, Joe does the impossible. 

Traffic calls programing and film departments to be 
on the lookout for the film . . . you see, it's supposed to 
arrive by late plane Saturday, and the first spot starts 
Sunday! 

Meanwhile, at representative headquarters in New 
York, the salesman is beginning to sweat. He has al- 
ready had two calls from the timebuyer who says, "Well, 
what about it ... do you want the order or don't you?" 

Also, the salesman has already told his boss the good 
news. "Finally cracked it ... 52 weeks too!" 

Why he had even entered the sale on his SECRET 
billing record! 

The station comes through with the confirmation 
okay, and the rep calls the timebuyer to give him the 
good word. BUT, lo and behold the buyer says he 
couldn't wait any longer . . . the competition came in 
and offered spots next to Gobel & Groucho! 

You see, the timebuyer thought he had told the sales- 
man . . . "If you get me that spot next to Lucy, you've 
got a firm order for the other four." 

Three weeks later our hero gets off the hot seat with 
his station by getting half the schedule back. 

Ten weeks later the big 52-week account cancels and 
switches to — spot radio. 

Maybe that story sounds exaggerated to you, but I hope 
it helps make a point — how important it is to be clear 
and precise because in our business telephone orders are 
a commitment. 

Further, just because this is a pressure business is no 
reason to keep the pot boiling all the time. 

Station people would like to see timebuyers make more 
trips into the field to see markets and observe local con- 
ditions first hand. Your clients and account executives 
usually have this experience or go out and get it by riding 
delivery trucks; calling on jobbers; selling their products 
from behind the retail counter; checking shelf display and 
merchandising etc. While it is true that the busy time- 
buyer is often confined to his desk, it is hoped the buyers 
will take every opportunity to get out in the field and at 
the very least, get the feel of some local markets. When 
you see the local shows and meet the personalities, you 
will have a much better idea of what you bought and the 
kind of audience this show reaches. You will discover 
new ways to use and mercnandise tnese programs. Just 
think of some of the New York programs you are so 
familiar with and I think you will agree, if you can make 
more trips to stations you will be even better buyers. 
Imagine yourself as a salesman talking to a timebuyer 
about a market west of the Hudson River, when the buyer 
has never visited that market . . . particularly when you 
have never been there yourself! 

In my early days as a buyer I once had a tendency to 
have preconceived notions about — 

"My client will only buy 50,000 watters." or "We can 
only buy network stations" etc. 

Just as the character of our business keeps changing 
so do the relative values of radio-tv stations. You all 
know that power, frequency, network affiliation and pro- 
PAGE 18 gram or personality changes can sometimes quickly affect 



a station's audience pulling power. It is possible for one 
station to go from independent to network affiliate, and 
increase its audience. The same thing can happen in re- 
verse. Perhaps just a short six months ago you considered 
station "X" to be the buy in its area but something hap- 
pened in the meantime. I remember once calling the 
client to announce happily: "I have been able to get your 
spots in that hot disk jockey show, The Katzenjamer Kid 
only to have the client tell me, Katzenjammer moved 
over to the other station two months ago! 

Remember the station rep has a responsibility to his 
client too, the station. He is at least responsible for know- 
ing what campaigns are breaking and getting a shot at 
the business. The point is, you can do a better job for 
your client, and yourself, if you ask for availabilities on 
all stations in the market before you buy. 

The sales fraternity is always a little concerned about 
the way some media market lists are prepared for print 
and radio-tv . . . (and that's probably the understatement 
of the year) and while it is true that the seller of time 
can never be in a position to know the intimate details 
of an advertiser's marketing and media strategy, just one 
word of caution: ranking markets for local media use by 
such yardsticks as Households; Effective Buying Income; 
Population; Retail Sales; ETC. . . . may all be important 
and useful approaches, but we wonder at times whether 
sufficient attention is given to the fact that you can't 
build a fence around a radio or television station signal. 
These media and their programing fare have large audi- 
ences beyond the metropolitan city, where people in the 
urban-rural areas are influenced by the advertising on 
these two electronic media. Many urban-rural families do 
a large share of their purchasing in the big cities . . . thus 
inflating the meaning perhaps of retail sales in that city. 
To assume that magazines have deep penetration jright 
across the country is a mistake. 

For example: (and here comes a commercial) one of the 
largest weekly magazines reaches about 14% of the fami- 
lies in WHUM-TV's area . . . and only 19% of all the 
people if we allow 4.75 readers per copy to account for 
pass-on circulation. Remember this 19% is its total poten- 
tial audience; we haven't taken into account any research 
ratings on the reading or noting of any ad. Markets are 
people, wherever they are, and radio-tv reaches them best. 
Salesmen would like to see more emphasis put on radio- 
tv's total audience by the timebuyers who help to sell it. 

There is one small gripe salespeople have. It is the 
amount of time wasted in advertising agency reception 
rooms. Timebuyers calculate cost-per- 1,000, cost-per-rat- 
ing-point, cost-per-commercial. But did you konw that: 
the cost-per-hour, in reception rooms, per salesman is 
about $5.48? 

Please try to remember that a salesman's time is just 
as valuable as yours. We know that all too often time- 
buyers are called into those inevitable meetings at the 
last minute . . . but do the guy a favor and see that he 
isn't told of this after waiting around for half an hour. 
Brief your pretty secretary on this problem. . . . "Marilyn" 
might be able to come to the lobby and handle the call 
for you. And for us, the call won't be a total loss. 
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Q. The salesman honestly thinks a certain timebuyer is 
doing a very poor job. Is it considered unethical for the 
salesman to say something to the timebuyer's superior? 
A. (From Bob Reuschle) I think that depends an awful 
lot on individuals and the problem itself. Perhaps I can 
best answer it by citing an experience I had as head of a 
timebuying department. The sales manager for a group 
of stations called me and said, "Bob, our fellow is having 
an awful tough time with Mr. X at your company." I 
said, well, so are a lot of other fellows, including me. But 
he's still a good buyer. The sales manager wanted to get 
together with me and see if we could smooth it out. The 
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salesman was so distraught he to]d his boss, "You better 
take me off that agency." I said, don't do that, we like 
him, he is a helluva good salesman. Why not try this: 
Tell your salesman to go in and see the timebuyer, and I 
will not say anything about this phone call, and make the 
guy go to lunch, and sit down with him and say, "Look, 
I don't like you and you don't like me; let's find out what's, 
wrong and try to straighten it out." In other words, put 
their cards on the table. About a week later the sales 
manager called back and said it worked beautifully. I 
don't know whether that answers the question, but it 
seems to me you have got to go right to the source of 
the problem, the individual you are dealing with. 

Q. How much should a buyer tell a salesman about a 
campaign? 

A. (From Bob Reuschle) Tell him how many markets 
you are going into and name the markets. Certainly tell 
him the buying pattern: that goes hand in glove with the 
number of markets. How much budget? I think that is 
none of his business. I think budget is between the client 
and the agency. In an individual market perhaps you 
have it worked out according to slide rule, and as long 
as you tell the other stations the same thing, sure, tell 
the salesman. If it is an undisclosed account, whether the 
product is in the house or in solicitiation, well, I will skip 
that one and say maybe that is one of the things we could 
talk a lot longer about. No time salesman likes to work 
on an account being solicited by an agency. Post mortems 
after the buyer has completed the deal— should he tell 
what he bought: I agree with George 1,000' ' c . I think the 
salesman is entitled to know what you did buy and maybe 
he can come up with something else and improve the 
schedule. Why make a big secret of these things? ★ ★ ★ 
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Compton Agency; Lewis Avery, president, Avery -Knodel. 
Moderator of this seminar was Gordon Gray, vice president 
and general manager, WOR and WOR-TV, New York. 
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RUTH JONES: Every timebuyer appre- 
ciates how much a salesman can con- 
tribute to his learning in the business, 
particularly when the buyer is a trainee. 
When I first started to buy time, much 
of what I learned I learned from the 
salesman. 

The salesman can really be of terrific 
help to you. You all know that in your 
personal life you rely on your friends 
to help you and certainly your salesman is your friend. 
When I first started buying time, which was 10 years ago, 
I was a pretty scared person, and there were many times 
I didn't want to go in and ask my boss questions, because 
it is pretty elementary that you not let him know where 
your weaknesses are. It was really amazing to me how 
many times salemen would come to me and offer to help 
me; not only with their own stations and with their own 
markets, but with stations in which they had absolutely 
no interest. So first I want to remind you to look upon 
your salesman as your friend. 

Now, as to what a timebuyer should expect of a sales- 
man, I marked it down as three things: first, that he know 
the agency and the client; second, that the salesman help 
create ideas (at the right time) ; and third, which of 
PAGE 19 course we all realize, that he provide good service. 



When you talk about knowing the agency and knowing 
the client, it would really help the buyers if the salesman 
would get to know how an agency is set up and who has 
responsibility for what. There are no two agencies that 
operate alike, even within the Procter & Gamble agencies, 
of which there are seven. Even though they are working 
for the same client, each one has a different way of oper- 
ating. The salesman should know which timebuyers make 
the decisions as to what media will be used and which 
timebuyers make the decisions as to which market will be 
used. The salesman should know what the client expects, 
particularly if it is a client that has very definite media 
strategies such as your soap companies and your food 
companies. Then, when the salesmen call on the buyers, 
they are not wasting time talking to them about things 
that either the buyer has very little control over or 
about ideas that the clients themselves should be ap- 
proached on. 

As for point two, creating ideas, I am talking about 
times when the buyers run into trouble spending money 
— when they are trying to outline a campaign and are at 
a loss as to how they could spend the money properly — 
that is where the salesman can be of great help. 

However, a salesman should not try to help in the mid- 
dle of a heavy buying campaign, because that is when a 
buyer is terrifically harrassed; he should make suggestions 
between buying campaigns when a buyer has time to sit 
back and listen. Maybe at that particular moment the- 
buyer will look at the salesman and say "I am not inter- 
ested," but he won't forget what has been said, and three 
months later the conversation will suddenly come from 
the subconscious to the conscious and he will act. 

Service, however, is most important. You always hear 
buyers complain that salesmen don't give them the proper 
service, and salesmen are always complaining about the 
agencies. But I repeat, service is the most important thing 
to a buyer, and I think perhaps the easiest way to explain 
what I am thinking of is to begin at the start of a buying^ 
campaign. 

Let us say that the markets and the stations have al- 
ready been selected and the buyer is getting ready to 
place the business. The first thing that a buyer asks for 
is availabilities. It would be a great help if the salesman 
would give the buyers exactly what they ask for. 

I have to assume that we buyers will be explicit. If 
we call up and say we want daytime announcements only, 
there is no point in giving us a lot of nighttime announce- 
ments. It isn't because we don't like nighttime announce- 
ments; it may be that the product is the type of product 
that should be advertised for women only. The copy de- 
partment, the account section, and the client have agreed 
that it is going to be daytime advertising. It is not a 
whim of the buyers. They want daytime availabilities. 

If we ask for minutes only, again that is something over 
which the buyer does not have control in many instances. 
(And I might add, also, it is a source of a number of 
arguments between the copy department and the buying 
department.) So instead of giving us an argument or fill- 
ing the availability sheets with a lot of breaks in the hopes 
that we will buy them, just give us the minutes. 

The next point: Being a buyer on Procter & Gamble 
you can appreciate that I can use only about one-tenth 
of the availabilities for my client, either because they are 
next to other Procter & Gamble shows, or Lever shows or 
Colgate shows, ad infinitum. Sometimes I get a sheet of 
paper and out of, maybe 25 or 30 announcements, there 
are only two that I can use. If the salesman would screen 
the spots and know that Procter & Gamble cannot buy 
next to Strike It Rich, or Colgate cannot buy next to 
Search For Tomorrow, it would make it a heck of a lot 
easier for us. 

Then the third point, and this is really a personal gripe: 
It would be very helpful if the reps could get together and 
have a standard, legible form for submitting availabilities. 
If each rep submits them in a different way and a buyer is. 
tired, it really becomes a very serious practical problem,, 
and sometime the salesmen do lose out. 
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For example, about two years ago I was buying a big 
radio campaign. I had exactly three days in which to buy. 
As every timebuyer knows, you don't do your ouying dur- 
ing the day. you do it after hours. I had to buy about 
10 nighttime radio announcements in 180 markets. Well, 
you can imagine — 180 markets with an average of three 
stations in a market, and any number of availabilities — 
you must sympathize with what it is for a buyer to try and 
screen 5,000 to 7,000 announcements in three nights. It 
is pretty horrible. You are trying to do a good job for 
your client, but you get tired and by 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night you've just about had it. 

There was one rep who sent in the availabilities, and, 
honestly, it wasn't a question of reading down, it was a 
question of turning sheets around. And finally at 11 o'clock 
at night, and I hope that no one at Procter & Gamble 
hears about this, I got so mad that every time I picked 
up an availability sheet from this rep, I just threw it right 
into the wastebasket. I know it sounds terrible, but wait 
until you have to do it, and you will see what I mean. 
Maybe I cheated my client on one or two good spots, but 
after all, we are only human beings, and it's just tiring. 

I know the salesmen think we are asking for miracles. 
We call up at 4 o'clock in the afternoon and we say, 
"must have availabilities right away." We are sorry to 
have to do it at the last minute, but what can we do with 
clients? Anyhow, it is easier to argue with the salesman 
than it is with the client, let's put it that way. 

I think if the salesman could find some way to make it 
easier on our eyes and our disposition, it would help the 
buyers, and in the end it would really help the salesman. 

Another thing that we need from the salesman is more 
complete information on what schedules will cost, and 
that is particularly true these days in television where no 
matter how experienced you are, you can't be too experi- 
enced, because new problems are constantly arising. You 
forget if you are buying a show that there might be an 
editing charge, because you are going to splice in film, 
and it is very difficult and very embarrassing for a time- 
buyer to have to go back to an account executive or to 
the client later and say, "Gentlemen, I didn't know, but 
can I have another $25 for this or that?" 

Another thing (this happens to be a very controversial 
issue) is the question of salesmen arguing with buyers 
about ratings. I think perhaps I should state it in the 
positive way and say it would help the salesman a great 
deal if he would submit availabilities with the ratings that 
are acceptable to the agency or to the client. I am cer- 
tainly not going to get into a discussion as to whether 
Hooper is better than Pulse or Pulse is better than ARB, 
and so on down the line. But we do know that different 
agencies have different rules and different regulations, and 
there is very little to be gained by salesmen continually 
arguing that we don't use the right rating service or the 
station doesn't use it or you have no right to use it, and 
on and on. Many times it isn't up to the buyers to decide 
what the rating service is. The only way I can ever answer 
is that if I am buying based on ARB, for example, and a 
salesman comes in and says, "I have better spots on Pulse," 
I think a good idea for him is to sell the Pulse spots to 
the agency that prefers Pulse and I will buy spots where 
ARB ratings are good. 

It will all work out in the end. The salesman will sell 
all his spots, and he will certainly save an awful lot of 
wear and tear on both of us. 

The last part of the service is the problem of quick con- 
firmations. I know that lots of work has to be done on 
the telephone, but you know as well as I do with people 
being trained and with the confusion that can arise dur- 
ing a heavy spot campaign, particularly when you have 
so-called saturation plans, that we need quick confirma- 
tions in writing. 

It may seem a formality to you, but it isn't a formality 
to us, because we must confirm our schedules to the client. 
They are rightfully interested in how their money has 
been spent. If we are constantly being told later on, "Well, 
PAGE 20 there was a change here, or there was a change there," 



we have to notify the client, and they in turn have to 
notify the sales department four and five times. All that 
happens is that eventually everybody builds up a kind of 
antagonism and the buyer resents the salesman because 
he isn't quick, and the account executive begins to think 
that the buyer is not doing a job, and he goes back and 
gets mad at the salesman. Quick confirmations could 
help a great deal. 

One other thing, a salesman has an obligation to main- 
tain as good a relationship between an agency and a sta- 
tion as possible. Occasionaly, a station man will come in 
to see you without his rep. (The reps don't like it, but 
every once in a while they manage to sneak in) and I 
will find that my feelings or the agency's feelings or the 
client's feelings have not been properly transmitted to the? 
station. The salesman should always tell the station 
exactly what happened and not always make it sound as 
if the timebuyers are pretty stupid or they are arbitrary. 
It is particularly true if a timebuyer tries very hard to be 
cooperative and to explain a situation in advance, and 
then that is not passed on to the station. 

Here is an example of what I am thinking. Recently 
we placed a campaign on a radio station. We told the 
salesman exactly how much money we had and how long 
the campaign was going to run. I believe it was something 
like eight weeks. 

We asked him to please tell the station to help pick out 
spots on the basis of a short campaign. In other words, 
we did not want the station to go to the trouble of mov- 
ing, let's say, local advertisers to give us what we wanted, 
and then suddenly turn around and discover it was a 
short-term campaign. That is the way we presented it. 
Why the rep did not pass this on to the station I do not 
know. Perhaps he hoped that there was going to be a 
renewal. But as a result, the station went ahead with the, 
schedule and also did a marvelous promotion job for us 
on the particular product. 

Well, obviously, the station is angry with me, and I am 
angry with the rep, and it might take six months for me 
to see the station manager and explain to him that really 
and truly we had told the salesman that we were not go- 
ing to run a long campaign. 

I guess probably what it all narrows down to is that we 
are not always creatures of logic; sometimes we can be 
creatures of emotion and the people we like are the people 
we try to do things for, and the people that we don't care 
about, well, they are the one's that aren't going to get 
as much of a break. 

And so, I think, that probably the personal relationship, 
between the agency and the salesman and the station can 
be very important for everybody getting exactly what 
they want. 

I can end this up by saying that I hope that the sales- 
men sitting here don't think that we want miracles, but, 
remember, my client does! So, there is nothing personal 
in it, but every time I buy a spot, regardless of the market, 
all L want is the / Love Lucy spot. 



WHAT SALESMEN EXPECT FROM BUYERS 

LEWIS H. AVERY: Back in the sununer 
of 1943 when I was associated with the 
NAB, now the NARTB, and I knew all 
there was to know about buying and, 
JL H^yf selling time, I wrote a booklet with the 

heading, "How to Buy Radio Time." 
K .• fl H I hope nobody can find a copy because 
Ik jM ■ it is a little bit obsolete right now. I 
;SPjP| am now beginning to learn something 
about the business. However, in the 
foreword of the booklet, which I wrote for Mr. Paul 
Morency's signature, there are some comments that X 
think we ought to keep in mind in this relation of buyer 
and seller. 
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"The purchase of radio time is neither a fine art nor an 
exact science. It does involve art in the sense of skill and 
performance acquired by experience, study or observation. 
It likewise involves science to the extent that facts and 
figures must be analyzed and interpreted." 

Actually, the approach to the purchase of broadcast 
time is not such an awesome and fearsome task as that 
description might suggest. As one leading advertising 
agency timebuyer put it, what you really buy is the possi- 
bility to develop an audience; what happens after you 
buy will be largely determined by the amount of imagina- 
tion you use. 

What are the ingredients of buying and selling time? 
I think the most important is availabilities. In that same 
booklet, I wrote that in my estimation availabilities 
whether related to time for a 20-second film, a one-min- 
ute participation or a newscast, were the most important 
commodity in radio or tv. 

Now, when that availability is presented, as Miss Jones 
has pointed out, it should be handled promptly by the 
salesman who presents it. It should be analyzed as quickly 
as possible, and obviously she was doing that when she 
received the 5,000th availability at 11 o'clock at night — 
and it should be purchased carefully. 

Since availabilities are the very lifeblood of this busi- 
ness, the seller ought to submit as complete and detailed 
information as he possibly can, preceding and following 
programs, competitive programs, ratings, and as Miss 
Jones has pointed out, by the preferred rating method. 
We will get to that a little later. Also, the correct rate 
for availability, the length of copy that can be employed 
at that time, and whether or not there are any competi- 
tive products nearby that might spoil its value. 

When I said they should be submitted promptly, I mean 
they should be submitted promptly in detail that will be 
helpful to the buyer. Now, the buyer has an equal obli- 
gation in my estimation to make as prompt a decision as 
possible. Obviously, the very perishable nature of avail- 
abilities is such that the best ones are going to go quick- 
ly, and you cannot tell whether you were the only individ- 
ual to whom those availabilities were submitted. 

Miss Jones mentioned confirmation of schedule. That, 
it seems to me, is one of the most important facets of our 
business in building confidence on the part of the buyer 
in the radio or television stations with which we may be 
doing business. Unfortunately, it is rarely possible for an 
advertising agency to issue a contract until sometime after 
the schedule may even have been started. In such cases, 
I think some simple form which ties down a meeting of 
the mind between buyer and seller is most essential. 

Now, let's take the case where an advertising agency 
asks for availabilities for a specific account. First of all, 
I think it is the obligation of the buyer to let the seller 
or the salesman know the name of the account, and if it 
is a multiple product the name of the product involved. 
I am a little bit bored with requests for availabilities for 
unidentified food accounts. It is almost impossible under 
those circumstances, in my estimation, for the seller to 
prepare an intelligent list of availabilities taking into ac- 
count the possibility of competitive situations, and I quite 
agree with Miss Jones when she points out that during the 
active buying seasons there is little opportunity for the 
person who is doing the buying to go into a detailed 
analysis of the market or the station or to review a new 
presentation on both. There is ample time to make those 
at a time when that is appropriate. 

On the other hand, it seems to me this stresses an 
equal obligation on the part of the buyer to devote suffi- 
cient time to presentations from salesmen of market and 
station statistics so as to gain added knowledge of the 
market and the station. 

It seems to me that the seller has an obligation to 
prepare presentation material concisely, to present it with 
a minimum number of words, to respect your time as a 
buyer, and correspondingly the buyer has an obligation 
to listen with reasonable attention. It may seem impossi- 
ble to you when you request special information about a 



market or a station that representatives have such a 
scarcity of that information in their files. May I remind 
you that our relation to radio and television stations is 
not unlike your relations to the account you serve? We 
are in effect the agents of the radio and television sta- 
tions who have appointed us to represent them. As such 
we can only seek from the principal the information we 
want. If the station has in response to repeated requests 
failed to identify what a rumpus room program is, for 
example, we are just about as helpless as you are. But 
I can assure you that every representative makes a con- 
certed and thorough effort to get information about local 
programs in which you may have an interest. 

In the course of her talk, Miss Jones mentioned that 
she hopes we would furnish availabilities using the ratings 
of that rating service which was acceptable to the agency 
to whom we presented the availabilities. Actually, as most 
of you know, the majority of station managers, I surmise, 
would like to throw all rating services out of the window, 
even those who have the top ratings. We have in this 
industry the worst condition I have ever seen, and I have 
been in it since 1926. 

For example, there are currently seven research services 
on television viewing in New York City. I suppose you 
pays your money and you takes your cherce, but it cer- 
tainly is a hopeless mess. On the other hand, I would 
not myself advocate the extreme measures that many 
station managers urge. I think these rating services can 
serve us well. We must, however, be conscious of the 
weaknesses of all rating services and in so doing be aware 
that there is wide latitude in any specific rating. Be aware, 
too, that any rating must be at least 30 days old, and 
maybe older, and nothing is subject to more rapid change 
today than radio and television. 

There are other facets of the problem that seem to me 
to deserve a careful exploration on your part and ours. 
I have heard many agency people say that we as the sellers 
don't understand agency problems, and that may be true. 
I do think that if we are going to understand agency 
problems that you must be equally frank with us in telling 
us the individual problems with the accounts that you 
serve and the individual problems with an account for 
whom you may be buying at any specific time. There is 
also a corresponding facet of this — understanding the ad- 
vertiser's problems. On that score, I think we have been 
widely criticized as sellers, and yet the advertising agen- 
cies have long countenanced direct calls on advertisers by 
newspapers and magazines and their representatives and 
yet for the most part frown on calls that radio stations 
and television stations salesmen might make on those 
same advertisers. 

Actually, I think we have a distinct obligation never to 
tell an advertiser anything that we haven't already told 
you as the buyer. If you don't take action on something 
that we think ought to be done, are we or are we not 
wrong in going to the advertiser? Let's go back for a 
moment to the relationship I pointed out to you, that we 
are the agent of the radio and television stations we serve, 
and as such it is our job to make sales. We want to make 
them cleanly, properly, to our mutual benefit, but that is 
our responsibility to the station and only secondarily to 
you. Once we have an order, the obligation, I think, 
switches to the other side of the fence, and it is then up 
to us to see that you get the fairest and fullest possible 
treatment from the radio or television station which you 
are employing for a specific campaign. 

I think there is much ground for a better and richer 
understanding between us to improve this business in 
which we are both engaged. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

~^ ^ Jta. 

Q. If a representative's station does not subscribe to 
Rating Service X used by the agency but only to Service 
Y, how can he propose the best spots? 
A. (From Ruth Jones) This question implies that you 
have to know what the separate ratings are in order to 
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propose the best spots and assumes that we buy on rat- 
ings only. I should say that there isn't any good buyer in 
this business who buys by ratings only, and this applies 
to Procter & Gamble accounts for which we are always 
accused of buying on ratings and cost-per-1,000 only. It 
isn't true. I don't know how many people believe it among 
the salesmen, but it is a fact. You cannot assume that if 
you do not have the best ratings you won't get the busi- 
ness, because there are a lot of other things that go into 
it; one of which is the kind of audience we want to reach. 

In other words, you might sit down -and say, well, ac- 
cording to ratings, there is a spot that has a 10 rating, 
and there is another that has a 4 rating, and the 4 rating 
is out. It might happen that the 4 rating is adjacent to 
the program that has the kind of audience in which we 
are interested, and in that case we would buy the 4.0 
rating rather than the 10 rating. Therefore, it really 
isn't of any great disadvantage if you don't have the rat- 
ing service. 

If you will provide the spots that can be bought with- 
out any competitive problems, you will get your fair share 
of the business, because the agency will be able to look 
up the ratings themselves. It is impossible for the sales- 
man to pick out the best spots for us. 

Q. What are Ruth Jones' views about calling on ac- 
counts direct? 

A. (From Ruth Jones) I agree with Lew that there is 
no reason why a salesman shouldn't call on a client. 
There is only one thing that I think is important. Any 
time a salesman is going to call on a client, he first should 
tell the timebuyer that he is going to make the call and 
explain exactly what he is going to say. A lot of times it 
will help the salesman because the buyers, for the most 
part, are pretty grateful, if they get help. Sometimes 
salesmen have come in to me and said, "This is what I 
am going to say to your client, do you mind if I go there?" 
And I say "No." Then he will give me an idea of what he 
is going to say, and I can help point out the pitfalls and 
say, "Well, don't talk along those lines, because I happen 
to know so and so." 

I don't think a good buyer will ever ask a salesman not 
to see a client. All he will ask is that he is not put in the 
embarrassing position of having a client call up after- 
wards saying, "What do you think of such and such a 
show," and have the buyer sit there and think, "I will 
kill that salesman, because I don't know what the client 
is talking about." 

Q. Why is a rating inevitably 30 days old? 
A. (From Lew Avery) It takes about that long to tabu- 
late them, unless they are telegraphed in or the method 
of tabulating is speeded up. My point was simply that 
since this whole industry is in such a state of flux at the 
present time, no rating can be particularly meaningful 
except as a guide or as an indication of a trend. 

Q, Lew, don't you think that your salesmen should ap- 
proach the agency with the rating service they use rather 
than the highest number they can find? 
A. (From Lew Avery) Once I was a salesman. I al- 
ways used the highest number I could find. I think a 
salesman should give the agency the rating service they 
request if it is available through the station represented 
by that salesman. On the other hand, if there are two or 
more rating services in the market and they are all avail- 
able to this salesman, I think he ought to explain any 
wide points of variation in the rating service to the buyer 
in order that he or she may be fully informed aTiout the 
existence of the rating services and their variations in 
that market. 

Q. Should timebuyers call a station direct without tend- 
ing the salesman beforehand? 

A. (From Ruth Jones) I said that I think a salesman 
owes a timebuyer the courtesy of telling the timebuyer 
first what he is going to say before he goes to a client. 
PAGE 22 By the same token, the salesman is entitled to the same 



courtesy. I am sure that there are many times when a 
salesman doesn't mind if we call direct. Sometimes we 
can accomplish a job because we have known the manager 
a long time or because there are other deals that are in 
the works. But don't embarrass the salesman by calling 
the station without telling him first. It has to work the 
same way as our request not to go to the client first. 

Q. Salesmen also sell ideas. A salesman may have a sales 
approach or a merchandising idea that might change the 
client's buying plans. What does the timebuyer do to pass 
this on? 

A. (From Ruth Jones) I guess the candid answer is half 
the time they don't do anything, because, unfortunately, 
very often by the time the merchandising plan has come 
through, the buying has been done and the timebuyer isn't 
going to bother to change everything around. 

I will say this though, that if there is an unusual mer- 
chandising plan or a promotion plan and that is subject 
to the buyer's own discrimination, he generally will send 
it down to the account executive or out to the client with 
a note on it. Incidentally, it is rarely true that a mer- 
chandising plan will change a client's plan, because when 
you come down to it, except in very few instances, we are 
not in the business of buying merchandising; we are in 
the business of buying circulation. Merchandising is really 
an appendage rather than the basic effort, and therefore 
should not be the basis for our day-by-day buying. If we 
wanted to buy merchandising, we would be buying some- 
thing entirely different. 

Q. Lew, what makes a time salesman really tick? 
A. 'From Lew Avery) Probably what makes him tick 
most is that he is that type of aggressive indivdual who 
derives a real pleasure from the consummation of a sale. 
I think it is somewhat the same characteristic that a 
fighter pilot possesses, judging by a report I recently read 
on psychological tests on a most successful fighter pilot. 

Q. What do you consider reasonable separation between 
competing accounts; also, would you rather do business 
over the phone or in person? 

A. (From Ruth Jones) The answer to the last one is 
that depends on the salesman. 

The question about the separation between competitive 
accounts, that is an impossible one for me to answer, par- 
ticularly when you stop to consider the way Procter & 
Gamble buys time and splits up their shows, and may 
have a similar copy approach right in the same show. 

I would say what we try to do, on buying spots, is to 
stay about an hour apart from any competitive product. 
But, if you are buying participating spots and have a local 
personality, he should never sell any products that are 
competitive. Insofar as spots between programs, if you can 
get a better spot by being a half hour away from a 
competitor, you might just as well go and buy it. ★ ★ * 



Seminar O. 

HOW NETWORKS WORK AND HOW TO BUY 

Speakers: John Karol, vice president in charge of network 
sales, CBS; Jim Luce, head timebuyer, J. Walter Thomp- 
son. Moderator was Thomas McDermott, v. p., radio-tv, 
N.W. Ayer. Historical background from McDermott follows: 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



TOM McDERMOTT: Broadcasting, as we know it, is com- 
monly conceded to have started in 1920 when the first 
pre-scheduled broadcast took place on November 2. That 
was an election-return broadcast. Obviously it was a sua- 
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tainer. But good old American free enterprise soon started 
to work and not quite two years later on 28 August 1922 
the first sponsored broadcast took place. The advertiser 
was the Queensborough Corp. and the particular air at 
the time belonged to WEAF, then owned by AT&T. 

One more significant date was 4 December 1923. Now, 
despite rumor to the contrary, this is not exactly the date 
when Frank Silvernail (BBDO) began to buy time. That 
occurred about four or five days later. But on 4 December 
1923, the first national advertiser used the airways. The 
advertiser was National Carbon Co., again on WEAF. 

These were examples of spot radio which is how broad- 
casting began. But again free enterprise started to work 
and in a very short time a very important change had 
taken place. Advertisers who were then on the air, al- 
though few in number, began to feel its effect and began 
to seek a wider circle of listeners. 

The AT&T, too, had a stake in this new medium, be- 
cause they had a network of wire stretching out all across 
the country and obviously they were able to accommodate 
more messages on those wires. 

The solution was obvious and on February 22, 1924. just 
a couple of months later, the first network broadcast 
occurred, and it was our old friend, the National Carbon 
Co. with the Everready Hour. 

Thus network broadcasting started, and now to cover 
how networks work, here is John Karol. 



HOW .NETWORKS WORK 

JOHN KAROL: Network radio grew out 
of a combination of stations, originally 
by the National Broadcasting Co. Of 
course the networks don't own all the 
stations. They are limited by FCC 
ruling to ownership of no more than 
seven stations in radio. They can also 
own seven in the case of television, five 
vhf and two additional uhf. 

As you know tne networks are mainly 
joined together in the case of radio (and I will refer to 
radio very specifically for the moment) by telephone lines 
and the stations are affiliated with networks by contracts. 
The rate of payment between the networks and the indi- 
vidual stations varies. 

There is a separation, as you know, today between radio 
and television, at least in our network, and I think it is 
true elsewhere, because we look on them as separate and 
distinct media. I am sure all of you know that the radio 
audience — and now the television audience too — has prob- 
ably been measured more than any other advertising 
medium since its very inception. Advertisers were not 
satisfied to know the gross dimensions of radio; that is, not 
satisfied with just how many homes were equipped with 
radio but they wanted to know how many were listening 
at the particular time the program was on over the par- 
ticular combination of stations that the advertiser might 
be using, and even more specifically how many could 
identify the sponsor. 

So radio has been a very well and much-measured 
medium. I don't know how much longer we can stand, of 
course, for the kind of inadequate measures that we nave 
been getting in radio. Unfortunately, in the early days 
of radio, I think, we were blessed with the same kind of 
exaggerated measurements that television seems to be 
getting today. 

I don't want to get competitive, but, actually, the fact 
remains that in the case of radio now we are being short- 
changed considerably. We are getting the measurement 
primarily, of the living room set although we are now 
getting some indication of listening in car radios. But 
how long it will be before we can measure listening to 
such radio sets as the little transistor set that you can 
carry in your pocket — and other portable sets — I really 
PAGE 23 can't say. 




I am sure that you timebuyers and media people are 
already aware of some of these problems. Someone once 
said that sometimes things go from bad to worse and then 
they come back to bad again. That might be what hap- 
pended to us. Someone commented on the fact that net- 
work radio grew out of spot radio, and now we find that 
spot radio is in the ascendency again, and we have to 
adapt ourselves to these changing conditions. This may be 
difficult but certainly not impossible since many other busi- 
nesses have had to do the same and sometimes came out 
of the adjustment stronger than before. It is in this 
process of adaptation that we become stronger, and if we 
are going to survive, we have got to adapt. (Later in the 
seminar Mr. Karol discusses network sales.) 



HOW NETWORKS ARE BOUGHT 




JIM LUCE: This short talk can't cover 
all the ramifications of anything as im- 
portant as purchasing a network pro- 
gram. Actually, of course, many of the 
advertising considerations used in the 
purchase of spot apply also in network. 
The research tools are about the same 
and the major difference is in the 
method of application. However, before 
considering these, I would like to dis- 
cuss the timebuyer's responsibility in relation to network 
because I feel a person new in the field of timebuying 
might feel that his only function is to follow through on 
all of the detail involved after a purchase has been made. 
Moreover, many timebuyers are apt to feel that when a 
network decision is pending they are almost completely 
cut out and can do nothing constructive because no one 
is going to ask their opinion. 

I think it fair to say that the purchase of network im- 
mediately involves more action on the part of both agency 
and advertiser management than is true in spot. This does 
not mean that these managements are not extremely 
active when a decision is made to allocate budgets for 
spot but once this has been done they count on the time- 
buyer very heavily to make the actual buys. Since both 
the allocation of the budget and the actual purchase is 
almost simultaneous in the case of network, management 
might seem more concerned over network. Also, in net- 
work the advertising is going to receive much more pub- 
licity than national spot decisions in individual markets 
and will immediately be compared with the performance 
of other network advertisers. It will be measured by net- 
work program rating services and these ratings will be 
published in broadcast and advertising trade papers much 
more so than anything done on a spot basis. 

Within these agencies, television and radio directors and 
their script writers, producers, directors, etc., may come 
into play if the program is agency produced and there 
will be many meetings on this which a timebuyer need 
not really attend. Another fact of life that the timebuyer 
has to learn is that if the advertiser involved is a very 
large one with other network programs being broadcast, 
this advertiser might be able to obtain a piece of time not 
believed available. The appropriation in the case of tele- 
vision will probably be anywhere from two to five million 
dollars and it is only right that the agency put only their 
most influential people into the negotiation and I don't 
think any timebuyers have to apologize for the fact that 
we recognize that the head of a radio and television de- 
partment or an account representative with many years 
of experience might have an ability to negotiate with 
more authority and perhaps at a higher level than the 
timebuyer. 

What then can the timebuyer do in the case dl net- 
work? I think I can best recite an actual example which 
occurred recently. We had an advertiser using television 
announcements in a number of markets and they had 
indicated interest in network if and when the right vehicle 
became available. One of our timebuyers who does a good 
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Does it actually iwl you more to get 
sales in the South? Is it really a diffi- 
cult area for vour sales organization? 
Then — is it possible ( lint you may have 
been missing the key to the whole 
problem? 

There's good reason for saying the 
South is different. You'll see it in the 
way people walk along the street. The 
way they catob a bus, talk things over 
during a coffee break, get a day's work 
done in the offices The way they offer 
to serve you in the stores. And: the 
way they buy. 

Derisive element: All the things 
people live with in a place w ill make 
it different — things like weather, in- 
come, density of population, quality of 
leadership, a changing economy. 

But there's one important factor — 
perhaps the most important of all to 
men who think of the South in terms 
of sales — which until ju«t recently has 
been overlooked. This factor is the 
size and power of the Xegro market. 
You take a market the size of Mem- 
phis, for instance. The Memphis area 
is forty percent Xegro. Not main 
people stopped to think" of that when 
they got ready to break into the Mem- 
phis market. 

This group had never been directly 
reached until our radio station WDIA 
became the first to program exclusivelv 
for them. It wasn't long before we 
were impelled to call this market the 
"Golden Market.'' Here is whv this de- 



scription is more true than ever right 
now. 

In the first place, there are in the 
WD LA .overage area 1.2.50,72,1 .Ne- 
groes. That is more than there are in 
Chicago, plus Los Angeles, plus Cleve- 
land. In this one area are concentrated 
almost ten percent oj the entire Aegro 
population oj the t'nitrtl Stall's! 

Second, this "Golden Market" i* al>- 
solutely dominated by WDIA. WDIA 
is the only 5O,0O0watt radio station in 
Memphis, the area's hub and metrop- 
olis. It jumped to 50,000 from 250 
watts in just one move. 

W DIA is regarded by the Negro lis- 
teners as their own station. As far a» 
most of them are concerned it's the 
only station. It uses only Xegro voices 
and iN'egro music. You turn the dial 
just once — and you'll know when you'v e 
got WDIA. It lias a language and a 
flavor these listeners know, enjoy and 
respond to. They take pride in it. 

Still another result of this devotion is 
that WDIA has shot straight to the top 
of both Hooper and Pulse ratings day 
and night. And it has staved there five 
straight years. Lor these listeners stay 
put. 

T7iei/ spvtul «0%: And there's still 
another consideration that counts heav i- 
ly for WDIA. That's the fact that when 
you present your sales message to these 
people, you're singling out a group that 
by actual record spends eighty percent 
of their income. And they'll earn a quar- 
ter billion dollars in 19.55. 

Look at that 10 percent of the Mem- 
phis trade area. That 10 percent huv- 
more than you'd think it would. It 
buys 56.8 percent of the salt. 40.6 per- 
cent of the women's dre:— es. 53.4 per- 
cent of the hosiery. 60 percent of the 
deodorants. 64.!'» percent of the flour. 

Nor i> this low-income buying, 
either; these folks buy national brands 
and quality item:- like other folks onlv 
more of them. They have -pecial rea- 
sons for doing this wav. Habit- and 



the f inum-tance* f i « • 1 1 1 wlii<h habit 
grows. I be ihh e«— it\ of <-i ntc ring iihM 
of their mk ial a< liv ilie- at home, for 
example, and therefore bin ing all 1 1 1< - 
comfort* lhe\ < au for their home-. I lie 
eotnparativ ely large -i/e of their f imi- 
lie-, and their affection fur them. I he 
willingiie-* to enjoy and make the nio-t 
of the present, when the future may be 
problematical. I he-e are -ome of them. 

Because we ve had the customer- and 
the medium, we ve been able to see the 
healthy effect- of WDI \'s impact on a 
lot of advertisers. We've got >ucre— 
i-tories aplenty at \\ Dl \. in< Iudinu 
tho:»e of 

( o/</<i<<- Hrtttul Cream. f>o</r/e 
Antonutttilrs, l-'o/i/cr".* C*»ffe«". 
rirtvher's Custnr'm, fHHl C'o/«l 
llrmctlu. Cttrler's lAttlv lArer 
fills. Couf iiicufof Trm i/iroi/.v. 
C'/ieer. 

That's a few of them— there are many 
more. 

Hut the important thing is to give 
you a clear idea of what re?ults this 
combination of market, medium and 
approach can deliver, for the partic- 
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job in keeping abreast of network changes and maintain- 
ing contact with network sales personnel learned that a 
certain program might open up. This information was 
transmitted to the television director and the account 
representative along with some good reasons and some 
fairly simple research that did not take much time to pull 
together as to why this might be what we needed. 

When the client presentation was ready, it was delivered 
to the timebuyer to check and several very good points 
were added at the timebuyer's suggestion. Most of these 
suggestions I think anyone here might have made, but 
at a moment like that account representatives are apt to 
be pretty nervous and accept any suggestions with welcome 
arms. 

The purchase of both radio and television networks 
today is just about as interesting as at any time in broad- 
cast history- In the case of television two networks are 
still in an extremely dominant position and the ability to 
negotiate time and decide which of the sales formats 
available to use is most important. For example, what 
about alternate vs. regular-week sponsorship; a participa- 
tion in a network program vs. full sponsorship; day vs. 
evening. The interpretation of these new sales formats 
to the advertising problem involved certainly offers a 
timebuyer a great opportunity in analyzing any network 
purchase being considered. In addition, the timebuyer 
can interpret such important things as discounts on one 
network vs. another if that network is already being used; 
possibility of station clearance; desirability of present sta- 
tion line-ups and what improvements might be made; 
interpretation of research services available as regards 
such things as audience composition, history of other pro- 
grams in the time, what the competition is doing. Actually, 
few people within the agency are in as desirable a spot 
as the timebuyer to answer many of the questions which 
inevitably arise during a network purchase. The thing 
he must guard against is (1) feeling that the entire nego- 
tiation should be handled by himself alone and (2) acting 
hurt because he personally didn't make the phone call to 
the network sales executives. 

John Karol, in a speech some time back, made a state- 
ment to the effect that radio network is now out of agency- 
advertiser-program departments and into where it be- 
longed, namely, the media department. To an extent this 
is true in that the limelight of publicity now is more apt 
to fall on the Dragnet's, the Lucy's, and the spectaculars 
rather than the fact that Amos 'n Andy is on network 
radio five nights a week. Many times today network radio 
costs are very similar to spot radio budgets and I often- 
times think that as timebuyers we are too slow to reevalu- 
ate one in light of what could be done in the other. Of 
course, this is a two-way street and a network radio user 
should always be alert to what might be done for the 
same amount of money in spot. I am not making a plea 
for either but only saying that the timebuyer should peri- 
odically make such a review. Actually, it is his responsi- 
bility to do so but in the hustle-bustle of every day it is 
one of those easy things to put off doing. If it is done, I 
can assure you that a head timebuyer or account group 
will be very glad to have it done and I am sure will com- 
mend you for seeing that it is done. 

As we all know, timebuyers are apt to spend more hours 
seeing and talking with individual stations and their rep- 
resentatives than with network sales personnel. And some- 
times when a spot budget is put into network either par- 
tially or entirely the buyer feels he has personally let 
down his friends. This is an attitude to shed just as 
quickly as possible. We must all strive to be advertising 
people but I can still remember one of the first meetings 
I was in when a decision was made to cancel radio and 
put the budget into newspapers. As I recall, there were 
excellent reasons why this should be done but at the 
time I felt I would never be able to show my face again. 

TOM McDERMOTT. In preparing this topic, the speakers 
l'AGE 24 felt that the sales patterns of television were fairly well 



known to most of us, and they also felt at the same time 
that radio has such a different face for most of us that 
they wanted to discuss in some detail not the past of net- 
work radio but what network radio is now and what it is 
going to be, and John Karol is going to do just that. 

JOHN KAROL: The observations of Jim Luce, I think, are 
particularly pertinent. It is true that in the early days 
of network radio, it was so often the front office that was 
important — the wife of the president became an important 
person in deciding what kind of program would be used, 
and the one-man survey was really in the forefront in 
the early days of network radio. So often the president of 
the agency would deal directly with the head of the client 
organization in deciding on network radio, and to that 
extent the timebuyer was left out of the picture, excepting 
in so far as he had to pick up the pieces and send out the 
order and make sure that the contract was correct.. 

Now network radio has perhaps fallen from grace or 
fashion and been replaced in that rather unique glamor 
role by another medium, television, and when we go into 
the average advertising agency the first talk is about tele- 
vision and not about radio. I would say that I think net- 
work radio has returned to the media department. This 
is fortunate from our standpoint, because network radio — 
radio generally I think — is one of the few media to adapt 
itself to its audience; that is to say, we have reduced our 
costs to conform with the audiences delivered, and very 
few advertising media can make that statement. 

There are many cases, as you well know, when maga- 
zines would increase rates simply due to the increased 
cost of operation. Radio did try to adapt itself, and is 
still doing so, as you well know. The rate card today 
doesn't look anything like it did 10 years ago. Daytime 
rates are holding up well, but nighttime rates are down. 

I say we are glad to be back in the media departments 
because we feel on a straight cost comparison of radio 
with other advertising media, that radio still shows very 
favorable odds. I think that is important for you to ob- 
serve, because I believe the same pattern will eventually 
take place with all other advertising media. Sooner or 
later they will have to turn to the media experts. Sooner 
or later media have to be analyzed. Sooner or later the 
glamor begins to wear off and the advertiser says, "How 
much does it cost and how does it compare with other 
ways in which I might spend my money." 

Naturally we feel that radio as an advertising medium 
is going to play a very important role in the expanding 
U. S. economy and we think radio is very much here to 
stay. A couple of agencies have recently viewed network 
radio as an advertising medium as if it was just discovered 
today. There are 111 million different places where radio 
can be heard and this makes it a great advertising me- 
dium. But you can't view radio this way alone because it 
does have a past. 

I think it is worth pointing out again that radio has at- 
tempted to adjust its costs to its changing audiences. For 
example, in 1948 when nighttime network radio was very 
fashionable and everybody wanted it, the average evening 
half-hour program cost about $19,000, time and talent, 
and delivered in the neighborhood of 4,800,000 homes — 
with three minutes of commercial. This, according to 
Nielsen Radio Index. 

Today it is true that the audiences have gone down, 
but costs have also gone down. The audience has gone 
down from an average of around 4,800,000 to about 2,500,- 
000 homes for the average half-hour program. The costs 
have gone down in proportion. 

We are changing our nighttime program structure based 
on what we have learned from our past. One of those 
things we see is that daytime radio is still very successful 
with the five-time-a-week pattern, Monday through Fri- 
day. The programs are just about the same now as they 
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were 10 or 15 years ago and daytime radio has held up 
very well. 

If we program our nighttime like the daytime, we think 
it will make it easier for the listener to tune in radio. 
Take the Amos 'n Andy Music Hall program, Monday 
through Friday, for example. If an advertiser right now 
comes in and buys five periods of that throughout the 
week, he can buy that for $15,000, and during a single 
week he reaches over five million different homes com- 
pared with the four million for $19,000 that I spoke of in 
1948. And he gets five minutes of commercial. Because 
he reaches some of those homes more than once because 
the program is on five times a week, during the course of 
the week the advertiser makes impressions in over 9 mil- 
lion homes. In other words more homes reached with 
more commercial time for less money now than in 1948. 

That is just one little example of what I am talking 
about, and I use it only to illustrate the point which I 
am trying to make — that you have to analyze, you have 
got to study all the values that are available today. 

We are just beginning to do that in some media. I 
think we can learn a lot from studying the past, present 
and particularly the future of this medium, network radio. 

QUESTIONS AM) ANSWERS 



Q, What gives a network tv program more impact than 
a tv announcement? Was this your client alone who felt 
this way? (Asked of Jim Luce) 

A. (From Jim Luce) We have yards of comparisons back 
in the office on network vs. spot. It actually is a question 
of weights. By the time you compare network and spot, 
almost all the advantages are on the side of spot. It is 
more flexible. You can place shorter-term contracts. I 
think a lot of it depends on the weights given, and one of 
the important weights in network is this thing which we 
might call prestige and importance. In the particular in- 
stance I was thinking of, it was felt quite important that 
the prestige factor, the merchandising value of a program, 
the greater ability to work within the commercial format 
within the allotted period of three minutes or six minutes 
depending upon the amount of network time — did out- 
weigh the value of the spot announcements that we were 
using. The announcements, we felt, had done a splendid 
job, but in this case the program — there is no doubt 
about it — does have an impact which you just don't get 
with announcements. Not that they haven't done a superb 
job and will continue to do so, but they are not as identi- 
fied. Sometimes the importance of that can depend on 
the advertiser and the job to be done. 
TOM McDERMOTT: Do you have anything to add, John, 
on the comparison between network and spot? 
JOHN KAROL: Network radio has changed a great deal 
so that now there are more opportunities for timebuyers 
to use network radio. It is now possible to make a net- 
work operation closely parallel a spot operation. In short, 
here again is the challenge to examine the availabilities. 

Q. How best can radio change the buying of time from 
the basis of listenership to the basis of circulation? In 
other words, instead of selling quarter-hour ratings, how 
about selling weekly audiences? 

A. (From John Karol) That is one of the things that 
just comes from a process of education. I think that 
when we get a five-time-a-week pattern, such as I have 
talked about in nighttime, and such as we have had in 
daytime radio since radio networks' very inception, you 
do have a different kind of audience than a daily audience. 
For example, in the old days when Procter & Gamble was 
among the earliest users of daytime radio, lots of people 
thought they were silly to spend their money that way. 
A typical network rating was 3 in the daytime but its 
weekly rating was not 3. Somewhere between 3 and 15 
is the true audience of the five-time a week show. Actually 
its average weekly audience is about five times the daily 
PAGE 25 audience in terms of different homes reached. 



JIM LUCE: When you take the quarter-hour ratings and 
what you pay, it looks like a silly buy. Yet there is an 
impact with the identification that may be the deciding 
factor in the sale. So I think it is all part of our respon- 
sibility to know how to interpret these figures to the 
people we work with, and not let them grasp the easiest 
thing — the end figures. They want only end figures. Our 
job is to find out how these figures should be interpreted. 

Q, Are cost-per- 1,000 comparisons generally made be^ 
tween network and spot? If so, how? 
A. (From Jim Luce) I think I can promise you that 
cost-per- 1,000 comparisons are made between network and 
spot and they are not easy to handle. I was making one 
just the other day between a quarter-hour network pro- 
gram and some local programs we had on for a client, 
and in some markets he used announcements and in some 
he used five-minute weather, in other places a quarter- 
hour news program twice a week, and the cost-per- 1,000- 
needed quite an amount of interpretation. We tried to; 
bring it down to cost-per-commercial -minute, which we 
felt was a move in the right direction. Of course, the 
announcements won hands down on any cost-per-1.000, as 
they always do. 

TOM McDERMOTT: Maybe I can add a little to it. I 
think in most cases that the decision as to whether to 
buy network or spot is usually made before you look at 
cost-per- 1,000 figures. The decision isn't going to rest on 
whether or not a schedule of spot delivers a better cost- 
per- 1,000 than a network buy. Probably the best reason 
for that is that there is usually no standard of compari- 
son, except if you have a prearranged schedule of spots, 
and have Nielsen make a special run of his cards. 

Q, Could you compare an individual market and come 
out with anything? Say, for instance, your cost-per- 
commercial-minute on a network program in Jacksonville, 
Fla., as compared with a minute spot evening time; would 
you come out with anything valid in that? 
A. (From Tom McDermott) I think you'd come out with 
several items of information, and it depends on what you 
wanted to do with them, because, again, you usually are 
comparing things that you don't have the opportunity of 
buying competitively. In other words, if you are looking 
at the Bing Crosby show in Miami, vs. a schedule of an- 
nouncements in Miami, you can get a measure of com- 
parative performance there using local rating services, 

Q. Would it give you any kind of an answer as far as 
buying a particular station or network is concerned? 
A. (From Tom McDermott) If we are buying Bing Crosby 
for a motor car manufacturer and we're trying to show 
the local dealer committee how smart a buy was made, I 
think we would have some numbers to show them. It 
depends on what we want to do with those numbers. 

Q. Do you think network radio must compete more 
directly with spot in order to forge ahead? What advan- 
tage does network offer over spot? 

A, (From John Karol) Yes, I think that network radio 
and spot are more competitive in going after the same 
kind of business, and yet by the same token they are 
more alert because we have joined forces to sell radio as 
a medium. 

When you have a national program, you do have a 
period of time that you can call your own. It has promo- 
tion and and merchandising values. It has good-will value. 

We have learned from the development of television to 
adapt ourselves still further in network radio. By that I 
mean this, that television has because of its high cost 
made it necessary for many advertisers to share programs 
or to buy what amounts to spots in network television 
shows. You are familiar with the several advertisers in 
the so-called spectaculars, because very few advertisers 
could afford to sponsor the whole program. We are adapt- 
ing the same kind of technique to radio. There are ad- 
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vertisers who share network programs. There are adver- 
tisers who buy segments of programs in which you are 
entitled to a minute of commercial time. 

To answer your question, network radio may very well 
be getting closer to a spot than it was before. 

Q. How many networks can the United States really 
support in radio, in television? 

A. (From Tom McDermott) From my viewpoint — and 
this may sound like a silly answer, but I don't mean it to 
be that way — there will be as many radio and tv networks 
as American advertisers find it profitable to support. We 
tend to think of major networks but a lot of us buyers 
are acutely aware of the fact that there is a Collegiate 
Radio Network and the Keystone Network and there are 
several operations of stations that are organized in net- 
work fashion to deliver service and as long as advertisers 
find that that kind of operation produces for them effi- 
ciently those networks will remain in effect. I don't think 
anybody can say there will be one network or three or 
how many. 

Q, What are the requirements of a station to become 
basically interconnected on a network; what are the re- 
quirements for other classifications? 

A. (From John Karol) I suppose that means tv, but 
basically it is the same thing in radio as in tv. The size of 
market determines that. The radio network was set up 
for covering broadly the northeastern half of the U. S., 
and most basic network cities are of 100,000 population 
or more. 

Q. How important are regional networks, like Yankee, 
Don Lee? 

A. (From Jim Luce) I think it depends on the problem. 
If you get an advertiser, and he is in New England only, 
or he wants to use New England, I think all you can do 
is compare Yankee vs. programs available on each vs. the 
market that you want to cover. Maybe you just want to 
cover Boston. There is no pat answer to it, but certainly 
regionals have filled a very valuable need, more so in 
some areas than in others, because in certain other areas 
where there are regionals they are not as identifiable. 
They are just combination discount, that is all they 
are. I don't think they serve much purpose beyond that, 
but we love them because we like to save money. If we 
can save money, we may use them where appropriate. * * * 



Seminar 9. 

CAN YOU DO BETTER WITH SPOT? 

Speakers: Kevin Sweeney, president, Radio Advertising 
Bureau; Ned Midgely, media supervisor, Ted Bates. Mod- 
erator was Frank Pellegrin, v. p., H-R Representatives. 

WHY YOU DO BETTER WITH SPOT RADIO 



KEVIN SWEENEY: Let me define the 
sidelines I am going to run down. Some 
of what I say that spot radio can do 
probably applies to spot television, but 
I am going to talk only about spot ra- 
dio, and why it is better than any other 
advertising media you can buy when 
you are buying markets selectively. 

Weather, local competition, distribu- 
tion, local folkways, legislation, per- 
capita income, these and a dozen other factors materially 
affecting sales must also affect advertising. I hesitate to 
even cite examples of why you may have to advertise 
PAGE 26 selectively, except that some of us came directly from 




Princeton or Stephens without ever seeing the outside 
world in which the following can occur: 

1. You have a grocery specialty which is a sensation 
except in a market where A & P and Kroger have all the 
grocery business, and the buyers of those chains are 
singularly unimpressed by your claims. Result: no distri- 
bution. Sometimes it is better to go around a market like 
that until they, too, see the vision. 

2. Your product's sales curve follows temperature. When 
it is hot or cold or even wet, things happen to your product. 
Well, obviously, if it is 70 degrees in one market and 10 
degrees in another, there will be different sales potentials 
and different advertising may be indicated. 

3. In several major markets you run into entrenched 
local competition — the silly jerks prefer the product their 
papa bought for 80 years. Sometimes it takes time to dig 
them out, depending on the bravado of the client, it may 
indicate far heavier expenditures than normal or none. 
Obviously, a medium with a national pattern is not 
indicated there. 

These are the kinds of problems where selective market- 
ing is sometimes indicated, and when it is indicated you 
can do the advertising job better — better than any other 
medium with spot radio. 

Here are the reasons why. 

First of all — and in most of these cases I will eliminate 
the basic advantages which I feel that radio has and conr 
centrate on the selective marketing aspect of this story — 
spot trades on one of radio's basic advantages when com- 
pared with other selective advertising tools in that it 
reaches all the people. The purchasing power now lies 
with all the people, 100% of the families. With spot you 
can talk to all of them because radio is the only medium 
that gives you access to them. And most important when 
you are weighing the major selective media, the only me- 
dium that gets you out into the suburbs, the whole vast 
complex of cities, small towns, and rural areas that sur- 
round the great markets of America. You reach out there 
easily with metropolitan radio stations with the same 
force and vigor. With other selective media, your penetra- 
tion, coverage or whatever you dub it falls to a half, a 
third, a sixth even of what you get in the city. 

Second, spot radio allows you to engineer an advertising 
budget if you are going to relate it to sales, because it 
provides multiple choice of facilities. In markets like 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Toledo, Akron, and to a 
lesser degree, in hundreds of other areas, there is far less 
opportunity to make sales potential and advertising budget 
mesh in an estimate because in other media there is such 
limited access to facilities — which in English means 
there is only one newspaper. Maybe you can afford to 
spend only $5,000 in the market, but there is no way of 
buying what you need in these markets except through 
radio for less than double that amount. 

Third, advertising is becoming a more exact science — 
or at least we are trying. And the old shotgun technique 
of advertising at the whole market is giving way to reach- 
ing the right people within a market. If your product is 
beer, it's men you want. They select the brand. If it is 
such a product that hides skin blemishes, it is girls and 
women 12 to 35. (After that they have either captured 
a guy or to hell with it.) 

So when you advertise in St. Louis or Dallas or Houston 
or Minneapolis, it is not the concept of advertising to the 
entire market. That went out with button shoes. It is the 
idea of advertising to the people within the market who 
will respond frequently enough to make your advertising 
profitable. 

Now, radio's wealth of facilities — its terrific smorgasbord 
of programing — enables you to single out in each of these 
markets just the group that you want, and while it would 
be pretty expansive of me to say there is no waste, there is 
less than in any other selective medium by far. 

Fourth there is no question that in many cities it is 
important to localize your message. Any type of radio 
provides you with localization equal to that provided by 
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the best of other so-called purely local media — network 
programs are released over local facilities. When you want 
to really localize though, it is spot radio that gives you 
that wealth of long-established local personalities who can 
slant your product message today in a way to meet local 
competition; or take advantage of local weather condi- 
tions; or just use local jargon to give the product that 
extra push. Most important, to give your product that 
benediction that they — who come into a home 250 times 
or more a year — can provide. 

Fifth, one of the most important concepts in all adver- 
tising is to insert your product in the right framework. 
It will one day be automatic — if I may venture a prophecy 
— a great deal of advertising will be run only in those 
media that relate to the general field of the item, and at 
those times when the product is being used or considered 
for use. 

Obviously, in the latter area spot radio is six feet tall 
and everyone else is a pygmy. You can reach the man in 
his automobile for your tire, motor oil, or gasoline message. 
You can reach women in the kitchen as they are actually 
preparing food or eating. You can time your message's 
arrival better with spot radio than with any other medium. 

I can tick off some other advantages: 

The one of getting your message in just before the 
woman goes to the store is a clear advantage to spot. 

The one of building up the really huge circulation you 
need to influence people in these days when someone 
politely yawns after you announce you tola half of all 
Americans about the advantage of that sensational new 
product Boozits. With spot you can tell half of all the 
people in a city your message in 36 hours with only 20 
announcements. 

Another advantage is the far lower cost of spot than 
comparable selective media; one-fourth and one-fifth the 
cost-per-1,000 of newspapers. 

The advantage of out-selling other media, actually 
bringing people into stores in greater numbers and extract- 
ing more dollars from them despite great rate advantages 
to the competition. 

I see three significant trends — I don't know whether 
they are short or long-term — that are building in national 
spot. Two of them will make spot radio more productive, 
one will complicate your life. 

First is saturation as a standard national advertiser tool. 
For a half dozen years the concept of a great many 
announcements poured into a relatively short period has 
been growing. During the 40's a few advertisers would 
use more than one strip of five announcements per week 
but they were very few. Now that pattern is slowly being 
erased, although it will always be an important one. 

Now the concept of 40, 100 or even 800 announcements 
per week for relatively short times is growing more and 
more important and justly so, because it capitalizes on 
one of radio's great advantages — the ability to reach all 
the people repetitively for low cost. I think the next five 
years will see dozens of advertisers using radio almost 
exclusively that way. 

Second, I detect a growing willingness on the part of all 
national advertisers to let local personalities take liberties 
with their sales messages when those liberties mean more 
impact and more sales. The continuing campaign by Life 
in which local radio personalities are allowed complete 
freedom in selecting the features of the magazine they 
wish to promote is the extreme example of this trend to 
allow proven personalities absolute latitude in advertising 
products to the market they have the best grip on. 

Third, the increasing competition of retail advertisers to 
dominate the medium is going to be a harrassing one for 
people buying time. 

Retailers were a negligible source of revenue for radio 
up until six years ago, and it is only in the past year that 
the largest retailers have become convinced that domi- 
nance — saturation — is the method. 

When a single retailer comes in and takes 18,000 an- 
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available in a market, and when his competitors gobble 
up another 10,000 annually, the competition not only for 
good times but any time is considerably sharpened for 
national advertisers. Especially when these schedules are 
superimposed on local advertisers and retail schedules 
that have been steadily expanding for six years. 

We — the Radio Advertising Bureau — are helping to com- 
plicate this problem because this is the kind of problem 
we enjoy, the problem of the seller's market. Since we, 
like those radio stations who support us, like all money, 
whatever the source, we will be happy to help you cope 
with the problem this poses for the national advertiser. 



THE SPOT TELEVISION STORY 

J. NED MIDGLEY: It would be very easy 

to start off by saying, "television, too," 
to everything that Kev has said about 
V** spot radio. They are very similar in a 
_C number of ways. In their flexibility: 

The same concentration of markets 
exists for television advertising that 
\ exists for radio advertising. Spot tele- 

i WSm v i sion is available for national adver- 
tisers as a complete national campaign 
or as a supplementary campaign and is available for re- 
gional advertisers. It is the only method in which local 
advertisers can possibly use tv. 

The units of time are the same pretty generally. There 
are exceptions of course. You can't buy football locally 
on television due to some rules of the NCAA in recent 
years. The I.D.'s in television are a new development 
which radio didn't have. I think announcements in radio 
were pretty well confined to one minute and to station 
breaks. Then some person with fiendish glee decided when, 
television came along that the station should reap the 
benefit of two announcements at the chain break and 
invented the I.D., to get half again as much for the I.D. 
as he gets for the chain break. 

I like to speculate every once in a while about the five 
minutes around each half-hour, especially in the evening. 
The average television station will conclude, let us say, 
a half-hour evening program somewhere short of five min- 
utes of the hour with a closing announcement. Then they 
will unravel a long line of credits for everyone who had 
anything to do with the production — the producer, the 
director, wardrobe mistress, hats designed by, make-up, 
script writer, assistant script writer, fourth assistant script 
writer, all backed with some very dull music on the 
calliope or something. 

After this reel is unrolled, you get your chain break an- 
nouncement followed quickly by an I.D., followed quickly 
by some identification of the station. It is like Times 
Square in the rush hour when you stop to think about it. 

I say I only speculate on it, because, after all, it is our 
bread and butter, and try and buy an I.D. or a station 
break on any station that is worthwhile. However, there 
is congestion there, and maybe some day with increasing 
competition in the field some of the log jam will be broken. 

One thing that always strikes me very forcibly about 
spot radio or spot television is the concentration that there 
is in the United States; concentration of people, concen- 
tration of buying power, retail sales, gasoline sales, drug, 
food sales. Actually, in 162 markets you can hit 56.7% 
of the total population of the United States. Those mar- 
kets are very clearly defined geographically. 

You don't have to use 162 television stations, nor 162 
radio stations in each of the 162 cities, because you cannot 
build a fence around radio or television signals at the 
city limits. Of course, you have to admit that radio sig- 
nals get out further than television signals, especially at 
night on clear-channel stations, but I think that we are 
underselling spot television coverage. 

For the past four or five years I have marveled each 
time I go through a town called Red Hook, N. Y., which 
is about 86 or 87 miles from New York City, and, practi- 
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cally from the time television started, the antennas on 
the houses in this place have increased and increased and 
increased. I don't think in the early days of television, 
at least, that anybody would claim an 87-mile coverage 
for a station in New York. 

The point that comes back on this particular thing is 
that if you go after a concentration of markets and try to 
knock off the big ones through either spot radio or spot 
television, you will be surprised at how few stations you 
can use to do it, because these stations reach out and 
cover other markets that are included in the 162 as well. 

The use of radio or television depends entirely upon 
the job you have to do. There should be no great struggle 
on the part of the media department in any agency to 
come up with an answer to it, and a lot of times the cor- 
rect answer is a combination of the two. Any of you who 
have not been reading recent research on radio will do 
well to review it, because it is showing an amazing vital- 
ity for continued radio listening. 

There are certain suggestions that I would like to make 
to those who buy and to those who sell, especially for those 
people who are relatively new in the business. 

There is no black magic to buying or selling spot radio or 
spot television. It is a business. It is sound. Common 
sense prevails in the long run, and there is no sense in 
tilting at windmills or slanting off at a tangent. It is a 
matter-of-fact, precise business proposition. I think that 
it pays to study the markets, the concentration of popula- 
tions, where the food and drug sales, or whatever cate- 
gories you are interested in, are most highly concentrated. 

It is very important to keep posted on the stations, what 
stations there are in both spot radio and spot television 
that are available in each important market and the job 
they are doing, through their sales promotion. Any sta- 
tion that does not have a definite 52-week campaign of 
sales promotion direct to advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies is missing a bet. 

There are many ways to keep posted. Of course, you 
must follow developments through trade publications, but 
the thing to do is to keep abreast of what is going on as far 
as you can in every important market in the country. You 
should see the station managers when they are in town. 
Get first-hand reports, prejudiced as they will be. Some- 
times you get two sides of the story and you can come up 
with the truth. 

Another thing that is rather important, especially in 
television, is to keep your Standard Rate and Data Service 
up to date on the supplement service, because the rates 
change every time you winK an eye. You don't want to get 
an estimate out to the client and find that the rates have 
increased overnight. 

Familiarity with network schedules is important, because 
when you are buying spot time, most generally, you are 
buying in relation to network programs and ratings, and a 
terribly important thing to learn is to interpret program 
ratings. 

I don't know how to tell you to do it, frankly. There are 
ratings and ratings, and ratings, and you just have to de- 
pend upon your native intelligence to pick out what you 
think is the correct answer. Don't be blinded by a differ- 
ence of .2 per cent in a rating and throw the business to a 
station that is perhaps a bit better on a single availability. 

Once you have evaluated the stations and considered all 
the factors of the particular job to be done, be positive 
about it, say "this is the station that I want in the terri- 
tory and I know the reasons in my mind why I want it." 

I am afraid a lot of timebuyers today try to lay a stack 
of mattresses to fall on in case somebody challenges their 
selection of a station. Once you have made up your mind, 
stick to it and be positive about it. 

As far as the selling end of it is concerned, there are a 
couple of suggestions here which I hope that you sellers 
will take in the spirit in which they are given. 

In calling on agencies and advertisers it is a very smart 
idea to try to make an appointment in advance, to have at 
least one important fact to present. Don't go in just to 
PAGE 28 cover the agency, and be able to turn in a report saying 



you saw Joe Zilch on such and such a day and "nothing 
doing" on that account. Have something important to pre- 
sent. Make your point and be brief. Recognize the pres- 
sure that the buyer or the advertiser is under. 

Sometimes you have to be most understanding, because 
even if you do make an appointment, it is broken by the 
time you get there. That is one of the occupational haz- 
ards of the advertising business. Don't think that the guy 
is trying to give you a run-around. If you are in a rep- 
resentative firm, be sure to expose your station managers 
to as many agencies and advertisers as possible on each 
visit. You don't have to take people out to lunch — but it's 
nice! If out-of-office presentations are made sometimes 
at a luncheon, try to time them accurately so that you 
meet the two p.m. curfew. After two it is an awfully short 
afternoon, and it is better for you and better for the ad- 
vertiser or agency person. 

In the in-the-office presentation, you should call and ask 
for an appointment to set up a meeting of everybody con- 
cerned — account men, buyers — in the conference room. 
Present your story to as large a group as possible to con- 
serve time. 

As far as the actual functioning on availabilities is con- 
cerned, there are improvements necessary there from the 
agency standpoint. I know what you are thinking, you 
sellers. You say that the agencies get availabilities and 
sleep on them for a week or two, and, of course, you must 
expect the station to sell, to get out from under as quickly 
as possible. There is a give and take there which I think 
you can work out with your agency and advertiser con- 
tracts. Try to push availabilities through as quickly as 
possible, train your stations to reply promptly and get the 
whole thing cleaned up and the confirmation out to the 
agency or advertiser in the shortest possible time. 

I don't know how many of you do it — I think some — but 
it is always appreciated if the confirmation not only con- 
firms the time but confirms the exact rate of the service 
that is being bought. 

In conclusion, don't flood the agency with tears if you 
lose an order. You should have sold the station long be- 
fore that particular order was placed. The station is not 
sold when an account is coming up to buy a schedule. If 
you ask the buyer to review the schedule for you for one 
or two or four specific markets, he might have to do the 
same thing for your competitor, and the net result is that 
the whole campaign would be opened up again. The time- 
buyer would have twice the work to do. And you might 
end up losing a few markets that you thought were set. 
Once the decision is reached, start selling for the next 
order, even if it isn't in sight. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Has any research been done to show if the law of 
diminishing returns sets in during one of these saturation 
campaigns? In other words, can you over-saturate to the 
point of reaction against a product? 

A. (From Kevin Sweeney) I will be honest. I haven't 
the vaguest idea. There is one agency in this town, a very 
large agency in the top 10 that I think knows as much 
about it as anybody, and they admit they know nothing. 

There's a campaign which I think most of you are fa- 
miliar with, Maxwell House. You know the history of that 
one. It went from about 50, I believe, announcements up 
to as high as 800 and more announcements per week, and 
I don't think that either General Foods or Benton & 
Bowles really knows at what point saturation was reached. 
I think that they have made an attempt to find out. We 
have quite a lot of data based on department stores which 
shows a point of diminishing returns above 400 and some 
odd announcements for a specific one-time event. This is 
a point at which we don't seem to get much more reaction. 
But up to about 400 announcements in a two-day period 
we seem to get pretty good results. 

FRANK PELLEGRIN: I think the purpose of the first* 
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question, and maybe Midgley can throw in a thought on 
this, is where does the point of listener objection or over- 
saturation, where does the resentment set in? Ned, have 
you any thought, has there been any research of that that 
you know of? 

NED MIDGLEY: Frankly, I don't know a thing about that. 
I have never seen any research that would indicate it. I 
think the best thing to do is to go from 800 to 1,000 to 
1,200. When sales start dropping off, cut back. 

Q. For a moderately heavy saturation radio campaign, 
say, 100 announcements weekly on an average, do you feel 
there should be a minimum length of the campaign for 
maximum effectiveness, say, six weeks? 
A. (From Kevin Sweeney) Well, I owe a debt to Lincoln. 
It is one of those how-long-should-a-man's-legs-be ques- 
tion. The truth is I don't know. We have been doing a 
large amount of work to find out, and we have been find- 
ing different patterns. We have worked in two markets 
with nighttime announcements and we find different pat- 
terns in people's ability to remember the announcements, 
both of which are in our opinion extremely good radio an- 
nouncements. We think it has something to do with the 
type of products, but we don't know anything about that 
yet. It is a guess, and, thank God, other media don't have 
better answers than we have. 

Q. In connection with the wide coverage of radio and to 
a lesser extent television circulation, what kind of coverage 
or circulation within a week's time do you feel is desirable? 
A. (From Kevin Sweeney) We bought a saturation cam- 
paign for an advertiser, and found again that the ability 
of the human male and female to withstand advertising 
messages is miraculous. For this particular advertiser we 
evolved a scheme under which every family in this area, 
which was a city of 500,000, would be reached 16 times. 
Into his store the next day came the biggest mob of peo- 
ple he ever had, a tremendously successful sale. And yet 
only 60% of the people who were in that store had heard 
about this particular sales event via their radios. * * * 
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WHAT DOES COVERAGE COVER? 

Speakers: Julie Brown, director of media research, Comp- 
ton; Ed Shurick, national director of station relations, 
CBS TV. Moderator of this seminar was Vera Brennan, 
head timebuyer, Scheideler, Beck & Werner, New York. 



HOW TO DETERMINE COVERAGE 

JULIE BROWN: There has never been 
one single standard for coverage in the 
broadcast industry. Actually, this is 
perfectly understandable, because cover- 
age, per se, is used for so many different 
types of media evaluation. 

Coverage can mean the intensity of a 
station's signal, or it can mean the de- 
gree of a station's penetration. It can 
determine the extent of a media plan 
by markets or by sales territories. It must be defined in 
order to determine where coverage is lacking. Coverage is 
needed for station evaluation and selection and, in some 
instances, must be tied in with marketing strategy. 

Some brands may only have distribution in a metropoli- 
tan area. A station whose coverage area best fits this mar- 
ket probably should be used. A brand with national dis- 
tribution, however, might want to choose the larger, or 
largest station in the market. 
Thus, although we have only cited a few reasons, it 




should be self-evident that a timebuyer must/ have good 
sound coverage data for radio and television stations in 
order to do £ta adequate job in making broadcast pur- 
chases. 

Coverage, as we define it, is the area in which people 
can receive the signal of the station and do listen or view 
the station on some kind of a regular basis. Thus, the 
primary or effective coverage area of a station is the area 
in which we may assume that most people can and do hear 
or see the station. 

If we wanted to be able to develop sound coverage areas 
for all radio and television stations, we should have an up- 
to-date county by county survey showing the percent of 
homes that listen to or view each station with some degree 
of frequency. Unfortunately, this type of study has not 
been made since 1952, when Nielsen conducted its cover- 
age study and the Standard Audit Measurement, common- 
ly called SAMS, was made. These studies still are valid for 
the majority of the radio stations. But, unfortunately, the 
pre-freeze tv stations which were on the air at that time 
have almost without exception changed power, antenna 
height, or channel position and therefore the 1952 data 
can no longer pertain to television coverage. 

The NCS and SAMS studies were a source of data 
showing the percent of homes that listened to radio sta- 
tions, day and night, at least once a week. These percents 
cannot be used as an absolute measure of the percent of 
homes which actually listen to the station on any regular 
basis. Subconsciously, program popularity must have en- 
tered into the respondent's mind when he listed the sta- 
tions listened to regularly. Therefore, the figure derived 
from the study may be inflated or deflated depending upon 
whether the station carried programs that were uppermost 
in the respondent's mind at the time the ballot was filled 
in. These figures also cannot be used as an indication of 
the share of audience of the stations in a particular coun- 
ty as they do not relate to any one program but merely to 
total unduplicated listening within a given period. 

Many will say that television has affected radio to such 
an extent in the last three years that the 1952 figures are 
no longer valid. However, we believe that if the NCS and 
SAMS data is used to define coverage areas rather than 
to determine the actual size of the station audience, there 
is no reason why the 1952 data is still not true today. The 
levels of station listening may have changed in the last 
three years, but the area in which people can and do listen 
to the station should not have changed, all other things 
being equal. 

However, the 1952 data is out-of-date for stations which 
have changed power and frequency, have had a change in 
network affiliation or for new stations which have come on 
the air in the last three years. For these stations, it is 
necessary to develop coverage patterns based on an engi- 
neering concept. We like to consider the 0.5 millivolt area 
as the primary coverage area of a radio station. This must 
be calculated according to its power, frequency, and the 
ground conductivity in its service area. Many stations 
have these maps available. When there is no map avail- 
able, it is necessary for the agency to calculate the cover- 
age area themselves. 

If one of these stations has a map showing measured 
field strength (popularly called "proof of performance" 
maps) on the 0.5 millivolt, we prefer to use it since it 
shows the actual rather than the theoretical engineering 
coverage area for the station. 

There are two other types of coverage data which all of 
us are plagued with from time to time. These are mail 
maps and miscellaneous coverage claims by the stations. 
Usually these are put out by overzealous station managers 
or promotion people who are trying to claim all outdoors 
for their station to be able to get more business. Mail 
maps, we believe, do not indicate a station's true coverage 
area. On any type of mail promotion, it has always been 
felt that those who write in (whether it be just a fan letter 
or whether it be for a special offer) are a different type of 
person than the majority of listeners and are therefore not 
typical of the entire audience of the station. Further, 
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WKZO — KALAMAZOO 

WKZO- TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 

WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 
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KOLN-TV — LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 
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. . YOU NEED WKZO RADIO 
TO SET RECORDS 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 



The smart way to hurdle the competition in Western 
Michigan is to use the 5000-watt voice of WKZO— CBS 
radio in Kalamazoo. 

JCielsen figures show that WKZO gets 111.1% more aver- 
age daily daytime families than Station B. Pulse figures, 
left, credit WKZO with more than TWICE AS MANY listen- 
ers as Station B, day and night! 

Your Avery-Knodel man will be glad to give you full 
details. 

WKZO 

CBS RADIO FOR KALAMAZOO 
AND GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 



* Richard Attlesey set this world's record in Fresno, California, in May, 1950. 
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mail offers are influenced too much by the personality 
making the offer, the type of offer, and the time that the 
offer was made. We have seen mail maps that claim cover- 
age from such distant areas that only freak signals could 
possibly have been received by those \vriting in. Others 
show coverage in areas where local rating services do not 
show any listening. For all of these reasons, we do not 
believe that a mail map is any indication of a station's 
coverage area. (This holds true, of course, for television, 
as well as radio.) 

These days it seems that every station is coverage con- 
scious. We believe the majority of them are honest in their 
coverage claims, but it is absolutely necessary for them to 
document them very carefully before we can accept them. 
If it is an engineering map, the basis of the measurement 
should be labeled. If it is not an engineering map, then the 
basis of the station claims should be stated. We have seen 
maps that were based on interviews by the station mana- 
ger with friends in towns possibly 100 miles distant which 
could not conceivably be within the primary coverage area 
of the station. These are the kind of coverage claims we 
must be very leary about. On the other hand, other cov- 
erage maps are shown to us by station men which are 
based on a combination of engineering, proof of perform- 
ance, and local rating services. These, when well docu- 
mented, can certainly be used for station coverage since 
they show the area in which people can listen to the sta- 
tion and in which there is good evidence that people do 
listen to the station. (Again, these comments apply equal- 
ly well to television as radio.) 

There is absolutely no television data today which shows 
county-by-county the percent of homes that can and do 
view television stations. Some of the networks have this 
data in one form or another for their own affiliates but 
cannot or will not supply it to agencies and advertisers for 
individual stations (mainly, we understand, for political 
reasons). The networks will, however, show us the total 
coverage area for a specific station lineup, but this does 
net help us in determining the coverage of any one station 
(either on a spot or network basis) nor does it tell us how 
much duplication exists between stations on the lineup. 

Advertisers are spending vast sums of money today in 
television, but the broadcasting industry is reluctant to 
support a survey which will show these advertisers what 
kina of coverage they are getting. We believe that the 
burden of proof is on the networks and the stations and 
that they should supply the advertisers and agencies with 
good sound television coverage data. When NCS and 
SAMS were conducted in 1952, it was believed that they or 
some other similar survey would be conducted again in a 
couple of years so that tv coverage data could be kept up 
to date. However, except for the private study done by 
Nielsen for CBS in the fall of 1953, we know of no other 
nationwide survey that has been conducted. We hope that, 
before too long, the networks will bury the hatchet and 
get together in sponsoring a national television coverage 
study. 

In the absence of any available method for determining 
the "can and do" area for all television stations, we must 
rely on an engineering concept to define a television sta- 
tion's primary coverage area. The one that we believe is 
the best measurement is the FCC definition of Grade B 
area. This is an engineering concept of signal strength 
and is defined by the FCC as the area in which an ac- 
ceptable signal is available to the average home in 50% 
of the area 90% of the time. This can be determined ac- 
cording to formula, given the effective radiated power, an- 
tenna height above average terrain, and channel number. 
In many cases, these maps (for current operating condi- 
tions) were filed with the FCC at the time the application 
for the station was made. In other instances, however, a 
station is now on a higher power, has changed its trans- 
mitter location, or is using a different height tower than 
that filed with the original application. If no map is avail- 
able under these circumstances, we have found the Head- 
ley-Reed slide rule invaluable. This slide rule translates 
PAGE 30 the engineering formula based on power, antenna height, 



and channel number into the FCC definition of Grade B 
service area, so that it is possible to determine the Grade 
B service area of the station. The coverage area, so deter- 
mined, has to be a circle. Topography, of course, has a 
great deal to do with a station's coverage area, but it is 
impossible for the layman to translate the Headley-Reed 
slide rule circle to a topographical map. 

This can be done by the station engineers and in many 
cases, where topography plays an important part in the 
station's coverage area, stations actually have made mea- 
sured field strength maps <or proof of performance maps) 
which show the Grade B service area for the station and 
take into account peculiar problems of terrain, adjacent 
channel and co-channel interference, etc. These are the 
most accurate tv coverage maps available to us today. 

We do have several "do view" sources available to us 
which enable us to define more accurately a station's cov- 
erage area. These include the local rating surveys such as 
ARB, Hooper, Pulse, and Videodex, and also the ARB and 
Videodex uhf studies. Since the rating surveys show the 
percent of homes who actually view stations and the uhf 
studies show the percent of homes that are able to receive 
stations and the percent that view most, all of this data 
should be considered in developing coverage areas for a 
station. Once information from local rating and uhf 
studies are combined with engineering maps, we have a 
"can and do" definition of a station's coverage area. (Un- 
fortunately, these surveys have usually been conducted in 
major television markets where no real coverage prob- 
lems exist or else, on a limited scale, in problem areas 
where the local data cannot be used anywhere except 
where the survey was made.) 

Television stations are making as many and possibly 
more exaggerated coverage claims than radio stations and 
certainly are pressuring agency timebuyers to a much 
greater extent. Thus, as in radio, it is necessary to weed 
out the promotional color from station claims before we 
can get anywhere near a sound definition of a station's 
coverage area. However, all stations' stories should be 
listened to. Many times they have data not available any- 
where else (such as independent surveys and information 
from local television service men) . These are certainly 
important and should be considered in deciding coverage. 

HOW A NETWORK CHECKS COVERAGE 



ED SHURICK: I want to divide my por- 
tion of today's discussion into three 
parts. The first part is what techniques 
are employed by CBS TV. Part two, 
how is such information applied. And 
three, what are the needs for coverage 
information. 

First, what are the techniques em- 
ployed by CBS TV. 

Engineering-computed contours. En- 
gineers have a somewhat involved definition. CBS TV in- 
cludes within the service area of .each station all of the 
homes to which the station delivers, a, signal having the 
minimum required field intensity. 

Sometimes, this is where we are at odds with our affili- 
ates. One might consider our standards as being some- 
what exacting. We require for Channels 2 to 6 that the 
station have a signal of at least 40 dbw minimum intensity. 
For Channels 7 through 13, the minimum standard is 50 
dbw. Above 13, at least 64 dbw. 

Now, this is what our engineers consider will result in 
day-in and day-out dependable service. Of course, an im- 
portant reservation cannot help but be the terrain of the 
area. As you can appreciate, with a transmitter located on 
one side of a mountain, you cannot draw a circle indicat- 
ing effective service on the other side. This, therefore, 
brings us to the second type of criteria (of seven types) 
used at CBS TV in the determination of coverage. This is 
an actual measured engineering contour. 
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It is all right to sit down with a slide rule and deter- 
mine theoretically where a station covers, but we also 
should know what homes the station actually does cover. 
In most cases the station, if they can afford $4,000 or 
$5,000 for this, will commission a licensed engineer to make 
an on-the-scene, measured contour map of its coverage. 
The engineer measures along radiants from the trans- 
mitting point, the strength of the station's signal. 

Such a measurement is very important. It is important 
because in many wide open areas like, let us say, Oklahoma 
and Kansas, the "computed" contour can short-change a 
station. But when one gets into an area like the New 
England states, it might be found that a station which 
considers that it covers the entire market does not get 
down into the valleys where population of important cities 
is concentrated. So we are always anxious to see this 
kind of information. 

Now, for the third source of coverage data. The A. C. 
Nielsen set count and "circulation" studies. I would like 
to repeat that the first study was made in May 1952, at 
which time it was a network cooperative effort. The 
personal interview-type approach was used, and the survey 
encompassed a nationwide sample of 100,000 homes. It 
not only determined by counties and county-clusters how 
many homes owned television sets, but at the same time 
found out how many families viewed a given television 
station at least once a week. 

In 1953 (May 1953) CBS TV went to the expense of 
up-dating the set ownership portion of the survey. This 
was accomplished through mathematical growth curves, 
indicating growth of set ownership, county-by-county. A 
book was published on the estimates. CBS TV tried to get 
the industry together again in 1953 for the purpose of 
making another national study. This was found to be 
impossible. Therefore, CBS TV went to the expense itself 
of undertaking a set count study, cotsing some $75,000. 
This study up-dated the figures as of November 1953. 

At the same time we obtained some additional data that 
has been somewhat on the Q.T. In the questionnaire that 
Nielsen sent out at the time was a question: "Which 
channels can you receive?" 

From that, after a great deal of experimentation, we 
were able to convert the station reception data into 
"circulation." This was a very complicated process, and 
a great deal of time went into it. But we do have this 
exclusive information and daily use is made of it. 

Now, the fourth type of coverage data is that of mail 
response. I have the same lack of appreciation for this 
type of information as evidenced by Julie. It is interesting 
to see it. It is interesting to learn that somebody out one 
hundred miles from the transmitter point can pick up a 
given station, but it can be very misleading information. 
We want to know about the hundreds of people living 
around the correspondent who did not write. We would 
like to know what kind of reception they are getting. The 
chances are that since the station didn't hear from them, 
there is not only reason to believe that maybe the people 
are different from those who did write, but quite possibly 
such people cannot and did not pick up the particular 
station. 

Another example of coverage information is the tele- 
vision dealer comments on installations. We have used this 
approach to good success at CBS TV. Our engineering 
people will call individual television set dealers in a given 
market and ask what kind of problems they have run into 
in trying to install sets in the particular area. 

Next are the ARB uhf studies. We use them primarily in 
regard to the problems peculiar to uhf. The studies consist 
of 1,000 telephone calls selected at random from the 
published phone book for the particular area. Such an 
approach has its limitations, but it does give us an indica- 
tion as to how conversions are progressing. 

Now, the seventh type of coverage data we use is "on the 
spot" inspection of a given station's reception. Most of 
us in station relations (and in engineering) from time to 
time have made door-to-door surveys in various cities to 
31 see how the station under consideration is doing reception- 



wise. We are subjected to the same promotional approach 
by affiliates that the agencies face — maybe even more so. 

On various occasions we have received photographs of 
the wonderful reception of a station. At first, I took the 
pictures at face value. But when one takes a photograph 
off the tube, the image looks fine for it moves slowly. But 
"snow" moves about so swiftly that it can't be photo- 
graphed. Therefore, the picture you see is the object 
minus the snow. 

The second part of this discussion is — how such in- 
formation is actually applied by CBS Television. In the 
first place we do utilize the findings in a composite picture 
of our CBS Television facilities in terms of the network 
as a whole. We find that today television per se represents 
potentially about 94% of all the United States homes. 

I will underline "potentially." We don't necessarily reach 
them because not all own television sets — and of the 94% 
of total U.S., 98.6% of the homes are potentially within 
the reach of the television signal of a CBS Television 
affiliated station. 

We also use our coverage data to determine coverage for 
a specific program's lineup of stations. If Julie wanted a 
coverage map of her particular lineup for a Procter & 
Gamble program, we could and would produce such a 
map. We do not indicate areas of station overlap, but 
provided is a composite map showing coverage for the 
country as a whole. Today we have something which is a 
little bit unusual as far as television coverage maps are 
concerned. Two levels of coverage are indicated: "intense" 
coverage and "secondary" coverage. 

Another use for coverage information is very, very im- 
portant today — certainly to use as a network. This con- 
cerns the coverage of individual stations. And here is 
something we keep under lock and key for what I hope arq 
obvious reasons. 

We have had in operation now for over a year a CBS TV 
Affiiliation Plans Committee. It is made up of representa- 
tives of engineering, research, sales and the station re^ 
lations department. Each request for an affiliation or a 
rate increase must be passed upon by this committee. 

Over the past year, this committee has processed over 
200 requests for rate increases, of which close to 50% 
have been denied because the stations did not come up 
to certain circulation standards. I have regretted our 
inability to publicize such activities for it is quite obvious 
that many agencies today have the impression that all an 
affiliate has to do is to ask for a rate increase and it is 
automatically given. 

As you are aware, certain stations, no matter how you 
set up the network, cause problems of overlap. If you 
specify such overlap, you have to be absolutely sure you 
are right. An affiliate has a perfect right to question what 
overlap is charged against his coverage and there are many 
instances of such overlap discussions within the family. 

The fourth way in which we use coverage data is to 
develop and maintain a master blueprint for the network. 
I don't know whether or not you remember the talks of 
Dr. Frank Stanton and Mr. Jack Van Volkenburg before 
the ANA about a year and a half ago. They discussed the 
future costs of tv. The promise was made that we would 
keep our costs in line. On returning from these meetings, 
CBS Television went to work on blueprint plans of the 
future. Our Basic Required network and our Basic 
Optional stations total 100 stations. They represent 83.4% 
of the total homes in the country. 

Now, if an advertiser at some future date buys an hour 
on these particular stations when there is 100% set 
saturation, the cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$112,000 an hour. These are cost projections based upon 
pricing policies now in effect. Of course there are numer- 
ous "holes" in the network coverage pattern that have to 
be filled in by supplementary stations. 

In conclusion, what are the shortcomings and the needs 
for coverage information? First, it is not enough merely 
to show by engineering estimates that a signal theoretically 
reaches 50, 60, or even 100 miles out into an area, and 
secondly, it is not enough either merely to know by mail 
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response that with ideal weather conditions Mrs. Kalabash 
out here in some small outlying district can pick up the 
station during unusual favorable climatic conditions exist- 
ing at the time she saw the station. This is something we 
are very greatly interested in, just as the agencies are. 
It would be helpful to know that X number of families 
tune in once, three, five and even seven times a week. We 
would like to know this, too — not every two years or so — 
but for every month of the year or at least on a quarterly 
basis. 

CBS Research recently investigated the up-to-date 
cost of such a survey, on only a one-time basis. Accord- 
ing to A. C. Nielsen, the cost is well over half a million 
dollars. CBS TV is willing to contribute its snare of tnat 
cost, but I am afraid by the interest prevailing throughout 
the industry in terms of dollar outlay, Nielsen may have 
to pass the hat to make up the remainder. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Which would you say is more important, a county by 
county set count or a can-view and do-view count by 
counties? 

A. (From Julie Brown) They go almost hand in hand, 
but if we have a set count county by county, we have no 
idea how to cover those homes if we don't have a can- 
view county by county. So I think first we would have to 
know how many people there are in the counties that are 
equipped to receive the signal. 

Q. Even though families sending in mail are not typical, 
isn't there some significant county by county correlation 
of ratio to home county population? 

A. (From Ed Shurick) For the lack of something else, 
we can always use this kind of a relationship. From our 
Nielsen reception data we applied the old NAB-type home 
county formula to determine "intense" and "secondary" 
coverage counties. The home county was considered as 
100%, and those counties reporting 75% as good reception 
as the home county were included as "intense" coverage. 
Between 25% and 75%, the counties were considered as 
"secondary" coverage. But remember again, it isn't only 
important that we hear from people who have seen the 
station's signal. Another important thing is to find out 
about the others who did not write in to us. * * * 
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DOES MERCHANDISING SELL MERCHANDISE? 

Speakers: Howard Abrahams, then manager of sales pro- 
motion, visual merchandising, NRDGA, now executive staff, 
Amos Parrish, Inc.; Stanley Arnold, head of sales promo- 
tion division, merchandising department, Y&R. Moderator 
was Mary McKenna, research director, WNEW, New York. 
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HOWARD ABRAHAMS: When stores 
think of merchandising, they think of 
buying merchandise and offering it for 
sale. You in radio and television, on the 
other hand, have an entirely different 
interpretation of the word "merchan- 
dising". It is what we call sales promo- 
tion. 

By sales promotion retailers mean the 
use of the various types of media, radio 
and television included, to produce sales. And the different 
media, as you all know, includes in addition to radio and 
television all the other tools of selling we use in stores. 
One word of caution. A store never, or rarely thinks of 




any advertising medium as the one medium which is going 
to produce all the sales it needs. Rather, it is the coordi- 
nation of all these things (and that word is terribly im- 
portant in stores) the coordination of every medium which 
you can pull together and use successfully to make sales. 

For example, the store runs an ad in the newspapers. It 
is logical and normal for that store to immediately take 
that ad and develop the merchandise which the ad por- 
trays in other ways — window display being device number 
1. So if you walk past the store that evening or that 
afternoon of the next day, you may have already forgotten 
about the ad as a technique which brought you there; but 
if you see the window, you will get the extra reminder. 
Then wnen you get inside the store, other things in the 
store, point-of-sale, will help to try to recall to your mind 
the reason why you got there and thus increase the 
store's sales. 

What I want to do is indicate some of the promotional 
devices, merchandising you would call them, which stores 
use to take all the juice out of the orange, all of these 
different things we use to make sales. 

Stores actually divide the thinking or promotions in 
terms of external and internal promotion devices. 

External promotions include publications like the maga- 
zines and the newspapers which stores use; shopping news 
where they use them; school papers; religious papers; 
directories; theatre programs; and the stuff ers you get 
in your packages. It includes merchandise tags which you 
see tied on to the merchandise when you get it home. It 
includes the car cards which are used in the subway. It 
includes the placards and the painted walls and posters, 
and every other sign device possible. 

Now we come to the internal store promotion: 

By internal we mean the kinds of promotion which the 
store uses and doesn't have to go out of the store to buy 
from the newspapers or radio or tv. These include, of 
course, the house organs, which practically all stores have 
in one form or another, in order to communicate with their 
employees. The house organs will often include blow-ups 
of store ads. They will also include advance proofs of ads 
and displays which the store uses. 

Then we go on to other internal promotion which include 
the actual window displays themselves, and that is some- 
thing which the stores consider extremely important today 
in their full promotion outlook. Then we get into give- 
aways which stores at times will offer as gimmicks to 
customers in and around the store. 

Now we get on to signs, differing from the other signs I 
mentioned. These are internal signs — signs on the 
counters themselves. This is one point where radio and 
television is usually merchandised within a store. Those 
signs include bulletin boards to the store people as well. 

Internal devices also include packages — and I recall a 
store which did quite a bit of radio and some television 
fashion shows as well. They used a device in their actual 
packages, where on the underside of the box had a 
message about the radio program the store was using. 

Then we get down to the public address system. Many 
stores are experimenting with various types of internal 
P.A. systems in order to sell a message to the people in 
that store. If you go up the escalators today in Altman's, 
you will hear a store message. It could be a tie-in — at 
present it isn't — but it could be a tie-in for a radio or 
television operation which they might possibly be doing. 

The elevator announcements fall in the same category. 
Then we jump to the different kinds of public relations 
activities within stores — the cooking schools, fashion 
shows, the sewing classes, which stores do internally. The 
employee contests, clubs, anniversaries, birthdays, holi- 
days, stunts, and so forth, come next. 

Then there are the various things which some stations 
in the country offer to stores to help them with their 
promotional tie-ins and to help them merchandise their 
programs: pre-announcements, courtesy announcements, 
newspaper ads in which you tell the readers who is on the 
air, magazine ads. Some stations run advertising columns 
about the programs on the air. Some stations in the 
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country will provide signs which they get into theatre 
lobbies, hotel lobbies and other public locations. Some 
stations do individual displays, prepare them for the store 
to use in order to tie in to the station itself. 

Another technique is "remotes" from the store. You 
know what I mean by that — the technique of helping the 
store in putting on a show or even commercial within the 
store itself. 

I only want to leave you then with one thought as a 
result of all this. If you are working with retailers, don't 
think that radio and television is the only one medium 
which they have to use and which they should use perhaps 
to the elimination of everything else. Store people think 
strictly in terms of a great big promotion package, and 
they try to use that package in every way they can, one 
to build the other. 



THE SUPER MARKET REVOLUTION 



r - -~m STANLEY ARNOLD: For 17 of the past 

""""^u 20 years I have been in the super market 
I business. We in this country have been 
t^MsJ going through a real retail revolution. 
^<f/ Up to 1937 the bulk of the U.S. food 

S^y business was done by the small retailer. 

Starting in about 1937, we had the 
gS^^ growth of super markets; large self- 
H^Bm service stores, selling nationally adver- 
tised brands at popular prices and with 
plenty of parking. Today 50% of all the food business of 
the United States is done in 5% of all of the food stores. 
There are 360,000 food stores in this country, 18,000 of 
them are self-service super markets. They do half of all 
the food business done in the country. 

The super markets are getting bigger and bigger. While 
it is true that there are perhaps 40 or 44% of the counties 
of the country that do not have any super markets, still 
you can see what a grip the super markets do have on 
the food business. 

Super markets have in some cases been the outgrowth 
of companies that have been in the food business for 
25, 50, or 100 years, but in many cases, they are the out- 
growth of the imagination and the ingenuity of old-time 
single store operators, men who had great courage and 
had convictions. Some of these men who used to be lucky 
to do $10, $15, $20,000 a year today are doing $100,000,000 
a year, and it is not too unusual a success story. 

These men have built these large markets and have put 
in all types of retail innovations. They have introduced 
new products. 

For example, you can find rattlesnake meat in many a 
super market. And French-fried caterpillars. 

Now if there is one thing that nobody could ever sell at 
retail, that is water, but I went down to Gimbel's and 
I got a can of drinking water they are selling at two cans 
for a quarter. So I guess you can sell anything in food in 
this country today. Actually this can is marked for use — 
a frightening thought — in case of bacteriological or atomic 
warfare. We hope that they don't ever have any market 
for it. 

In Cleveland we experimented with a little showmanship 
in food retailing, which I'll tell you about. We used radio 
and radio personalities to sell food and they did some job 
for us. For example, last 24 May we opened a store in 
Cleveland, and although the population of Cleveland and 
its suburbs is 1,600,000, the opening of this unit was 
witnessed by 55 million people, because this store was 
opened by Arthur Godfrey. We asked Arthur Godfrey if 
he would open the store and tie in a sale which we would 
put on featuring all of Godfrey's merchandise from Buf- 
ferin to Kleenex to National Biscuit Co. products, Good 
Luck Margarine, and on and on through the sponsors. 
He was willing to and did, and we had the biggest opening 
we ever had in history. It was intensified by the Godfrey 
PAGE 33 broadcasts and telecasts starting three and half weeks 



before we opened, telling people that for the first time in 
his life he was going to actually open a super market. 

The highlight of the year, as far as we were concerned, 
took place twice — on 1 March and on 19 July. On the 
first of March we had a blizzard in Cleveland. It was the 
last of the big snowfalls of the year. We stood in our 
offices and looked out of the window and wondered what 
we were in business for, because certainly nobody could 
get out to do any shopping. 

We got an idea. We had every person employed by the 
company go outside and we started from nine in the morn- 
ing to make snowballs the size of an indoor baseball. We 
packed them in banana crates and we put them in cold 
storage at twenty degrees below zero, and we let them sit 
there until 19 July. 

At that time we took them out. We used 900 snowballs 
for publicity purposes. We sent them packed in dry ice* 
to every radio and every television celebrity whose shows 
were beamed into Cleveland. The result was that Arthur 
Godfrey was throwing snowballs on his program. Ed 
Sullivan was throwing them on his, Dave Garroway, 
Walter Kronkite, Arlene Francis, and so on, and in each 
case we sent a card along telling folks that we were going 
to put on the biggest blizzard of values ever seen in the" 
history of Cleveland. And these people talked about it. 

We sent Harry Truman a box of snowballs with a card 
reading, "Hope you recover as fast as these melt." We- 
sent the President a box of snowballs with a card reading, 
"Hope international tensions melt away as fast as these: 
snowballs." 

We attracted tremendous publicity. Mr. Truman was 
kind enough to call in a wire release and this made the 
the first pages of the Cleveland papers. 

So on Monday everybody knew if you went to the Pick & 
Pay Stores you could get a snowball, although it was 
99 degrees in the shade. We gave away 500 snowballs, in 
each of the 15 stores. When we rang a bell, whoever was 
checking out would get a snowball. The snowball would 
be worth a prize. We had the biggest week in the 17-year 
history of the business. 

Now, what can you do to improve the use of radio or the 
use of television as far as super markets are concerned? I 
can't think of a lot of things that are new, because you 
are doing a great many things, but I can think of a few. 

First of all, I think what the average super market 
operator is interested in is this. You folks sitting in this 
room certainly know more about radio and television than 
I will ever know, and certainly, more than super market 
operators across the country know, or will know. So I 
think that it is one of your duties to keep these people 
informed on what is around in radio and television and 
on ingenious ideas that can be used by them to increase 
their business. 

Second, we used the chain lightning broadcast in our 
stores, and I found that mass displays are what everybody 
is interested in. Now, in our case we had 12 end tables. 
We carried 4,000 grocery items. So that when a man came 
in and asked for end table display, much as we might 
want to give it to him, he was really asking for the moon. 
In many cases super market chains sell this valuable space 
in connection with newspaper or circular advertising. 

So I think that it should be borne in mind that a cart 
loaded with merchandise can do as good a job in many 
instances as an end table display, and that if you ask for 
a cart display you might open up a new avenue of mer- 
chandising that is not now being exploited. 

I think, also, that when radio people operate in con- 
junction with super market people, they should operate 
on the headquarters level in addition to the store level. 
What I mean is this. In our case, we had instances, and 
I have heard of this from other operators, where a 
promised display was not up and the man from the radio 
station would go out to the store and would bawl the 
jibbers out of the store manager for not having the display 
up. Actually, the store manager doesn't care very much 
because it isn't his job to care. The people who are paid 
to care are those in the downtown offices, and sometimes 
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you can alienate a man on the firing line by going to him 
whereas if you approach the headquarters level and they 
are advised about it they will straighten it out with their 
siores ana you have complete cooperation with a minimum 
of difficulty. 

Further, I think that the one point that I would like to 
stress more than anything else is that these super markets 
across the country carry names like Hinky Dinky and 
Humpty Dumpty and Red Owl, and Big Bear, and so on, 
and that is something that tells me — and I am sure tells 
you — that these are men of imagination and daring who 
are not afraid to explore new fields and do not try to do 
business by the staid old formulae. That means that you 
don't have to be conservative or hesitant about going to 
them about ideas that may seem radical to you. They 
are all looking for something unusual. They are all look- 
ing for something new to do, something that hasn't been 
done before, and they are perfectly willing to try almost 
anything that seems reasonable or realistic for them. * * * 
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VRE AKF STANDARDS ADEQUATE FOR RADIO? 

Speakers: Daniel Denenholz, in charge of research & 
sales promotion, The Katz Agency; Maxwell Vie, Chairman 
of the Committee on Standards & Metlwds, ARF audience 
measurement committee and v. p. in charge of research, 
K&E. Moderator was Gordon Gray, v.p. WOR, New York. 



ARF FLND1NGS HURT RADIO 

DAN DENENHOLZ: I can well appreci- 
ate the time spent, the discussions held, 
and the headaches endured by the ARF 
Working Committee in the preparation 
of this Report. I am sure that most of 
the points that I will raise have been 
given a thorough airing by the ARF 
Committee, whose members are to be 
commended for a brave attempt at a 
difficult job. BUT! 

In trying to cover ooth radio and television with a single 
set of standards the ARF Committee has failed to recognize 
differences between the two media, to the detriment of 
radio! 

What are some of these differences? 

First, of course, is the number of stations to be measured. 

On the national level there are more than 2,600 am sta- 
tions against 430-odd tv stations. And, locally you have 
such situations as in the New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey Metropolitan district with 34 am stations (not to 
mention 20 fm) vs. seven tv; or in Washington, 15 am, 
four tv; or New Orleans, 11 am, two tv. 

But it's not only the number of stations, it s the variety 
— in coverage and in audience appeal. 

Within a given market there is a rough equality in 
potential coverage of tv stations but in radio you may 
have a coverage range from the 250-watt local channel 
station to the 50,000-watt clear channel. 

As to audience appeal you find a wider diversification 
and growing trend toward specialized programing among 
radio stations. You not only have programs beamed to 
special audiences and age groups but you have farm 
stations, Negro stations, foreign-language stations, good- 
music stations, sports stations, etc. 

What does this mean for audience measurement? Can 
a sample that is used to measure the audience of two, 
three, four or perhaps seven tv stations — with more or less 
of the same type of audience appeal — be adequate to 
PAGE 34 measure the audiences of 11, 15 and up to 34 or more 



radio stations — many with specialized audience appeal, 
that can be received in one locality? 

And how about the multiple radio sets and their wide 
dispersal throughout the home? And the increasing 
volume of out-of-home radio listening: the portable sets, 
the automobile sets, and the listening to sets not "associ- 
ated with the household?" Or the fact that radio is 
becoming more and more an individual rather than a 
group activity? Don't these factors argue for differences 
in standards of measuring radio audiences as against tv 
audiences? 

As I read the ARF Report it struck me that there are 
four major areas of controversy: 

1. Minimum sample size. 

2. Exposure to a broadcast should be measured in 
terms of set tuning. (Basic Information Standard 1 of 
the ARF report.) 

3. The unit of measurement should be the household. 
(Standard 2.) 

4. The measurement should report the average instan- 
taneous audience. (Standard 6.) 

Let's look at these, one by one: 

First, Sample size. I have indicated above a feeling that 
the recommended minimum sample might be inadequate 
for radio, not only because of the number and types of 
stations to be measured but also the dispersal of receivers 
and the growing individualism of listening. These are some 
of the factors that result in a lower range of ratings for 
radio than for tv. Larger samples are necessary to minimize 
the sampling error which can make quite a difference at 
these lower rating ranges. 

The Report gives a table (page 29) showing the ARF" 
Maximum Sampling Error Standard for ratings ranging 
from 0.5 to 75.0 based on a sample for a local report using 
400 cases to represent a universe of one million households. 
From this table we read that for a rating of 1.0 repre- 
senting an estimated audience of 10,000, the ARF maxi- 
mum sampling error standard is 4,975. In other words, 
the true audience would range between 5,025 and 14,975. 
Reinterpreted in ratings, the range would be from 0.5 to 
1.5. That's quite a difference. As the ratings increase, the 
sampling error is not so important. With a rating of 
75.0 representing an estimated audience of 750,000, the 
table shows a maximum sampling error standard of 
21,651. The true audience, therefore, would range between 
728,349 and 771,651; a rating range between 72.8 and 77.2. 
That's nothing to get excited about. 

The second likely area of controversy is the Standard, 
"Exposure to a broadcast should be measured in terms 
of set tuning." 

So that you'll know what I am talking about, let me 
read from the Report: 

"There are various levels of attentiveness which could 
serve for the definition of an 'audience'. On the one 
extreme there is the minimum requirement of set tuning. 
By set tuning we mean that a set be both turned on and 
receiving the program for which an estimated program 
audience size measurement is being obtained. On the other 
extreme one could require that the exposed individual be 
giving his undivided attention to the broadcast. This could 
be called an 'attention' level of exposure. Between these 
two extremes there are various levels, such as: 

"a) 'attended sets' — which could mean all tuned in sets* 
that have one or more persons physically present. 

"b) 'listening or viewing' — which could be the subjective 
opinion of the respondent as to whether or not he was, 
paying attention to a program." 

The Report recommends the "concept of tuning as its 
standard of exposure" since in the words of the Report it 
"is the most objective of various levels of exposure ... it 
is the only measurement which does not require a subjec- 
tive evaluation of some kind on the part of the exposed 
person." 

Although I'm not a partisan of any of the rating 
services, this concept of "tuning" seems to me to rule out 
all methods except the "Recorder" — since it is the only 
method that can be considered truly "objective." The 
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Case History No. 10 

It was the start of a routine day. 
At Station WMRE, Monroe, Ga., 
Al Brown was at the microphone. 
Manager Deral Morns studied a list 
of sales prospects. In nearby Mans- 
field, the Bank of Mansfield opened 
as usual for another day of business. 

At 9:20 a.m., a bandit entered 
the Mansfield bank, pulled a gun on 
the cashier and scooped up 56,300. 
He escaped by car, 

Morris got the word — fast — from 
Walton County law enforcement of- 
ficers. He reached Brown in the news 
room. 

"Al! The Bank of Mansfield 
has just been robbed! I'm going 
after the details!*' 

Morris raced to the sheriff's office 
and relayed details to Brown, who 
called The Associated Press bureau 
in Atlanta. Between them, Morris 
and Brown also called the bank... 

interviewed the officials called AP 

again, 

WMRE covered all the angles of 
the robbery for its listeners and for 
all other AP members as well. 

Cooperation? At the time of the 
robbery, WMRE had not begun to 
receive AP teletype service because 
technical difficulties encountered by 
the wire company had delayed com- 
pletion of a line to the station. 

"But," says Brown, "we wanted 
to cooperate because we know that 
our fellow members also cooperate." 
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Recorder is the "method which electronically or mechan- 
ically records, automatically, individual set tuning." It is 
true that the Report states "all methods can produce 
estimates of set tuning," but if absolute objectivity is to 
be the standard, how can any method that requires re- 
sponse from a human being qualify? 

Adoption of "tuning" as a basic standard automatically 
relegates such important factors as number of listeners 
and viewers and their characteristics (age, sex, etc.) to a 
supplementary standard since it is impossible to count and 
identify individuals with a machine method. 

Further, the use of "tuning" as a standard will increase 
the difficulty and problem of measuring the full audience. 
This is not so important, at the present time, for tv but the 
"tuning" standard will seriously short-change radio. 

If my premise is correct that the Recorder is the only 
method that can meet the standard of absolute objectivity, 
how will it be possible to measure the full radio audience? 
The Report concedes that a "Recorder cannot produce 
estimates of exposure to all radio sets in the household 
because it cannot measure exposure to battery and port- 
able sets." How about auto sets? (I suppose it's possible 
but not practicable.) How about listening to sets not 
associated with the household — such as in stores, offices, 
factories, and somebody else's home? 

Which brings us to the next controversial standard: 
The unit of measurement should be the household. 

I do not quarrel with this so long as the standard re- 
quires that all listening be measured and related to a 
household base. 

In denning household sets the Report says. "This con- 
cept includes both in- and out-of-home tuning, whether it 
is in the home itself, in an automobile, or a portable set 
used away from the household, just so long as the set is 
associated with the household being measured." 

It then goes on, "This definition excludes such tuning 
as that which occurs in bars, restaurants, and places of 
employment since these sets are not part of a household 
universe." Why exclude this part of the audience so long 
as the individuals who are exposed to radio or tv in these 
places can be related to a household universe? Here we 
see one of the dilemmas created by the use of "tuning" as 
a standard. If the standard were "listening," office or 
factory listening could be measured by interviewing the 
listener in his home using one of the recall methods. 

According to the recommendation, "A household is con- 
sidered to be exposed to a program if at least one set 
associated with the household is exposed to the program." 

But if a household should be counted because the man 
of the family, for example, tuned to the radio in his own 
car, why shouldn't it be counted if he listened in while 
riding in his friend's car? 

The fourth potentially controversial point is, "The 
measurement should report the average instantaneous 
audience." 

In justifying the standard of "average instantaneous 
audience" as against "total audience" the Report says: 
"A total audience measurement while counting all house- 
holds which were exposed over an arbitrary minimum of 
time counts them all equally, regardless of how long they 
were exposed over that minimum. For this reason a total 
audience size measurement will not permit comparison of 
audience size measurements for programs of different 
duration." 

This comparison of measurements for programs of 
different duration is a favorite game on the network level 
— but on the station level, for national-spot and local 
advertisers, the primary need is for measurements in 
15-minute segments regardless of the length of the pro- 
gram. If all measurements were in 15-minute segments 
it should not make much difference, from a practical point 
of view, if the measurement was "average instantaneous 
audience" or "total audience." 

This illustrates another facet of the measurement prob- 
lem. I'm referring to a possible difference in standards for 
local audience measurements as against national. Such 
* PAGE 35 differences are implied throughout the Report but do not 



appear to have been sufficiently explored. For the most 
part, the Report seems to be primarily concerned with 
the national level. 

To many the ARF Report is likely to prove a disappoint- 
ment. Let's face it! It is not the report for which the 
industry has been waiting. It's, perhaps, but a first step, 
necessary, I suppose, to provide a frame of reference for 
the real evaluation of audience measurement services 
which is yet to come. 
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G. MAXWELL ULE: Unfortunately, what 
Dan has just said has been covered 
many times in our general discussions. 
This is not new. It is the considered 
judgment of the people on this commit- 
tee that this report was conceived in 
controversy, born in controversy, and I 
think the controversy will rage for a 
long while. 
We think we are justified in making 
these recommendations for a number of important rea- 
sons. First of all, there is no simple solution to the rather 
complex problem of radio and television measurements. 
We should however, be playing in the same ball field, so 
to speak. 

In other words, over the past generation, much of the 
controversy resided in the fact that we were measuring 
different universes, so to speak, or different areas. We were 
measuring with different techniques which measured dif- 
ferent aspects, so-called, of listening or exposure. 

Now, in our general discussion, we realized very early 
that unless we had some common, or agreed upon stand- 
ards, we could live with, there was no possible way of 
reconciling the differences among rating methods. Our 
basic objective was to set up criteria which would tend to 
reduce or minimize the variation among the various rating 
methods or among the various audience size measurements 
that are received, regardless of who the practitioner was 1 , 
regardless of the methodology used. Without that we will 
continue with the same general confusion as we have had 
in the past. 

Now, let me say this, that like all problems in the social 
sciences these are not all black or all white. We think that 
our suggestions are reasonable standards that we can de- 
fend rather vigorously in terms of our objectives on the 
one hand and what we know in general about the limita- 
tions and strengths of the various research methodologies 
in trying to get radio and television measurements. 

On a number of occasions there was not unanimity in 
this committee, but we think there was a high degree of 
toleration of the fact that in this imperfect world these 
are the best of all possible standards that we can agree 
upon and still have some sort of general recommendation 
for the industry over-all. 

In this group activity, of course, we have drawn our- 
selves backward and forward in each of these things. And 
I would like very much, first of all, to review some of the 
highlights of the criticisms that Dan has made. 

On this question of understating radio as opposed to 
television, I think that largely depends upon the individ- 
ual involved as to whether or not we have or have not 
understated an interest in radio measurement. Certainly, 
our general objective was to do two things: first of all, to 
set up general standards which would be applicable to 
over-all national or network operations; second of all, to 
set up standards which would be applicable to the local 
operations regardless of where they are. 

Now, we know this much, that when an average adver- 
tiser spends millions of dollars per year on a program 
through one of the air media on a national basis, his 
stakes are larger than when he spends literally thousands 
of dollars in a local operation. 

There are, of course, a lot of local operations that can- 
not afford the investment in national broadcasting. The 
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result, therefore, is that the research funds for measure- 
ments in local areas are substantially smaller than they 
are for national ratings. 

Using a rule of reason that the greater your investment 
the greater are your needs for accuracy, it was our gen- 
eral stipulation that we could afford to relax the level of 
accuracy that we need in the local ratings — relax it only 
in one respect — in terms of sample size. In all other re- 
spects, we were just as rigorous in our requirements, we 
think, as we were at the national level. 

Certainly, you can quibble with us all you want to 
whether or not a sample of 400 households locally is an 
adequate sample. We think for practical purposes, for 
most of the measurements that are involved, it is adequate. 

We have, also, set up two escape hatches. One of them 
is that in areas where we have relatively small radio audi- 
ence saturation, particularly some of the local radio opera- 
tions, it is possible to accumulate a number of individual 
ratings to get a larger base, and, therefore, give us aver- 
age estimates of greater reliability. That is not new in the 
industry; it has been done for years by some of the prac- 
titioners. It will tend to give us greater stability over-all, 
provided the samples are well drawn. 

Secondly, we have stipulated what we call, in statistical 
terminology, a random sample. A random sample has a 
couple of very basic hooks in it. It does not mean what 
the unsophisticated think it means. It does not mean a 
eloppy or haphazard sample. It means a sample done ac- 
cording to the very highest levels of research practice in 
which every member of the universe has an equal or 
known probability of being included. 

In doing that, however, it means that you set up in- 
ordinately high standards of research performance on the 
one hand and increase your costs very substantially on the 
other. What it really means is that if you put all the 
households in New York City in a big vase or big vat and 
draw at random one by one until you drew 400 households 
you would have a random sample. If you did that, you 
probably would get one household up on Riverside Drive, 
another one maybe on Park Avenue and 60th Street, an- 
other in Gramercy Park, and so on. You would have to 
do a tremendous amount of work to complete such a 
sample. 

In general practice we know that most research organi- 
zations will not use a random sample. They will, how- 
ever, use a more relaxed method — clustering. In cluster- 
ing, four or five or six households will be interviewed 
within a reasonable area around some centrally desig- 
nated point. All points will be chosen by random processes 
and households chosen by random processes. We know 
statistically that that requires a sample from two to three 
times as large as a random sample! 

So, therefore, when we very naively talk about a sample 
of 400 locally, for practical purposes we mean samples of 
800 to 1,200, implemented at the general level of accuracy 
we stipulated in our report. Therefore, we think in that 
respect that there is more than usual emphasis on getting 
adequate sample sizes for local measurements. 

We are not going to debate whether or not a rating of 
1% on radio should have the same accuracy as a rating of 
15% or 20%. It would be our general submission to you 
that when a rating becomes of that general level (1%), 
other methods must be used for making the evaluation as 
to whether or not the program is worth your while. 

We know, first of all, that unless costs are very low, the 
cost-per-1,000 will be very high, regardless of whether the 
rating is one-half of 1% or 1% or V/2%. Therefore, we 
have again some escapes in this general direction. If the 
levels are particularly low, regardless of the sample size, 
you will have to use some other method of deciding what 
you want to do. 

Dan has also raised a very important point on the sub- 
ject of set tuning vs. some other less objective method of 
reporting on exposure to programs. Well, we are interested 
in setting up standards which could be used for measuring 
the total circulation of a program in the universe which 
) PAGE 36 we are measuring. We have deliberately defined circula- 



tion to mean set exposure in a household for the reason 
that we have stipulated before. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that within that framework you can't do a lot more 
additional work, if you so desire, more subjectively. 

We are trying to get a measure of the total circulation 
for the particular program, defining "total" as set tuning. 
Whether anybody is there at the time to listen is another 
matter. We submit that this can be done by other tech- 
niques without in any way jeopardizing the value of the 
so-called circulation of the program itself. Once you get 
measures of program circulation, it is no problem at all to 
make some estimate of relationship between set circula- 
tion, program circulation by sets, and exposure of indi- 
viduals within that if you so desire. Since we could not 
agree on a decision outside of the exposure or non-expo- 
sure, that became our general decision. 

We also say that set tuning can be easily handled by 
any known method. My own position is that I don't agree 
with Dan that a diary method cannot give us set tuning. 
Whether there is almost a perfect correlation between set 
tuning and listening we do not know. But we can ask indi- 
viduals answering a diary if a set had beeh tuned in at a 
particular time. You can still get other information if you 
desire on whether anybody has been exposed to the set at 
that time. So that is no problem in terms of one method 
over another. 

In addition, the general tenor of our report is this, that 
we are making a distinction between, say, the actual re- 
porting of tuning in sets and the human bias involved in 
reporting. We have said in another specification we should 
minimize human errors on reporting and recording. 

Insofar as the human element is involved in errors of re- 
porting and recording on set tuning, that is another prob- 
lem. The point is this; we say set tuning can be obtained 
by any of the methods which we have analyzed. The de- 
gree of accuracy is largely, however, a problem of the 
amount of human error or bias involved which is covered 
by another standard in our general specifications. 

Now, the next point of controversy was the question of 
the unit of measurement being the household. Here was 
cur general thinking on the household. There are some 45 
million households in this country today. Most all pur- 
chases are made within or around the household. The 
evidence that we have is that most of the decisions are 
made by the housewife in the house or by some form of 
joint activity or discussion among a number of members of 
the household. 

Furthermore, most of our statistical thinking is in- 
volved with the household. 

The household gives us a very easy base from which to 
measure all of the circulation of our program, regardless 
of whether it is radio or television or both if we make cer- 
tain exceptions as was done in the report. 

Then Dan raised the question of why did we eliminate 
the institutional listening, exposure to institutional radio, 
such as restaurants, hotels, places of work and so on. 
Well, it was our judgment that we could find no way of 
doing that which would be theoretically sound or worth 
the costs involved. That is, the amount of improvement 
in the estimate, in our judgment, would not be commen- 
surate with the amount of work involved or the cost in- 
volved. Working in a relatively practical world, we decided 
that the marginal or the additional increase in total num- 
ber of sets tuned in would not be worth the additional cost. 

Therefore, that was one important reason why we de- 
cided not to include the institutional listening in audi- 
ence estimates. Certainly we agree that when you tie in 
all exposure to the sets in the household you have some 
underestimating, because you have visitors coming in from 
the outside or you are visiting other housenolds or riding 
in other household's automobile. 

Of course, that works both ways. Therefore, you will 
find in some cases there will be inflation, deflation in 
others. But our general thinking, again, is that if we want 
to designate specifically that the listening or tuning 
should be in terms of household sets, it would be impos- 
sible to reconcile any additional listening of people who 
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are not members of the household. In that respect the 
standards are limiting, but we again think that over-all it 
will not be an important loss in general estimates of listen- 
ing for all program types. 

The question of the average instantaneous audience vs. 
the total: We know enough about the dynamics of pro- 
graming to know that even 15-minute programs have sub- 
stantial differences in the accumulating of audiences. We 
wanted audience data for each quarter-hour period. We 
wanted to make these comparable with each other. Also, 
we wanted estimates for the full program, whether it is a 
half hour or an hour long. It was our judgment, therefore, 
that the average instantaneous estimate is a better esti- 
mate over-all, because it will minimize the substantial dif- 
ferences in audience ratings which are based upon differ- 
ences in the way people tune in and out of different types 
of programs. As a case in point, a variety program has a 
greater turnover than, say, a strong drama where the in- 
tensity of interest is maintained throughout. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Isn't it true that the recorder system already measures 
all sets in the nomev 

A. (From Dan Denenholz) The answer to that is obvi- 
ous. No. That's admitted in the report. Every set in the 
home would have to have a recorder attached to it. I 
don't know to what extent that is being done, but the re- 
port says, "The recorder cannot produce estimates of ex- 
posure to all radio sets in the household because it cannot 
measure exposure to battery and portable sets." In other 
words, you need a set, I take it, that is connected to an 
electric current in order to attach the recorder to it. 

Q. With ARP-accepted minimum national sample of 
1.200, how many homes would be included in a city like 
Atlanta? 

A. (Prom Mpx Ule) If we had a true sample done on a 
random basis, the proportion or number that would be put 
in Atlanta would be in true proportion to the Atlanta pop- 
ulation as a ratio to the total United States population of 
households. That would be just automatic within the lim- 
its of sampling fluctuations. There is an automatic way of 
arriving at this figure. Now, however, if you are going to 
use a form of cluster sample, it may be that there wouldn't 
be any Atlanta included in there in the first place; the 
point being that we do not care how many interviews 
there are in Atlanta or in Podunk or any place else: all 
we want is a random sample of the total United States 
household base over-all, regardless of where they occur, 
because by doing that we know we shall get unbiased esti- 
mates of the total circulation of the particular program, 
regardless of these individual households' locations. 

So therefore, except in a case of wanting to have a spe- 
cial survey in Atlanta, we think it is not important wheth- 
er there are one, two, 10 or 15 interviews in Atlanta. At- 
lanta may be included or excluded, depending upon what 
the loss of probability indicates when we choose a sample 
of households for a particular survey. 

Q. With the heavy premium paid for television for an 
oral and visual impact, don't you think the payoff to an 
advertiser is how many people were consciously exposed to 
a commercial rather than a television set on while the 
person is X feet from the set? 

A. (Prom Max Ule) I think a lot of that depends upon 
your general philosophy or basic theory about how ad- 
vertising works. There are no agreed-upon hypotheses on 
that score that I know of yet. There is a school of think- 
ing which says that much of our activity is irrational, sub- 
liminal or sub-conscious, and, therefore, because people 
cannot play back mechanically all that they have heard in 
a television commercial, it does not mean that there is no 
residual effect that cumulatively will have some effect upon 
preference and purchase decisions. It would seem to me 



that there is an awful lot of sense in that particular point 
of view as opposed to the more rational, the more logical 
theory, which is based on conscious exposure. 

Until we have a better knowledge about the real dynamo- 
ics of television advertising or any advertising, it is my 
judgment that we are on safer theoretical ground to, first 
of all, measure the total reach of the medium in terms of 
the circulation, and within that framework you can apply 
any hypothesis you desire, depending upon your own pre- 
dilections, your own organized theory of advertising. * * * 
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"THERE'S A RAINBOW IN YOUR FUTURE'* 

Speakers: Robert Foreman, vice president and director, 
BBDO; Richard Pinkham, vice president in charge network 
programs, NBC TV, then in charge of participating pro- 
grams. Moderator: Roger Pryor, then president, RTES, 
who is vice president, radio-tv, Foote, Cone & Belding. 



WHAT COLOR TV WILL COST 

ROBERT FOREMAN: I don't know 
whether you know that Miss Beatrice 
Lillie has described television as "Sum- 
mer stock in an iron lung." She was 
talking about the black-and-white ver- 
sion. What she will do when color ar- 
rives I can't say, but I can perhaps ask 
a few questions and I can try and an- 
swer a few. 

Some of the more pertinent ones, for 
example, how much will color television cost for a half- 
hour show on film? Our guides tell me it will cost about a, 
third more. 

How much will a half -hour live cost? Some 15 to 25% 
more. 

How much will the one-minute film commercial cost? 
About one-third more. 

So you can see that we are going to have to pay more 
for this thing that is coming along. 

How many sets will there have to be before we can 
achieve a satisfactory cost-per- 1,000? Well, that is not 
an easy answer because we don't actually know what a 
satisfactory cost-per- 1,000 is in black-and-white or any 
other medium, but let's draw conclusions from what we 
are achieving now. 

By the time there are one million color sets out, there 
will be three million more black-and-white sets. Now, let's 
take one of our shows, because I do know the cost. I am 
only taking this as an example. Take the Hit Parade. At 
the time there are one million color sets out there will be 
a cost added to the Hit Parade to ao it in color of some 
$15,600. That is the best estimate I can get. That is not 
only a cost of added production but cable costs and so on. 
Our present $6.12 cost-per- 1,000 homes will then jump to 
$6.88, but we will be able to reach three million new black- 
and-white homes. More important than that, there will 
be available to us one million homes that can receive color. 

Now, we have to take into consideration how much more 
impact we are throwing against one million color homes 
with our color advertising. That is worth money. How 
much I don't know. 

In addition to that fact, in each one of these color 
homes, and we saw that in black-and-white television, 
there will be more people because they will flock over. I 
happen to have a set, and I am going through the same 
liquor problem I had at the beginning of black-and-white. 
So you will get more people per home when you have color 
at the very beginning. 
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That, again, will help or tend to offset the added costs. 
Those are factors we all have to consider. 

Now, for some time to come, of course, there will be 
black-and-white television programing side by side with 
color programing. One of the many reasons for that is the 
fact that the people who have made film shows and have 
sold those shows for less than the negative cost — that is, 
for less than it costs to produce them — have done that so 
that they can get their rerun money out and then come 
out with a profit. It will be for that reason as well as other 
reasons that plenty of black-and-white programing will 
appear side by side with color for a long while. 

However, it is my belief that advertisers rather than net- 
works, agencies, package producers, or what have you, will 
force the turn to color television a lot faster than any of 
us can imagine. In other words, as soon as advertisers can 
take advantage of color commercials, they will do that, 
and in turn will necessitate or actually speed up the use 
of color programing. 

Now, this may sound like a reverse twist, but I firmly 
believe that it is advertising that will force the medium 
into color simply because never before in the history of 
marketing, and certainly in the history of advertising it- 
self, has an advertiser ever been offered so much with 
which to reach mass audiences. 

Obvious as this sounds, and is, none of us can fully ap- 
preciate today what it is going to mean when an advertiser 
can have not only the facilities of black-and-white tele- 
vision (that is, use of motion, sight and sound, it is the 
only medium that give you that) but also when you can 
add color to that. 

You are going to see package identification — a very 
mundane thing, but darned important to an advertiser — 
that is lifelike. Remember that today the way your prod- 
uct looks on the shows is not the way you see it on tele- 
vision. Black-and-white is a complete cheat of what the 
actual product looks like. It is a very dull approximation. 
That is just one thing that color can overcome. 

You are going to see products the way they look in use. 
If you can compare black-and-white products such as 
cake and ice cream in black-and-white against what you 
are going to get in color, I think you can see the differ- 
ence that this is going to offer advertisers. 

I have had a color set since April, I believe it is, and 
something that struck most forcibly — other than the price 
of the set — was when my wife saw her first color television 
program. I think it was the Kraft Theater. She and the 
kid sat there and they oohed and aahed, not at the show 
which was wonderful, but when Kraft presented its first 
commercial in color to us. The remarks went like this — 
"Makes me hungry." We had just finished eating. 

As they saw the melted cheese being poured over the 
broccoli, my wife spoke in awe about that, a very simple 
but a very important thing. She said, "That is exactly 
what the Cheez-whiz package looks like." She took the 
time to comment on it. 

If some electronic Michaelangelo had just painted the 
Sistine Chapel, she couldn't have been more awe inspired 
by this silly little package that is on every grocer's shelf. 
But it is important. 

What a tribute that is to color television, and what a 
tremendous value to any advertiser to have the public sit 
there and gape at the realism of a package. All women 
are going to react that way to commercials and the prod- 
ucts sold in commercials for a long, long time to come. 

Many of the problems that an agency and an advertiser 
have to face when they are doing color television are going 
to seem to take us back, and actually will take us back, to 
the beginning of black-and-white. That is a wonderful 
thing, I think, about television. Every one of us can re- 
member the beginnings of black-and-white television. This 
is something that has grown up over night. All that color 
will do is sandwich what happened fast in black-and-white 
into fewer weeks and months than black-and-white did. 

You are going to get the same problems with color we 
had in black-and-white. 
38 First, you are going to get distortion. We have had it 



already. There will be illegibility of design, name identi- 
fication, and strange abberations. That is why we and 
many other agencies — in fact all of them — are doing a lot 
of color work right now on film — and live — and commer- 
cials, too, in color to work these bugs out. This is an in- 
vestment on our part, and the advertisers just as NBC 
has made an investment, a tremendous investment, in 
the imminent and wonderful future that this thing holds 
for us. 

Here's one of the things we found, and I am sure a lot 
of people have done the same: we had an angel cake on 
color, and the wedge of the cake was out of it as always 
to show the height of the cake. Every place there was a 
shadow, the shadow was green! There will be many prob- 
lems like that. The chocolate icing on the cake looked 
exactly like tar. These are problems that, if we can face 
today, we can lick by the time color is around enough 
to be worthwhile as an advertising medium. If you re- 
member back to black-and-white, we had the same or 
similar problems. 

We used a girl on one show who had a dress on — I can 
attest to this — and it didn't look like she had a dress on. 
Color did that. We have got to be very careful. 

We have found that color copy requires far more sim- 
plicity than anything we have ever done in black-and- 
white, that backgrounds, for example, just by the very fact 
that they are in color, tend to distract. So we have got to 
keep things much more simple, and the center of interest 
has to be a real center of interest even in contrast to what 
you can do in black-and-white. 

There are going to be a lot of problems. However, once 
we can make use of color, there is no limit to what good 
advertising can achieve, and whatever the added price is 
going to be — and I just gave you some rough figures, and 
they are pure guesses — it is my feeling, and that of a lot 
of people, that the cost will be of little consequence com- 
pared to the added values in the realism and the drama, 
and the impact which color is going to provide. 

Recently I saw an Oldsmobile commercial. That is a 
competitive account, so I shouldn't even mention it. It was 
a series of two-tone blue Oldsmobiles reeling off one right 
after another across the screen. I don't know what the 
audio was. However, it was the most beautiful sight I ever 
saw. It made you want to do that. Black-and-white auto- 
mobiles are pretty darn dull in television. They all look 
alike. It is very hard to differentiate between one and the 
other. You do all sorts of stunts. We run them in the 
ocean on the Groucho show. We have helicopters looking 
down at them. However, when you add color to it, you are 
going to get the same kind of appeal that the car has on 
the showroom floor, and when you can do that, then you 
are really selling. 

I saw Hit Parade in color twice. It was pretty darn 
effective, just tremendous. In the middle of the show we 
took a trip to the tobacco fields, and those fields were just 
— you cannot compare the two. 

Now just over the horizon — and it is not a distant hori- 
zon — is a thing called video tape, which is exactly like 
sound tape, except for the fact that it shows pictures.* 
(See "Video Tape: programing revolution on the horizon" 
sponsor, 21 March 1955, page 42.) 

Tape will do away with all the involved laboratory 
processes and expensive time delaying things that we have 
to face today. You will go into a studio and you will shoot 
something and play it back instantly. If you don't like it, 
you will erase it, just as you do on a sound tape. Repro- 
ductions from that are absolutely perfect because they are 
electronic, which is not true of the present film reproduc- 
tion. This is a tremendous thing, and it is a black-and- 
white facility, but it is also a color facility. It is much 
cheaper than anything we are doing today, fast, wonderful. 

I want to read you, if I may, a memorandum on this 
that came not out of Mars or tomorrow but out of the 
past, 22 October of this past year. It was sent to me from 
our Coast office on 27 October. "Thought you might be 
interested in knowing that Crosby Enterprises took the 
Bob Crosby show (CBS does that, too) of 22 October color- 
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WRCA-Radio and TV- does a 
big-league job of turning prospects 
into customers. 

By keeping tuned to the heart of New York, 
WRCA and WRCA-TV ensure a neighborly 
reception for every sales message they carry. 

Take the recent contest to select an 
honorary bat boy for the Dodgers and 
Giants. By the time the contest closed, 12,000 
boys had written compositions titled 
"Why I Want to Be Bat Boy for the 
(Dodgers or Giants)." 50,000 fans saluted 
the winners on special WRCA Days at 
Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds. 
And hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers 
cheered from the sidelines, as they watched 
and listened to the winners during their 
many on-the-air appearances. 

WRCA and WRCA-TV's community 
promotions always have one sure result: 
they make New Yorkers good friends of the 
stations and good customers for the stations' 
advertisers. 

By participating in these community 
promotions, WRCA and WRCA-TV 
program-personalities are solidly established 
as the warmest, friendliest people in town. 
And that's why we always say . . . PEOPLE 
MAKE THE BEST SALESMEN! 
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cast off the air on their new video tape process. The cost 
of doing same amounted to the rediculous figure of $28, 
and according to Crosby and our director, results were 
terrific. Believe it or not, they took the show off a home 
color receiver, so you can imagine what it might have 
looked like had they been doing it professionally and 
taken it right off the line. They said that our General 
Mills products looked beautiful and that the color was 
extremely true. I have asked to see this, as I think it would 
be extremely educational as well as exciting. 

"According to Crosby, now that the Army has given 
them the go-ahead on video tape (this, by the way, is Bing 
Crosby) they are really going to town. Rumor has it that 
color prints will average about $8 per half-hour show (I 
understand it is a little higher, but not much) and black- 
and-white about $3.50. . . ." and so on, but that is the 
thing that is fabulous. In color, tape will save us a lot 
of time and give us great reproduction qualities. 

Now, where will the new money for color tv come from? 
I think it is going to come from out of increased budgets. 
I think advertisers never realized that they would have to 
increase their budgets to get in black-and-white television, 
but if you look at any of the accounts you work on and 
carry back five or six years when they were worried about 
a radio show costing $12,000, somehow they have done it. 
True, the country is doing well, the entire economy is up, 
and so forth. Maybe it is inflation to a degree. However, 
I think advertisers will acclimate themselves to the in- 
creased budgets necessary for color. 

However, I am' also sure and others in the trade are, 
too, that a lot of it is going to come out of the color plates 
in the magazines. Magazines for a long while have been 
trying to knock television and their own stronghold has 
been the fact that they can reproduce things in color. 

I think that color tv is the greatest thing that has ever 
hit the adverising business. Advertisers can only welcome 
the added facility and the wonderful selling tool that color 
is going to bring to us. All I can say is that we as one 
agency welcome color television, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. And we are going to help it get here all we can. 



HOW WE'LL SELL COLOR TV 
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RICHARD PINKHAM: Color television 
is coming fast, and it is coming faster 
than 90% of the advertising business 
and 99% of the publishing business 
wishfully predict. It is coming with an 
express train speed that is only starting 
to pick up momentum now with the 
arrival of the 21 -inch color television 
sets. 

There are now more than 35,000,000 
television sets in this country. Seven years ago there were 
16,000. It took 17 years for there to be 30,000,000 radio 
sets in American homes and 36 years for there to be 30,- 
000,000 electric refrigerators. I don't know how many 
years it will be before there are 30,000,000 color tv sets 
but I'll predict that it will take less time than it took radio. 

Because good as black-and-white television is, color tele- 
vision is infinitely better. In fact, to be dramatic, we are 
presently living like dogs. Dogs, as you know, only see in 
varying shades of gray. They cannot see color at all. This 
may account for the woebegone expression on most dogs' 
faces. Think how much more enticing a good steak bone 
would be to Fido if he could actually see the bright red 
color. And the same is going to be true for people in color 
television. 

Because to see color is to want it. Those of you who 
have seen shows in color I am sure will agree that it is 
compelling for the simple reason that color shows you 
things as they are. The screen suddenly reveals reality. 
We are so used to having reality filtered out through the 
smoked glass of black-and-white movies and television 
PAGE 39 that we forget how really great reality is. With color, you 



see what is there. It even gives you a certain 3-D quality 
because of the spatial relationship. Color helps to add to 
that. It enables you to see all products better. 

Because it does so, the statement of an advertising 
agency president recently makes real sense. He said, "We 
are about to have ready for our use the perfect advertising 
medium. Sight, sound, and demonstration in full color." 

I think not quite perfect. We won't have the perfect 
advertising medium until television is also able to take 
orders electronically from the living room. 

And this is quite possible, too. You may have heard the 
new word "center-casting." By installing a small gadget 
in each television set which transmits a tiny radio impulse, 
a central reception point can easily collect all sorts of dif- 
ferent information from each set so equipped. What show 
is being watched, how the audience likes the show, and 
eventually perhaps it will be possible to sign on the dotted 
electronic line and order the product advertised without 
moving from an easy chair. A machine called "Ultrafax," 
which can scan Gone With The Wind in 90 seconds, will 
be able to take down all the orders regardless of the 
volume. 

When this device is ready and is built into every tv set 
sold, perhaps at no extra cost to the consumer since the 
advertiser and the network would benefit so much by its 
presence in the home, then, indeed, color tv will be the 
perfect advertising medium. The imagination boggles at 
what this will do to the orthodox marketing patterns. 

Let me get right to the point: programs, what will they 
be and who is going to pay for them ana how? 

I think the programs are going to be great, much better 
than they were in black-and-white, much better than they 
are in movie form as put out by Hollywood. I think they 
are going to be expensive, and I think that national adver- 
tisers are going to fight to pay for them. I agree with Bob 
Foreman that it is going to hurt magazines, because that 
is the one place presently you can go for color. I think it 
may even limit newspapers largely to local ad revenue. 

I further believe that color television will be so effective 
that money spent presently on salesmen on the road selling 
in person will be channeled out of the sales department 
budget and into the advertising budget. I finally believe 
that color television will help explode the United States 
economy to productive heights that seem impossible today. 

I believe that the expense of color will be adjusted to, 
just as the rising costs of black-and-white television are 
being adjusted to. Look at the situation today. Television 
is fantastically expensive by radio standards. 

The Milton Berle show, Caesar's Hour, The Colgate 
Comedy Hour cost about $160,000 per broadcast, time and 
talent. The same is true of the big shows on CBS. And 
some of the NBC spectaculars are costing as much as 
$300,000 for a single broadcast, and Peter Pan came to 
$400,000, which is the equivalent of a full-fledged Broad- 
way musical comedy. 

These black-and-white costs which must be borne by the 
advertiser are not going down either. They are going up. 
As more stations are added to the basic line-ups of net- 
works, as union scales continue to rise, as prices demanded 
by the performers increase, it is completely conceivable 
that within five years the cost of a full-hour show on one 
of the major networks, coast to coast live television, will 
be $250,000 a week — and be worth every penny of it. And 
when color is added, you have got to add at least 10%. 

I rather challenge Bob's figures of 25 and 33%, but more, 
of that later perhaps. 

Now how many advertisers are going to be able to af- 
ford that even in black-and-white? When network radio 
was in its heyday, it was dominated by the blue-chip ad- 
vertisers who could afford to spend millions of dollars a 
year in that one medium and still have enough left over 
to conduct their necessary campaigns in other media. In 
1948, for example, just eight advertisers accounted for one- 
third of the total radio network billing for the year. It 
was almost impossible for a new advertiser to find a de- 
cent time slot on any network because the big boys were 
in there so heavily that there just wasn't any room. 
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Why do Latin Americans of South Texas open their 
homes to a Spanish-language tv station? If you 
have advertised over KCOR-AM or other radio 
stations down this way you know that their appre- 
ciation for air communications is truly phenomenal. 
And Latin Americans have been waiting a long time 
for the air medium that combines sight and sound. 
Vou can expect outstanding results from Spanish 
language television advertising. 
Housed in a half-million dollar television building, 
equipped throughout by RCA, with the highest tow- 
er in the San Antonio area, KCOR-TV is designed to be now, and henceforth, the Spanish language leader 
in the tv field. KCOR-TV emphasizes novelty in its programming approach. Bullfights, news, and vari- 
ety films are rushed from Mexico City; live entertainment by leading artists of Mexico, Spain, Portugal, 
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Television started off the same way. The biggest adver- 
tisers moved in first, gained priority on the prime time, 
and the smaller advertisers were either frozen out com- 
pletely or had to spend more money than they could af- 
ford, because they had to use the new glamor medium to 
build up enthusiasm in their sales and distributive organi- 
zations or lose out in the market place. 

Television has changed rapidly and very dramatically in 
the last few years. If the same eight advertisers who' ac- 
counted for one-third of the radio billing in 1948 were to 
dominate television in the same way, they would need a 
combined appropriation of over $300 million a year in- 
stead of the $60 million they spent to dominate radio. 
Obviously, even they cannot afford that kind of money. 

Consequently, the alternating sponsorship that you are 
all familiar with; consequently, the participating princi- 
ple like NBC's Today, Home and Tonight, the magazine 
concept. I believe that the same solution we applied to 
black-and-white television can also be applied, and, in 
fact, will be forcibly applied to color television. I think 
that only the few big advertisers who can buy an hour's 
worth of time a week and $150,000 worth of show and 
broker it among four or five different products and divi- 
sions will be able to afford color in the orthodox radio half- 
hour and one-hour pattern. All the rest of the color pro- 
grams, I think, will be sold on a participating basis, just 
like Today. 

In addition, we may nave 10-second announcements, 20- 
second and 30-second network announcements. We will 
have available all-night spectaculars in color. We will also 
have seasonal saturation campaigns which you can buy to 
fit your marketing pattern. We may even have for sale 
five-second color billboards which will compete, I think, 
quite successfully with the 24-sheet outdoor billboards 
which get about five seconds' notice as you drive by. 

Now, the conservative advertising man will continue to 
rebel at the idea of not owning his own television show. 
What about the gratitude factor, he will keep saying until 
the day he retires; what about the identification of the 
star with his product? 

Well, the gratitude factor must be analyzed thoroughly 
before you get to know how much you really dislike it. The 
philosophy behind the gratitude factor is that the audi- 
ence, enjoying the show, will be moved by pure gratitude 
to buy the product advertised, not by the persuasive copy, 
not by the illuminating demonstration, not because they 
are convinced, but because they are grateful. 

That I submit is not a strong enough motivation to get 
people to spend money. I submit that the advertising men 
who cling to the gratitude factor don't have the courage 
of their convictions that they can move people to buy with 
logic and salesmanship. 

On the other hand, identification of star with product 
is a much more important and vital subject. The answer 
to that one, for my money, lies in the one word, merchan- 
dising. I think that the broadcast media got into some 
pretty bad habits during the lush years of radio and dur- 
ing the first standing-room-only years of television. We 
kind of lost sight of the basic relationship between media 
and the client. We were in such a strong position in the 
networks that with virtually no time left to sell, we didn't 
have to sell. We didn't have to help make the advertising 
campaigns work. If we were able to make a time period 
available to an advertiser, he was one of the lucky ones. 
We had done him a big favor. From here on the success 
of the campaign was his problem. 

Well, I believe that color television is going to force back 
into the awareness of networks and agencies and adver- 
tisers alike the real importance of merchandising at point- 
of-sale. 

I believe that more and more of the big stars of tele- 
vision will be giving their own commercials, lending their 
own personal endorsements to give conviction to the ad- 
vertising message. This is a healthy trend which I think 
PAGE 40 w* 11 continue as we go into high-cost color production. But 



this endorsement by the star has got to be carried to its 
logical conclusion to really pay off. Of what use is it to 
spend hundreds of thousands and even millions of dol- 
lars a year on advertising if, at what the Spanish call the 
"Moment of Truth," the moment when the matador kills 
the bull, the moment when the customer decides between 
two competitive products, there is no visual reminder 
which says "Buy this product. Remember, it is the one 
George Gobel told you about." 

If this opportunity is missed, the advertiser is only get** 
ting part of the potential efficiency of the advertising cam- 
paign. Television, and particularly color television, is 
uniquely equipped to give glamor to point-of-sale mer- 
chandising. 

This then is the way I believe we will be able to sell 
color television, regardless of how expensive it is. By sell- 
ing it in participations, by broadening the base so that 
even small advertisers will be able to take advantage of 
the enormous consumer and point-of-sale impact of this 
great medium. 

How soon, you ask? Well, there are presently about 15,- 
000 color sets in use. Nobody seems to be very much 
interested in buying 15-inch sets at $500 apiece. However, 
the 21 -inch set is here. In addition, over 10 million black- 
and-white sets will be five years old this year and getting 
obsolescent. A lot of these owners will be sorely tempted 
to spend the extra money to get color. RCA predicts that 
by 1958 there will be 10 million color sets. I think this is a 
conservative estimate. I think color sets will snowball. 

Just wait until the baseball games are in full color, or 
the football games, with the green grass and the bright 
uniforms. You'll see them this fall. 

All very well for 1958, you may say, but what of the 
years between now and then. That is a tough one. The 
period immediately at hand presents us with the same 
problem identically that television had in black-and-white 
in 1949. We had to sell advertisers on using television at 
once rather than waiting for additional circulation, rather 
than waiting until the slide-rule boys came back and said, 
"Now it's a good buy." And just as in those days, those 
who decide to wait for circulation, those who decide to 
wait for cost-per- 1,000 are going to miss the boat, because 
an advertiser's color television campaign will determine 
more than anything else his share of the market in color 
television homes. These will be the homes of the leaders 
in each community whose influence is felt on down the* 
line. This is starting on a small scale now, and for those 
companies which need effective advertising to survive, par- 
ticularly packaged trademarked brand items, the time to 
start color television is now, while color is still very much 
of a conversation piece, and the place to get the money is 
from management as extra budgets to insure that the 
company learns how to use at once the most vital selling 
force in history. 

In addition, many such advertisers' success depends on 
the elan, the spirit, the enthusiasm of his selling, dealer 
and distributor organizations. The only way to win en- 
thusiasm from his phlegmatic group who have long been 
blase about contests and bonuses and big prizes is to do 
something dramatic, exciting and new, and there is simply 
nothing more dramatic and exciting and new than color 
television, and companies who have used it and those who 
will use it are finding out how effective this kind of en^ 
thusiasm can be. 

Far-sighted advertising men recognize that color tele- 
vision will make new leaders in many categories of mar- 
keting. Black-and-white has already changed some white- 
chip products into the bluest of the blue. Whoever heard 
of Hazel Bishop five years ago? And color television will 
accelerate this change of leadership to the detriment of 
the big conservative companies who stand back from the 
new medium because it looks like an expensive luxury. 

So my position is a very simple one. I think color tele- 
vision is coming, and coming fast. I think it will be ex- 
pensive. I think the expense will be worth it. I think that 
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color television will be sold primarily on a participating 
basis. I think that the smart media men amongst the 
advertising ageneies recognize that In color television, just 
as to a eertaln extent it is true In blaek-and-whlte tele- 
vision, the important thing Is not the cost; the Important 
thing is not even the cost- per- 1,000; the Important tiling 
is the cost-per-sale. 

CMTKSTHWS AM) AN*WKHS 

Q. Will advertisers be able to use one half or a full hour's 
time on television time in blaek-and-whlte and still have 
their commercials in color, or will the webs force full 
color programing? 

A. (From Bob Foreman) I am not competent to say 
what the webs will force. However, I am fairly sure there 
will be colored commercials in many black-and-white 
shows, because for that little bit of differenee in the com- 
mercial you can reach the people who have color sets with 
color eopy and do a better job on them, while your show is 
in black-and-white. I cannot see any reason during this 
transition stage why we wouldn't have commercials in 
color ahead of a lot of color programing. I don't know 
what your rule would be. I doubt if you would be faced 
with that problem. 

(From Dick Pinkham) We are not going to force any- 
body. 

Q. Why are there still so many good black and white 
movies? 

A. (From Bob Foreman) Well, in the first place. I would 
draw no conclusion whatsoever about the advertising busi- 
ness from what I see, from what you see, or all of us see in 
large-screen motion pictures. In the first place, there 
are very many fewer in black-and-white. If you have 
noticed it, the trend is to color today in the big-sereen 
releases. You are going to see more and more of it as 
television moves into color. They are going to be forced 
to do it. However, there is nothing comparable, because 
you don't have commercials in big-sereen releases, and the 
commercials are the things that a sponsor is spending 
money for, Therefore, he will want to get into color. 

Q. Why has color set production failed to reach pre- 
dicted figures? 

A. (From Dick Pinkham) I am no engineer. My connec- 
tion with RCA is a tenuous one, even temporary. I think 
the main problem is a production problem in that in the 
color tube the rejections ran as high as 66%. In other 
words, one out of three is good enough to include in the 
set, the other two have to be thrown away. As soon as that 
bug is successfully ironed out, which, I understand, is hap- 
pening in the new 21-inch tube, then they will be coming 
off the production line a lot more quickly. 

Q. What additional charges will be made for color fa- 
cilities? 

A. (From Diek Pinkham) From a network point of view, 
the basic additional cost is in the facilities. The line cost 
for color television, the actual cable, is very little more. 
The costs of production, its facility costs, depend so heav- 
ily on the show itself. Some shows will be almost the same 
price production-wise as in black-and-white, others like 
the Hit Parade, which is a classic example, will be very 
expensive from the color point of view, running as high 
as 25% more. So that when you average it out time-and- 
talent, the total increase will be about 10%. 

Somebody who spends $1 million in black-and-white ean 
have the same campaign in color for about $1,100,000. 



queney, too. I don't think I can answer the question like 
that. Ail I know is that there will be more impact in color, 
and the cost will be higher. So you will have to nave less 
frequency to achieve what you did before. However, when 
the other guy moves In. you are going to have to step up 
your old frequeney, and the rat race begins again. 

Q. Will they Increase the commercial time per hour to 
help reduee the eost-per- 1,000? 

A. (From Diek Pinkham) I do not think the number of 
commercial minutes per hour will be increased. All the 
pressure Is in the other dircetlon. After ail, the networks 
are at the merey of the affiliated stations. They are very, 
very adamant on that point. I think they will stay the 
same as far as color television is concerned. 

Q. What are the all-night spectaculars you mentioned 
earlier, Diek? 

A. (From Dick Pinkham) I believe that we will get away 
from predietable schedules eventually, and something like 
this mieht occur: that every nirrht of the week would be 
assigned to a different producer. You might have l>land 
Hayward on Monday, Josh Logan on Tuesday. Max Lieb- 
man on Wednesday, and a lot of people's names who 
haven't eome up as yet. On Monday nisht the advertisers 
would have enough faith in Leiancl Hayward's ability to 
attract a bit? audience just as they have enough faith in 
the editor of the Saturday Evening Post to attract a big 
audience. So they would buy into Monday night without 
even knowing what the program is going to be. It mi<»ht 
be something like this. The first 11 minutes might be Mil- 
ton Berle. the next hour and a half mipht be the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet, followed by a prize fight. The following 
Monday night it might be a bullfight in color direct from 
Madrid, followed by a dramatic show, followed by Meet 
the Press. You wouldn't know from week to week. These, 
I submit, would be spectaculars in color. 

Q. Do you believe that the traditional paekage designs 
will be changed to benefit by color television? 
A. (From Bob Foreman) Yes, definitely, because there 
has been a tremendous change made since black-and-white 
television came into the picture. I can remember six years 
ago when we had a paekage with 16 lines of type telling 
you how to use it on the front of the carton, and the name 
was in a thin script that couldn't be picked up. We 
changed it. Certainly, in eolor the same thing will happen 
You are going to have to do an awful lot of playing around 
with your packages to accommodate color television just 
as we did in black-and-white, and even more so. * * * 
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Q. Will the added impact of color television permit the 

advertiser to have less frequeney in television and still available: Tv. Hint and lladio Basics 

maintain nis competitive marketing position? 
A. (From Bob Foreman) Well, it depends. If his com- 
petitor moves into color, then you have to up your fre- PAGE 41 
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REP ADVICE 

(Continued from page 53) 

vision continues its unprecedented, 
fabulous development as the most ef- 
fective advertising medium yet devel- 
oped, and the advent of color on a 
wider basis this fall will give new ac- 
celeration to this phenomenon. Radio 
is being rediscovered as the most eco- 
nomical and highly efficient mass me- 
dium. 

By contrast, print costs continue to 
rise and their values to fall. If sub- 
jected to measurements half as critical 
as those applied to the broadcast me- 
dia, I doubt if half the print campaigns 
now running could survive. 

My best fall buying tip to adver- 
tisers, therefore, would be to put their 
promotional dollars where they will go 
farthest — in radio — and where they 
will be most effective — in television, 

Scott Donahue, sales manager for tv, 
The Katz Agency: Alert agencies can 
improve their clients' positions by se- 
curing approval of tv markets, budgets 
and commercials before August for 
fall placements. In past years most 
buyers of fall tv time have scrambled 
for their schedules simultaneously 
from August to mid-September, pro- 
ducing delays and compromises in 
clearances and confirmations. While 
the 30-day confirmation rule is partly 
responsible for this congestion, there 
are two steps that can be taken by 
agencies to improve their fall time- 
buying effectiveness: 

1. Make definite budget provisions 
for advance starting dates. The ability 
to advance a starting date by as little 
as two weeks can make an enormous 
difference in the quality of the sched- 
ule obtained when buying competition 
is heavy. 

2. Let the representative know in 
advance when you are going to buy 
and what you intend to buy. The rep- 
resentative can alert his stations to 
your upcoming needs and both will 
have a chance to watch for opportuni- 
ties to fill your prescription. While 
no concrete "priorities" can be offered 
in most cases, advance information to 
the representative of what you want 
and when you will want it will pay off 
in better results for the advertiser, 

Sidney J. Wolf, president, Keystone 
Broadcasting System: Recently one of 
our clients conducted a survey in Key- 
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stmir towns. This survey revcaleil t It at | 
people listen to llieir home town slit- , 
t roil and depend on it (or news, local 
events, and entertainment. 

This study showed that ratings in 
our t\pe of markets averaged 13.4 in 
multiple station markets, and that iir 
single station markets, these ratings 
actually rose to aw average of 19.1. 
All of the stations surveved were with- 



in tv coverage areas. 



This study i* available to advertis- 
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ers and their agencies. 



Itnlurt Mtwlwr, president, Kohert 
Meeker Assoc.: An often quoted re- 
mark of Mark Twain's was to the effect 
that everyone talks about the weather, 
hut nobody does anything about it. 

With all respect to the thousands of 
words written, spoken and quoted re- 
centl) about the fundamental value of 
j radio, not enough agency people have 
j put their opinions into radio contracts. 
Quoting again — and who doesn't - 
Emerson once said that reform never 
becomes general until it becomes a 
private opinion. When buyers of ra- 
dio time become pri\ately convinced 
of the tremendous sales value of radio, 
they will start again to translate it into 
orders. Theory is wonderful — but or- 
ders are better. The faith that indus- 
try once had in radio years ago, and 
the sales volume that radio created, 
made it possible for this same industry 
to have enough money available today 
I to invest it in radio's younger brother, 
television. The golden egg that radio 
put — not laid — in the nest is being 
hatched today 
where there's 
rooster. 

There is little need of giving tips on 
television spot buying today — it is a 
problem only of getting acceptable 
time. 
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Tom MvFadden, v.p.-director, NBC 
spot sales: During 1955-56, more tv 
stations and advertisers will be using 
eight-second station I.D.'s. The advan- 
tages offered by the eight-second l.D. 
over the conventional 10-second shared 
announcement are many: The audi- 
ences attention is focused exclusively 
on the advertiser's message; greater 
flexibility of art work; and lower pro- 
duction costs. A new specifications 
book, soon to be issued by NBC Spot 
Sales, will provide full details. 

Further, many more advertisers will 
be saturating close to 100% of their 
prospective customers by taking ad- 
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vantage of the tremendous cumulative 
audiences which spot radio offers. 
Saturation advertising will become the 
basic buying pattern; the days of the 
two or five announcements per week 
buying pattern are definitely gone. 

John E. Pearson, John E. Pearson 
Co.: I suggest that advertisers and 
agencies take a good, long look at 
local personality programs on all sta- 
tions. Surveys show that this local 
programing far out-pulls the network. 

However, I would recommend that 
these local personalities be considered 
in all time segments. The 7-8:00 a.m. 
slot is not the only high tune-in period 
on radio. Radio costs are low in com- 
parison to rates for other media. Ad- 
vertisers should consider using radio 
with great frequency, since they can 
do this with a limited budget. 

Frequently, advertisers restrict them- 
selves to the use of minute announce- 

"Broadcasting is a force in its com- 
munity, not alone because it delivers 
the news, and fair comment upon it, 
not only because it entertains and edu- 
cates, but also because it lias a con- 
science that is in tune with its home 
town. Any broadcaster who places a 
higher value upon economic progress 
than upon that 'conscience with the 
community' will not prosper very long." 

HAL FELLOWS 
President 
JSARTB 

ments. They overlook the great po- 
tential of program buys. Personality 
shows can be bought on most stations 
in five-, 10- or 15-minute segments. 
The five-minute newscast too is an out- 
standing buy. A check of most rate 
cards will prove that a five-minute 
newscast can be bought for only slight- 
ly more than a minute announcement, 
and the impact and merchandising 
possibilities are infinitely greater. 

Lloyd G. Venard, president Venard, 
Rintoul & McConnell: In time of pros- 
perity, advertising dollars compete not 
only with competitive products but for 
dollars that might be spent for other 
items. Therefore, market study is in- 
creasingly important. Rely increasing- 
ly on district sales managers and food 
brokers for market conditions as well 
as for relative strength of tv and am 
stations in markets. District sales man- 
agers know market conditions and sta- 
tion dominance six to eight months 
ahead of published surveys. Decline 
of network station popularity and in- 
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creasing nninluT of tv stations plus 
switching of networks in tv requires 
real nmrkt't analysis not from hooks 
hut from the ltarket itself. 



M !j(Jh? Wnlkvr, president Walker 
Representation Co.: My snooted 
"hn) ing tip" is to radio station own- 
ers. I suggest they don't "buy" net- 
work encroachineiit in national spot 
.-ales. Fall appropriations will he good. 
How much of them go to the stations 
rests entirely with the stations. No sta- 
j {ion can have its cake and let the net- 
works eat it. 

I hope tv stations never "huy" the 
I idea of becoming an outlet for net- 
work encroachment in national spot. 
There's no sense in giving away what 
they used to sell. 

J. J. Weed, president. Weed Tele- 
vision Corp.: Radio and television are 
both tremendously powerful media. In 
spite of the fact that they both use 
the magic of electronics to reach the 
puhlic, they are very different from 

i each other. They are different in their 
impact upon the listener or viewer, 
they are different in the techniques 
which must be used to secure the best 

j results and they certainly vary in cost. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that ad- 
vertisers and their agencies separate 
radio and television in their thinking, 
look to each for the type of results 
each individually is uniquely capable 
of and plan their advertising approach 
and expenditure accordingly. 

Adam J. Young, Jr., president. 
Adam J. Young, Jr.: The best buying 
tip I can pass on to accounts for this 
fall's buying is to make plans well in 
advance of the starting date. It ap- 
pears that the more important tele- 
vision and radio stations are going to 
have very tight schedules during the 
coining fall season and I believe the 
advertisers who get in there first are 
Koing to be able to do better than 

v.. D 

those who wait too long. 

I think that most advertisers and 
agency people realize how difficult it 
is going to be to buy good television 
time during the coming fall but I 
strongly suspect that few realize that 
it is going to be almost as tough to 
buy good radio time. 

My advice, therefore, is to make 
plans early and buy time as early as 
the stations wdl accept orders. * * * 
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NETWORK ADVICE 

{Continued from page 48) 

I these broadcasts is spectacular. Other 
| clients, on the other hand, still choose 
j to buy radio by the hour or half hour, 
I in order to create a special atmosphere 
in which to do their selling. This was 
j one of the major considerations be- 
hind the new Woolworlh Hour on CBS 
\ Radio Sunday afternoons. 

In radio, as in any medium, the ad- 
vertiser must interest the customer, 
and this means having good commer- 
cials as well as good programs. Grant- 
ed, radio is inexpensive. But this is 
no reason for commercials to be in- 
expensive. They should be every bit 
as imaginative as those prepared for 
the most costly television program. 
They should be as carefully written as 
those prepared for the most expensive 
four-color magazine spread. 

The major trend in selling today 
seems to be diversity. It is no longer 
fashionable, or even practicable, to 

| concentrate on one medium at the ex- 

| pense of others. We have been accus- 
tomed to thinking of the automobile 
companies, for example, as "newspaper 
advertisers." Yet today all the major 
manufacturers are represented not just 
in newspapers but in magazines, tele- 

I vision and in network radio. Even ad- 
vertisers who have literally built their 
companies in one medium, today are 
beginning to branch out. Hazel Bishop 

| created one of the nation's largest cos- 
metic firms by using virtually nothing 
but television. Today, they have be- 
gun spreading into other media, and 
it is significant that they have not 
overlooked network radio. Beginning 
this summer, they will be on CBS Ra- 
dio nearly an hour every week. 



RADIO 



Thomas F. ©Weil, president, MBS: 
The coming season will find radio en- 
tering a new phase of selling and pro- 
graming. The trend — and it is quite 
obvious — is toward multiple broad- 
casts and shorter time period pur- 
chases. Actually the most popular cate- 
gories, according to a recent survey 
of advertisers include the 15-minute 
broadcast, accounting for 52% of all 
segments sold; the five-minute broad- 
cast, accounting for 21% of all seg- 
ments sold, and the five-minute par- 
ticipations, a newcomer to network 
(Please turn to page 300) 
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It could happen to you ...or the 

strange, strange story of 




It could happen to you. . . or the 

strange, strange story of two 52 week contracts 

by Norm Glenn 

To begin with, this is a true story. And this is exactly how it 
happened— so help me. 

I was sitting in a stuffy hotel room in the French Lick Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana, Kstening to Todd Storz, Bob Enoch, Chuck 
Balthorpe and other members of the AIMS group of independent 
stations exchange chatter, ideas, and jokes. Came a lull in the conver- 
sation and Larry Reilly, WTXL, Springfield; said: "I guess I shouldn't 
lay myself open like this, but I sure want^to thank Norm Glenn for a 
fat 52-week contract from Household Finance" 

Suddenly I Was all ears* ?< Wh6, me?" I asked. ; 
"Well, SPONSOR anyway," said Larry, "My last ad was clipped 
from the magazine by the client and he showed it to me when he came 
to Springfield* The contract he gave me totaled $2600." 

"I'll double that," said Sherm Marshall, WOLF, Syracuse. "The 
same guy clipped my page from SPONSOR. and signed up for 52 
weeks. Only my contract came to $5200." 
"Honest, fellers?" I asked. 
"Honest/^said Larry and Sherm. 
"Nobody will believe this gold-dust-twin story," said I. 
"Do fdu want my affidavit?" said Sherm. 
"No," I said, "a letter will do." 



Trade paper advertising is often regarded as an "intangible" 
purchase. But, WTXL, WOLF, KBTV, KPQ, WPAL and many other 
tv and radio stations will argue the point — at least with re- 
spect to SPONSOR, The magazine radio and tv advertisers use. 
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in Denver 



Rockford, III. 

second largest 
machine tool center 
in the nation 
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S 10th annual ^ 
Consumer Anaylsis } 
& 



Results: 
WROK 

Station B 



DISTRIBUTION OF 
LISTENERS 



25.6% 
13.5% 



WROK 

has twice as many listeners 
as Rockford's #2 station 

•Illinois Research & Su.rev in co- 
ordination with Illinois Daily New , 
Papers Markets and Winnebago News- 
papers. Inc. 




selling which accounts for 12%. 

A few months ago we made a six- 
figure investment with the J. A. Ward 
research organization in one of the 
most ambitious research projects ever 
undertaken by a single network. Its 
basic theme was to study people and 
their listening habits. We sought the 
answer to "How Typical Americans 
Spend Their Day." We wanted to 
know how many people listened to ra- 
dio each day, how long they listened, 
and where? Also how much of this 
listening was in the car, how much in 
the kitchen, the living room and when 

j were the best times to reach them in 
each of these locations. 

The findings proved astounding. We 
discovered that in a typical day 77,- 

I 563,000 different people listen to their 
radios. And their listening habits have 
taken on new significance. 

Radio today is a concurrent activity, 
done while the listener is driving — 

war between copy and research, 
which goes back to the 1930's, has eost 
advertisers millions and millions of dol- 
lars and has kept the advertising pro- 
1 Cession from reaching its proper level 
of performance. Peace and a new kind 
I of cooperation are being achieved and 
should be speeded up for the good of 
j all. Three things are behind this: 1) 
'< motivational research instead of "opin- 
ion" research; 2) a new kind of com- 
munications research and 3) the activa- 
tion of research and copy planning 
I committees inside the agencv." 

ALFRED J. SEAMAN 
Executive V.P. & Creative Director 
Compton Advertising 
A' pic York 

■ cooking — making up the beds — or, 
j even making up the marketing list. 

Actually, more listening is done in the 
| morning in the kitchen than in any 
j other place. And this new style of 
I listening is no longer done all at once 
— in the same half hour. You can no 
longer reach as many people through 
radio at a specific hour as was possi- 
ble in pre-television times — but within 
the average day you can reach more 
than 50% of all Americans. 

And that is the prime reason for the 
growth and success of scatter programs 
in radio today. We, at Mutual, have 
found the answer to cope with this 
phenomenon. Flexibility of time buys 
is the keyword at Mutual. We can 
help an advertiser reach the class of 
people he wants to reach — and at the 
proper hour. too. We look forward to 
prosperous years by meeting each new 
problem each new day in a new and 
challenging wav. * * * 
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WROK 
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AN AFFILIATE 
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Pull Time for 
more thorn 30 years 

John J. Dixon H-R 

Gen. Mgr. Xat'J. Reps. 



| 100K OOIVM 

J look-up! 



SPECIALIZED NEGRO 
PROGRAMMING 

With 100% Ntgrt programming ptr- 
itnntl, KfRS it tfftctivtly dirtfting 
tht buying h»bi»» «f itt vatt, foithfwl 
•uditnct. Y«ur toltt mtttogt wotttt 
ntithtr limt n«r mcnty in 'talking 
tht htorl «f in "prtftrrtd" morktt. 
•vying limt on KPIS it likt buying tht 
tht «nly roWi* ttoticn in • ccmmvnity 
of II8|000 active pratptct*. 

1,000 W 1590 KC. 

KPRS 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
f*t avai/abififitt tall Humbaldt 3100' 

ka$t»u*1t4 Mtlitdtlly fev 

iMtpti Uttrttf Mcfrillrrt la*. 



KKO0 TV 




EI Paso County 

5th in Texas 
In Drug Store 
Sales* 



BRIEFLY 

The size ii ml wealth of IVxae are 
widely diwuwd hut infrequently doe- 
inneiited. W'FAA, Dallas, lias a 90- 
page brochure designed to hear out 
North Texas' contentions of wealth and 
prestige with pictures of Dallas and 
some of its newest hnildiniis. 



TEXAS' TOP TEN COUNTIES 



I Ihillm Oxinty (lUIIat) 
3 Ilarrtt Cmimy (Iloutton) 
3— Tarrma (Sninty (Ft, Worth) 
"I ll.'tnr Coumy (Sun .Vnt<»nl<>) 



f 37 .<i 1 1 ,IH)U 

3; iia.ooo 

1 1.9 2t!, 01 M) 
i; A3H.IHM 



5— EL PASO COUNTY (EL PASO) 

" — Jen>r»on (\Hinty ( llrjumiml l 
" Truvlj County (Aunin) 
S N'ucH-e, County (t'oqm, ClirlstO 
B [.Ubbix-k iNxinly (Lulib.nkl 
lit 'iilwilon Coo nl v iCuivcslon) 



e.744.000 

S 358.000 
7. SIS. DIM) 
7. SI 1. 000 
l!.SI3,000 
It. 07 s. 000 

•11)35 Salt* Mitnil Survey of Ituylnc I'ower 



KROD-T¥ 

CHANNEL 4 

EL PASO texas 

CBS - DUM0NT - ABC 




AFFILIATED wad KROD-600 kc <5000w 
Owned & Operated by El Paso Times. Inc 



Rjp. Ntliontlljr by tht BRANHAM COMPANY 



When you buy 




you buy the entire 

$3 BILLION 

San Francisco bay 
area market! 



IN THE EAST: 
Grant Webb & Co. 
New York. 270 Park Ave. 
Murray Hill 8-42S4 
Chicago, 69 W. Washington 
State 2-3155 

Oetroit. 800 Woodward Ave 
Woodward 1-8290 



IN THE WEST: 

Tracy Moore & Assoc. 

Los Angeles. 

6381 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 2-2351 

San Francisco, 
607 Market St. 
Garfield 1-0426 




OR CONTACT KLX OFFICES: 



Tribune Tower 
Oakland 
GLencourt 1-0660 



Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 
EXbrook 2-5790 



Bud Foster, General Manager 



A new group has hcen formed in the 
t\ industry devoted to producing bet- 
ter • shows through more thorough 
knowledge of the lighting problems 
that are present in the trade. The So- 
ciety of Television Lighting Directors, 
with headquarters in New York, has 
1 a membership of over J!0 network 
lighting directors from the three ma- 
jor networks. The Society will set 
standards, di>cus> new equipment, ex- 
change views on various problems in 

their realm, publish pamphlets. 

* » » 

The latent promotion on its way to 
admen by KNX, Los Angeles, is also 
designed to be their hottest. A ther- 
mometer, with the temperature scale 
drawing attention to 84 degree>, points 
up the station's claim that <U9e> of the 
radio families in the Metropolitan 
Los Angeles area listen to KNX in the 
course of a week. A series of illus- 
trations on the thermometer card also 
draws attention to other high spots of 

KXX's coverage. 

* * » 

Radio strength and coverage figures 
have been expressed in nearly every 
possible dimension, but Nashville's 
WSM has come up with a new 
measurement. WSM covers 250.000 
gourds, according to Farm Director 
John McDonald. 

When McDonald found that the fa- 
miliar gourds that once were common 
in almost every home were now some- 
thing of a rarity, he got a supply of 
the seeds together and then offered 
them to his listeners. Accordingly, 
listeners to McDonald's Noontime 
Neighbors sent in for the seeds which 
the station reports will result in the 

ban est of 250.000 gourds this year. 
» * » 

When San Antonio golfer Joe Con- 
rad won the British Amateur Golf 
Championship. KITE News Director 
Coit Butler had a plione interview with 
Conrad on the air in less than an hour. 
KITE's speed in reaching Conrad was 
understandable since it was the first 
time that a Texan had ever won the 
Championship, though it had been won 
by Americans nine times previous!). 




1.JL there's an 

AIMS station 
in the market- 

H's the BEST 
INDEPENDENT! 



Boston 


WCOP 


Ne* Orleonj 


WTlX 


Cleveland 


WDOK 


New York 


WINS 


Dallas 


KL1F 


Omaha 


KOWH 


Denver 


KMYR 


Partland.Ore. 


KXL 


Des Moines 


KCBC 


San Antania 


KITE 


Evanstan, III. 


WNMP 


San Francisco 


KYA 


Evansville , Ind. 


WlKY 


Seattle 


KOL 


Houston 


KNUZ 


Springfield. Mass 


. WTXL 


Indianapolis 


WXIW 


Stockton ,Cal. 


KSTN 


Jackson • Miss. 


WJXN 


Syracuse 


WOLF 


Konsas City 


WHB 


Tulsa 


KFMJ 


Huntington, L.I. 


V.'GSM 


Wichita, Kan. 


KWBB 


Louisville 


WKYW 


Worcester, Mass. 


WNEB 


Milwaukee 


\VM! L 






Canada 








Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


CKXL 


New Westminister, B.C. 




CKNW 



Only one 
in each 
market 




Membershi p 
by invitation 
only 
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Any Measure 




ADVERTISERS" INDEX 



KTVH IS THE "BIG ONE" 

IN THE WICHITA AREA 

Strong CBS shows, plus high-interest local 
programming (day and night), put KTVH first 
in Wichita, Hutchinson, and the entire Central 
Kansas area. Pulse (March 1955) and ARB 
show KTVH first, by far! WINDY says, "To be 
a big ONE, join a big ONE." 



4 



VHF 
240,000 
WATTS 



KTVH 

HUTCHINSON 



^CHANNEL 

CBS BASIC— DUMONT 12 



Rtprttenttd Nationally by H-R Representatives, Inc. j 

KTVH, pioneer station in rich Central 
Kansas, serves more than 14 important 
communities besides Wichita. Main 
office and studios in Hutchinson; office 
and studio in Wichita (Hotel Lassen). 
Howard O. Peterson, General Manager. 



FIRST 

IN 

PUEBLO 

COLORADO 

KKTV 

CHANNEL II 

FIRST IN 
COLORADO 
SPRINGS, TOO 

Covering Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
for CBS, ABC, and DuMont 

television networks 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICE 
KKTV, PUEBLO, COLORADO 

Represented by CEO. P. HOUINGBERY 



Backbone, 



ABC Film 
AIMS 
Air Trails 

AH CAP 

Assoc. Press -. . 

BBDO 

Bill . .. . 

Urinkerhoff & Williams 
CBS Radio Net 

CBS TV Xet 

Sam Fvans Prod _„..„„. 

Free & Peters .. ..,"„ .- 

Georgia Trio ■. . , 

Guild Films , 

Harrington, Bighter & Parsons. .. 

H-R Heps . 

Keystone ..... 

Kudner „ _.. 

Don Lee . „„ 

MCA TV _. ..^Z'.Z~-Z'.-2 

McCann-Erickson . '.'..IS' 

McCla t ehy ... 

Meredith ""' 

Mid-Continent 

NBC TV Net _ ~ _ _ 

NWTV SSS..S 

Pearson .. -_ _. , _ 

Pe t ry _ _"_""_""*"""„" 

Precision Film , _ 

Pulse .__ . ... 

Raeburn _ 

Ray & Berger ...... _" 

RCA Equip _ _ _~_ 

Screen Gems _ S 

Song Ads ........ _T7 

Stars , ..... ] ~" 

Steinman .. _ 

Storer ._ ..... 

Studio Films -Si. _ " 

tpa — ___:.8b; Ji~ 

\\ estinghouse 

Young & Rublcain _ : ~ 



CKLW, Detroit 

< K \VX, Vancouver 



112-1-13 
301 

160-161 
131 
279 
7 

.. 179 
110 
202-203 
. . 8-9 

294 

...38-39 
181 
14^-149 
62 

... 67 
.. 197 

13 

157 

136-137 
.. 14-15 

193 

245 

22 

....88-89 

293 

182 

FC 

_._ 147 

101 

.... 296 



KBET TV, Sacramento _.. „_ 

KB1G, Hollywood 

KB1S, Bakersfield .. 

KCBS, San Francisco 

iv<-.uC TV, Texarkana 

KCOR, San Antonio 

KDUB TV, Lubbock . 

KEDD TV, Wichita, Kans. _ 
KELO TV, Sioux Falls _ 
KFAB, Omaha „ 
KFAIj, Fulton, Mo. Z 

KFMB TV, San Diego IT 

KFRC, San Francisco .... 

KGA, Spokane . _ 

KGNC, Amarillo 
KGUL TV, Galveston 

KGVU TV, Missoula _ 

KHJ, Los Angeles _. . _ 
KHOL TV, Kearney, Nebr. 
K] EM, Eureka, Calif. 

KING TV, Seattle 

KKTV, Colorado Springs ..... . 

KLX, Oakland _. 

KMA, Shenandoa, Iowa 

KMBC, Kansas Citv, Mo ._ 

KMTV, Omaha, Nebr 

KNUZ, Houston 

KOA. Denver _ 

KOAT TV, Albuquerque 

KOIL, Omaha 

KPHO, Phoenix _ _. 

KPQ. Wenatchee 

KPRS, Kansas Citv, Mo. 

KPTV, Portland, Ore. 

KRIZ. Phoenix 

KRNT TV Des Moines ..... 

KBOD TV, El Paso 

KltOX TV. San Francisco .... 

KSAN, San Francisco 

KSBW TV, Salinas 

KSD-TV, St. Louis 

KSDO, San Diego 

KSL, Salt Lake Citv . 

KSL TV. Salt Lake City ...... 

KSLA TV, Shreveport 

KSTX, Stockton, Calif. 

KSTP TV, St. Paul 

KSTT, Davenport, Iowa . .... 

KTBC TV, Austin * 

KTBS TV, Shreveport 

KTHS, Little Bock 

KTNT TV. Tacoma 

KTRK TV, Houston 

KTSA, San Antonio 
KTVH, Hutchinson. Kans. 
KTVW, Tacoma. Wash. 
1CTXL TV, San Angelo, Tex. 
KVOD TV, Denver ... . . 



141 

132 

... Ill 
178 
3 

224-225 
-34-35 
97, 103 
212-213 
17 

. _ 241 
169 



123 
6 

294 

29 

41 
289 
292 
110 
111 

19 
293 
125 
157 
293 
273 

42 
295 
157 
104 
303 

40 
302 
301 
175 
BC 
106 
174 
199 
235 
1S7 
177 
176 
301 
227 
179 

29 
301 

77 
16S 

30 
117 

16 
173 

72 

74 
292 
145 
164 
151 
253 
5 

107 
9S 

237 

302 
75 
82 

112 



KXJH TV. Vallev Citv. X. 
KXJU TV. Valley City. X. 
KXLA, Pasadena 
KYTV, Springfield. Mb. 



Dak. 
Dak. 



WCIIS 

WCSH 

WCl'K. 

WDBJ. 

WDEF, 

WD1A, 

WEI1T 

WFAA, 

WFAA 



WABT, Birmingham 

WAFI5 TV. Baton Bouge 
WAG A, Atlanta 

WAVE TV, Louisville _. 

WBAM, Montgomery . 

WBAY, Green Bav, Wis. „ 

WBFX TV, Buffalo 

WHXS. Columbus, O 

WBOW, Terre Haute 

WBZ ( Westmghouse), Boston 

WCAO, Baltimore 

TV, Charleston, S. C. . 

TV, Portland, Me. 

Akron . . . 

Roanoke ... 

Chattanooga _ 

Memphis . „.. 

TV, Henderson _ 

Dallas __ 

TV, Dallas 

WFBL, Syracuse 

WFBM TV, Indianapolis 

WFMY TV, Greensboro 

WGX TV, Chicago 

WGR, Buffalo 

WHAM, Rochester 

WHBF. Rock Island . 

WHIO TV, Dayton _. 

WHO, Des Moines . 
WHTX TV, Huntington, W, 

WIBW, Topeka, Kans. _ 

WIBW TV, Topeka 

WICS TV, Springfield, 111. . 

W1CU, Erie _ . 

W1LK TV, Wilkes-Barre _ 

W1X-T, Fort Wavne 

WIOD TV, Miami . 

WIOK, Tampa 

WIP, Philadelphia 
WISH TV, Indianapolis _ 

Baltimore ._ 

TV, Johnstown 

Detroit 

TV, Detroit 

Detroit 



Va. 



WITH, 
WJAC 
WJBK, 
WJBK 
WJR, 

WKBT, La Crosse __ 

WKBN, Youngstown 

WKMI. Kalamazoo 

WKOW, Madison, Wis. 

WKY TV. Oklahoma City 

WKZO, Kalamazoo ... 

LAC, Nashville _ 

WLAC TV, Nashville . _ 

WLBC TV, Muncie 

WLS, Chicago .... 

WMAR TV, Baltimore 

WMBG, Richmond ... 

WMBV TV, Marinette, Wis. ... 

WMCT, Memphis 

WMGY, Montgomerv 

WMT, Cedar Rapids 

WNAX, Yankton, S. Dak. . 

WNBy, Chicago .... 

WXUU TV, South Bend _ _ 

WXHC TV, Xew Haven 

WOl TV, Ames, Iowa .._ 

WOKY, Milwaukee _ 

WOLF, Svracuse _ 

WOOD TV, Grand Rapids 

WOW, Omaha 

WOW TV, Omaha 

WPEX, Philadelphia 

WPRO, Providence 

WRC, Washington, D. C. ._. 

WRCA, New York 

WREN, Topeka . .. 

WREX TV, Rockford 

WRGB. Schenectadv 

WROK, Hock Island 

WSAL TV Wausau, Wis. 

WSB TV, Atlanta 

WSBT TV. South Bend ..... 

WSFA TV, Montgomery 

WSJS TV, Winston-Salem 

WSM TV, Nashville 

WSOK, Nashville 

WSPD, Toledo _.. 

WT1C, Hartford 

WTOP. Washington. D. C. ..... 

W T B F TV, Wheeling, W. Va. 

WTTV, Bloomington 

WTVW, Milwaukee .. ... - 
WTXL, Springfield. Mass. 



YCVEC TV. Hampton, 
WW DC, Washington, 

WWJ. Detroit 

WXIX. Milwaukee _. 



Va. 
D. C. 
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...... 231 
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SPONSOR 



40 EAST 49TH ST. 

[Continued from page 12 I 

SEPARATE CONVENTIONS? 

How many stations feel that iru* 
year's i\AHTB joint coii\ ciition of ra- 
dio and television ought to be tlie last 
one — and that henceforth, our es- 
teemed trade association xiumld oper- 
ate two separate enm entioiif. — one re- 
stricted to radio only, the other to 
television? 

The split of competition is now ob- 
vious. The good of such conventions 
is now divided, and with the increas- 
ing emphasis being plated on tv, it is 
high time the radio only interests had 
a meeting to lhem.M*be«. . . . 

Personally, we see no more rea-on 
to attend any future convention where 
tv dominates than to go into a motion 
picture or newspaper publisher con- 
vention. We have elected to follow the 
radio only course and know there are 
many others who would welcome a 
fast-moving meeting of sales and pro- 
gram and promotion ideas applicable 
to radio. 

Such a change is inevitable. The 
question is. will the NARTB manage- 



The CALIF.-ORE. 

TV TWINS 
KIEM 
KBES 



CHANNEL 3 
Eureka, Calif, 

CHANNEL 5 
Medford, Ore. 



two markets 
one billing 

MARKET FACTS 

POPULATION 291,906 

FAMILIES 91,220 

RETAIL SALES $378,018,000 

CONSUMER SPEND- 
ABLE INCOME .. $426,188,000 
"The Calif.-Ore. TV TWINS bridge 
the gap between San Francisco & 
Portland with EXCLUSIVE VHF Cov- 
erage on Channels 3 & 5." 




for CALIF.-ORE. TV TWINS 
coll Don Telford, Sen. Mgr. 
i i t • 

or ask L'^innntmk 



national 
representatives 



incut recognize* it, before radio fon ts* 
the action? 

And why don't you hade pre-s peo- 
ple get behind a dispLiy of outstanding 
radio station promotion ad-, booklet-, 
etc, from oven state. Perhaps a few 
awards or recognition might stimulate 
wider participation, 

Steve Cisli k 
President 

KHAR, San Francisco 



COLOR PROGRESS 

Sincere congratulations to the Tier- 
iu*)" Co. and WCIIS-TV for their vision 
and courage in joining the rank-* of 
the pioneers of color lv. When \\ 5AZ- 
TV inaugurated color network service 
in March, 1954, there was a general 
apathy on the part of the public for 
this miraculous new development. We 
have seen a heartening increase in in- 
terest and response both within and 
outside the industry since the over- 
whelming success of our Peter Pan 
presentation both in monochrome and 
color. When WSAZ-TV began local 
color program originations in March 
of this year it was with the hope that 
this new service could be rapidly made 
available to the public in significant 
numbers. Now with both stations 
serving substantially half-a-million tv 
homes with network and local film 
color programs, the public will be the 
greatest beneficiary. 

We confidently expect the advent of 
the new simplified circuit, 21-inch tube 
color sets to achieve widespread public 
acceptance by fall of this year. We 
are confident that color tv will be in 
, general home use in 1956, with a sub- 
sequent impact on the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the nation that will 
be phenomenal. Xow that both major 
tv outlets in thi? area have completed 
the giant investments and complex 
technical improvement* necessary to 
originate color pictures, the public may 
well be proud of this comprehensive 
service. Between WCHS-TV and 
WSAZ-TV, it is likely that there will 
be available in the area 12 to 20 hours 
of regularly scheduled color program- 
ing weekly, before fall. 

L. H. Rogers 
V.P. & Gen Mgr. 
WSAZ-TV 
Huntington. If. I' a. 



\\ IK >W 

WBOW 
t'fju 

WBOW 

I'M 5 

WBOW 

19411 

WBOW 

1945 

WBOW 

1950 

WBOW 

1955 

For 28 years your Growing Sales- 
man in the Greater Wabash Valley 



WBOW 



1230 kc 



NBC 



250 w 



TERRE HAUTE, IXD. 

Always Pleasing 

Always Serving 

Always Selling 

Ask 

WEED & CO. 

Thev Know the Storv 
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SPONSOR 
SPEAKS 




Fall Facts Basics No. 9 

W hen SPONSOR published Fall Facts 
No. 1 back in 1947. it contained 6<5 
pages and under 25,000 words. With 
this ninth Fall Facts issue, sponsor 
reaches a new record size of 304 pages 
containing over 100.000 words. 

This growth is a reflection of the 
dynamic rise in importance of the air 
media themselves over the past eight 
years. Where radio in 1947 billed a 
total of $506,400,000, radio and tv 
together in 1954 billed $1,417,200,000 
(by McCann-Erickson estimates). At 
the same time the percent of total ad- 
vertising dollars going to the air media 
has risen almost 50% between 1947 
and 1954. 

Fall Facts was designed to provide 
advertisers and agencies with the over- 
all briefing they need to make wise 
fall buying decisions — and to serve 
the year-'round as a desk-top manual 
of the air media. The fact that it takes 
four times as many pages to do the 
job today is an index of the increasing 
complexity as well as growth of the 
air media. 

It was out of a desire to cut through 
the complexity that sponsor has 
always taken a simple, down-to-earth 
approach in Fall Facts. The question- 
and-answer style was introduced in 
1950 in order to pinpoint each topic 
for readers. Radio Basics was intro- 
duced in 1951 to give readers the 
fundamental facts about radio, charted 
and sorted for easiest understanding. 
Television Basics followed in 1952 and 
Film Basics in 1954. With this issue 
sponsor presents the completely new 
Timcbu\ing Basics, a 40,000-word 
book-uithin-a-book on timebuving. 

The word basics so well expresses 
the editorial objective of Fall Facts 



that this year we decided the issue 
should henceforth be called Fall Facts 
Basics. 

What's in Fall Facts Basics that you 
must read now for immediate guid- 
ance? We've asked sponsor's 10-man 
staff, who've been hard at work pre- 
paring Fall Facts Basics over the past 
two months, to answer that question. 
Each staff member who headed up re- 
search and writing on individual Fall 
["acts Basics sections was assigned this 
job: "Tell the readers — briefly — what's 
in your section for them." In their 
own words, this is the staff's report: 

TKMJVISIO.V: "In researching tele- 
vision, we had assumed that this year 
would find spot buyers anticipating 
an easier job clearing nighttime avail- 
abilities. But it's apparent advertisers 
who have had any such notion will be 
in for a surprise. In fact, as our cover- 
age of spot tv availabilities indicates 
(page 641, advertisers will do well 
to start buying earlier this year. 

"Several reps point out that even 
where plans for a campaign are not 
quite set advertisers would be smart 
to suggest that timebuyers notify reps 
about the account's needs long in 
advance. 

"One conclusion we've reached, and 
this seems quite important in planning 
for the coming year, is that a major 
national advertiser should not allow 
the tight nighttime situation to hold 
him back from planning a spot tv 
campaign. The account with sub- 
stantial, long-term plans will eventually 
come up with the right kind of slots 
even where the picture at night is 
bleak for the smaller account with less 
bargaining power. 

"Advertisers who have been think- 
ing about daytime, ought to be on the 
alert to move fairly soon. There's 
more interest in daytime spot. 

"On the network front it seems 
apparent to us that clients who have 
network programs in prime time will 
experience more impact this fall than 
ever. Even more than in the early days 
when people used to crowd around 
sets, a dozen to a living room, and eat 
} ou out of house and popcorn. Tell 
your dealers to stock up. And tell 
'em like you mean it if you have a 
piece of the audience network tele- 
vision will deliver this fall. 

"We might point up for the readers 
the fact that we have a complete chart 
of the nighttime and daytime tele- 
vision lineup for next fall (as far as it s 



yet set) on pages 90-95. Useful for 
both spot and network considerations." 

RADIO: "A lot that's going to happen 
this fall in spot radio is a culmination 
of the things we've been reporting on 
in sponsor over the past few years. 
Our research in the past has shown 
strong reasons for radio effectiveness. 
Now many of the points we've been 
making seem to be increasingly ac- 
cepted and reflected in buying plans. 

"Our conclusion is this: Admen will 
do well to think about buying spot 
radio a good deal earlier than last 
year because more accounts are active 
and availabilities are tighter. And 
that's true of nighttime as well. There's 
something of a nighttime rediscovery 
trend running in fact. 

"Network radio merits really close 
study on the part of the advertiser 
who has been putting his money into 
other forms of air media over recent 
years. This is a new medium. The 
comentional pattern of half-hour show r 
sponsorship is almost non-existent. 
Net radio today is a multi-unit and 
smaller-unit buy. Maybe our enthu- 
siasm is showing but we can't help but 
think a lot of print budgets will get 
a very careful screening alongside the 
advantages this new network radio has 
to show." 

BASICS: "Television, Film and Radio 
Basics have so much meat, all we can 
say is: read 'em, file 'em, stuff 'em 
under your desk blotter. When you 
need the fundamental facts, they'll be 
there. But the big new service in this 
issue is Timebuying Basics. 

"We took the perhaps 100,000 
words that were spoken at the RTES 
Timebuying and Selling seminars at 
Toots Shor's in New York and boiled 
them down to a 40,000-word book. 
It covers every aspect of timebuying — 
and that doesn't mean merely the 
aspects of concern to buyers alone. 
This is for everybody in the business. 
There are talks which make the tech- 
nical side of radio and television clear. 
Talks on agency-seller relations. And 
in the give and take of post-session 
question and answers, which we've 
retained as caught by a stenotypist, 
you get the real flavor of the business. 
What else can we say? Tell 'em to 
read it.'' 

» *- # 

After two months of digging, edit* 
ing, digesting, sponsor's staff isn't in 
the mood for inhibitions. Neither are 
we. So we'll tell you: Read it. 
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in Washington, D.C 



WWDC has tin* second highest audience in 
Washington — 12 hours a day. 7 days a week! 
At WWDC's low rates, it's really first — on a 
results-producing hasis. Get the whole story 
from vonr John Blair & Co. man. 
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Kansas 



KMBC-TV 

Most Powerful TV Station 



KMBC-TV is proud to announce its 
new television affiliation (effective ^ 
September 28) with America's.~ri)ost 
dynamic and fastest-growing, television 
network, the American Broadcasting 
Company. With this.£wing, KMBC-TV 
makes a significant^ forward-looking 
change. Television is the medium of to- 
day and the future, and we are planning; 
building and doing things for the future 
— along with ABC-TV. 

Maybe Davy Crockett did it, single- 
handed. When there is a nationwide Davy 
— ^rockett craze — stemming from one won- 
derful program on one network,. it's reason 
to stop and think about that network. 

Walt Disney and his fabulous Disneyland 
show have meant a great deal to ABC-TV, 
and to television generally. With the up- 
coming Walt Disney Mickey Mouse Club, 
a full-hour of excitement every weekday, we 
can all look forward to more TV miracles. 
Surprised? We're not, for Walt Disney is 
product of Kansas City and its schools. 
Naturally we're proud of Mr. Disney — 
and loyal, too! 

And we Kansas Citians like fights. As you 
know, the famous Wednesday Night Fights 
are now on ABC-TV. 

"We are also men of peace and contemplation- 

so we are justly pleased that Bishop Sheen 

will be on ABC-TV and KMBC-TV this fall. 

There is more, much more: Wyatt Earp, the first 
adult western on television. Warner Brothers 
Presents, a full-hour each week of new Warner- 
produced television, each program built around 
their highly successful motion picture properties, 
such as "Casablanca," "Cheyenne" and "King's Row." 

With our 1079-foot KMBC-TV tower (tallest in 
this area) and 316,000 watts of power on Channel 
9, we know that families on the perimeter of the 
Kansas City market (as well as our closer neigh- 
bors) will be seeing the fine new programs, and 
many of their old favorites, on ABC-TV. Network 
programming available on a dependable service basis 
only from the KMBC-TV tall-tower transmitter. 

Then, there's the matter of time for more local pro- 
gramming. KMBC-TV leads in every local category: 
highest-rated locally produced women's show . . . 
highest-rated locally produced weekday kid shows . . . 
highest-rated locally produced news-weather-sports 
shows . . . highest-rated late movie. To these we want to 
add other fine local features for which plans have 
long been in the making. 

So it's off with the old and on with the new, at 
KMBC-TV— as The Swing to ABC continues and our 
station identification in late September will proudly 
announce to viewers: "This is Channel 9, Kansas City, 
affiliated with the American Broadcasting Company." 
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